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The first American edition of this valuable book is 
presented, with confidence, to the Atention of all who 
are interested in the entertainment and Christian in- 
struction of youth. Its tone is higher than that which 
characterizes the large majority of works prepared for 
the young. 

The author has evidently written with a head and 
heart full of one great thought — salvation through Christ 
— ^whom he sees in all His works, — leading his readers 
to proper views of the Mediator in all the relations 
which they sustain to Him. 

In order to adapt the work to American readers, 
certain modifications and emendations, together with 
a few additions, were deemed necessary. The great 
body of the work, however, remains entire. 

To increase the value and interest of the book, a 
large number of wood cuts, illustrating the subjects 
treated of, have been introduced. The Steel engrav- 
ings, representing the six days of Creation, have been 
copied fi'om the London edition with great fidelity. 

Hoping that the work may afford instruction and 
pleasure to the class of readers for which it is designed, 
the Editor submits it to the Christian public. 

PhiUidelphia, June, 1855. 
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Tax first and greatest desire tiiat should occapy tibe mind 
of a parent who has Mmself felt the power of divine truth, is, 
that the children whom God has giren to him may be par- 
takers of the same mercy. Por, though he knows, and would 
readily acknowledgCi that it is God alone-— ''who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness"— that can shine into the 
hearts of his children, to give them ''the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ," yet 
should he ever remember, both for his instruction and encour- 
agement bow often the Lord has enj6med«pfflrental care for the 
nurturing of the Ijttle ones, and how often he has blest — 
abundantly blest-— the earliest instruction of a mother's lips. 

The command of God, by the lips of Moses, to the Hebrew 
parent^ is full of instruction: — "And these words which I 
command thee this day shall be in thine heart;"— not in thine 
understanding only, but in thine heart,— the seat of the affec- 
tions ; and then, showing that our children are our fim and 
ttpecial care, the command, is added, (Bent vi. 6, 7,) " And 
thou shalt teach them ddUgeniiy unto thy children :"— dili- 
gently; this implies care, earnestness in tibe matter, — ^not a 
lesson alone of duty, but with the whole heart engaged in it. 
And again, in the institution of the PassoTer, how beautiful 
and touching is the incidental allusion to children 1 (Exod. xii. 

' (ix) 
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2*7.) They are represented as certain to inquire what was the 
meaning of this rite, — why the Paschal Lamb bled, and why 
the lintel was sprinkled with the blood; — and the inquiry was 
not to be repressed, but rather the parent was to cherish it, 
and evidently with delight to reply, — " It is the sacrifice of the 
Lord's Passover, who passed over the children of Israel, when 
he smote the Egyptians,, and delivered our houses*" And so 
should the Christian parent explain to his children the Supper 
of the Lord, and bring before their young minds the love of 
that Saviour, who, as the true Paschal Lamb, gave his life a 
ransom for many ; and that, sprinkled with his precious blood, 
there is peace, and the sword of the avenger passes over; but 
that where that blood is not, he passes through in judgment. 

And who can have read that solemn prophetic account of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and his six 
princes, without seeing the part that children had in it ? Some 
(evidently the Lord's) were weeping for the sins around them ; 
and, marked by the man clothed in linen, the six avengers with 
the destroying weapons came not near them ; while all those 
unmarked (not in the Lord's family) were swept away in the 
desolating judgment. The whole chapter (Ezek. ix.) is most 
solemn, but especially from verse 3 to T. And in that affect- 
ing call by the prophet Joel (Joel ii.), when the trumpet for 
the solemn assembly was sounded, and all Israel assembled 
before the Lord, the children are in the scene, and even the 
mother, with the suckling at her breast, was prostrate before 
the Lord. Many other passages might be adduced from the 
Old Testament which are doubtless familiar to the Christian 
parent; but let these suffice. And then, as it regards the New 
Testament, what parent who reads this has not rejoiced in the 
compassion of his heart, who, when the disciples would rudely 
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have turned awaj the mothers with the children, uttered that 
word so full of benignity, — " Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not^ for of such is the kingdom of 
heayen." All parental instruction, and, as much as possible, 
all the after stages of education, should hare steadily in view, 
even as the polar-star, this one absorbing thought, the salvation 
of the child. 

Alas I how often has one witnessed a child grow up, admired 
and caressed by aU around, his literary career all brilliant, 
when in a moment his sun has gone down at noon-day; and, 
it may be, ignorant of the great truth that a sinner is saved 
alone by faith in the precious blood of Christ, his soul has 
been called away to give an account to that God, the gospel 
of whose grace he had slighted. 

Yery much that is excellent has been written for children 
during the present century; no age or station has been for- 
gotten; every year has brought forth some fresh theme of 
instruction, and new fields have been opened out to meet the 
increased desire for knowledge : but still the theme is inex- 
haustible. It is now many years since the writer of the 
following letters had his mind more especially directed to the 
instruction of children ; and no pact of Scripture has he found 
so to arrest their young minds as Genesis i. From thence all 
natural history may be said to take its rise ; for though the 
record of Moses is very brief, yet it necessarily contains the 
leading history of the creation of each day; and thus all that 
we see around us must be traced back to this original source, 
and so also all those beautiful illustrations of divine truth with 
which the word of God abounds. 

To render familiar to a child's mind the peculiar charac- 
teristics that marked the successive creation of each day, a 
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series of Designs have been engraved, in which the attempt 
at least has been made to give a faithful outline of the Mosaic 
record ; nothing has been added for effect, but the description 
in Genesis has been taken, and, as far as possible, faithfully 
delineated. The subject is one of acknowledged difficulty, but 
no pains or care has been spared to make it an instructive 
vehicle to the mind of childhood. Each Engraving (after the 
first) takes up the subject of the previous day; so that, while 
the first simply exhibits lighx beaming forth on ike Glohe of 
waterSf"^ and the dark clouds which enshroud it rolling back ; 
the second, in addition to this, represents the firmament (in 
which the birds of the fifth day flewj and which is evidently 
the same as the atmosphere) as surrotading the globe; while 
the third day, together with the light and atmosphere, repre- 
sents the dry land (Ps. civ. 6) rising up from the depths of the 
waters, and the three great orders of vegetation — ^trees, herbs, 

* The passage in Gen. i. 2, "And the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep," has presented a difficulty to 
some minds, as if at first the earth was a shapeless mass, though this indeed 
could not be. The most learned Hebraists have translated the passage, ''And 
the earth was desolate and waste :'' and Jer. iv. 23, corroborates this view, 
where the words are the same, and demand this translation ; by which the 
simple idea presented to the mind is, that in the beginning, when God created 
the heavens and the earth, the earth was a desolate and dark sphere of waters, 
(for there is no account given subsequently of its being formed into a sphere,) 
having in its depths or abyss thb dbt land which the Lord had destined in 
its appointed day to rise up ; and, doubUess, from the moment of its creation 
it was placed in its appointed orbit, and revolved on its own axis. '' And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters." Thus the first day's crea- 
tion was not to form it into a sphere, but to let the bright rays of light shine 
upon the sphere already formed ; and, moving on its own axis, Unmade the 
alternation of day and night, " and the evening and the morning were the 
first day." 
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aod grass, springing np on its surface; and so in the fonrth, 
the sun is seen in his brightness beaming forth from the one 
part of the hearens, throngh the earth's atmosphere, on all the 
newl j-formed beauty of the third daj, and sparkling on the 
deep, henceforth the great sonrce of light : — awhile, shining in 
the dark shades of nighty the moon and the stars are beheld as 
gladdening the scene. The fifth, with all the blessings of the 
four previons days, represents the otV and sea animate with 
life, the fowls flying in the open firmament of heaven, and the 
great whales and fish swimming in the deep ; while in the sixth 
and last day, in addition to all that had gone before, are seen 
the quadrupeds, each in those countries where first known, and 
Adam and Eye"*" in that part of the earth where it is generally 
supposed was planted the Garden of Eden. 

It may be necessary to remark that, in the engravings, from 
the third inclusive, the great divisions of the globe, as known 
itibsequent to the flood, are preserved ; for though the deluge 
doubtless caused vast changes in the earth's structure, yet 
there is great reason to believe that its general character 
remained the same ; for Moses, writing nearly one thousand 
years subsequent to the flood, speaks not only of the four 
rivers of Eden, as then known, but also enlarges on the 
countries through which they flowed : — '* The first, Pison, that 
which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, where is gold ; 
the second, Gihon, encompassing the whole land of Ethiopia ; 
the third, Hiddekel, which goeth towards Assyria: and the 
fourth, Euphrates." On the banks of the third river, Daniel 

* It is manifest, from Gen. v. 2, that Ew was created ur Adam; bat 
whether she was brought to him the sixth day, is not rerealed. Their o%ene»9 
is strikingly shown in the words, ''Male and female created he them, and 
blessed them, and called their name Adah, in the day they were created." 
2 
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had his yisions, and the fourth bears the same name to this 
day.* 

In the Letters that accompany and illustrate the Steel 
Plates, the object has been,— ^/^r^ in language adapted to the 
tender age of childhood, to show the goodness and beneficence 
of God in each day's creation ; then to explain what may be 
called the natural history of each day's mercies ; and, tktrdlt/, 
to point out, from Scripture examples, how continually the 
Holy Spirit, through the Word, uses the natural figures of 
creation to set forth Divine truth, — of which the pathetic 
lamentation of our blessed Lord over Jerusalem affords, per- 
haps, the tenderest example: "0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not !" (Matt, xxiii. ST.) And, although in a work so purely 
elementary, the subjects of science are not gone very deeply 
into, yet the general features of the earth's structure — the 
properties of light, the nature of our atmosphere, the great 
divisions of the mineral and vegetable kingdoms, the size, posi- 
tion, and velocity of the heavenly bodies, the natural history 
of birds, and fishes, and quadrupeds, are brought before the 
youthful mind, in the plainest language ; the difficult terms of 
science are as much as possible avoided, or, when of necessity 
used, they are explained. 

The subject of Qeology is not entered on in these Letters ; 
it is one far too deep for young children; and of late years so 
much bold speculation has prevailed on it, and so many theo- 
ries have been brought forward and abandoned, that the 

* It is quite true that Moses does not expressly say that this was the coarse 
of these riren before the flood, but still the language seems to imply as much. 
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ground is considered dangerous to tread on. If the causes 
of phenomena are too difficult to unravel, far better to abide 
by the word of God, and in humble prayer to Him for the 
teaching of his Spirit, to seek to know the truth, rather than 
run into the wild regions of speculation and doubt. The word 
of Qod must not be bent to suit man's notions of the fitness 
of things, but man's notions must be tried by God's word. 
''The Scriptures cannot be broken." A solemn, prayerful 
study of Geology cannot be wrong, but great watchfulness and 
caution are required. 

And as to the mercies with which we are daily surrounded, 
let any parent inquire of his little family, when gathered 
around the breakfast table, — ''I wonder how many blessings of 
the six days' creation have lent their aid to supply our wants 
this morning ?" and such a parent shall see the eyes of the 
little ones glisten with delight, while each, on the alert, seeks 
to make its answer. "Light," one of them replies. "The 
sun, papa," the least, perhaps, calls out. ''Our bread is made 
of wheat," a third answers ; whOe a little one whispers, sitting 
close by his father, "and our sugar and our tea were mad^ the 
same day as the wheat, papa." "And the cow, which was 
created the last day, gives us milk and huUer^''^ another replies. 
And so the eggs and fish (if such bounties were present) would 
offer ffliother answer; while the eldest boy, who might be 
musing the while with rather more science than the rest, would 
say, " Is not, papa, the open firmament of heaven, in which 
the birds of the air fly, and which was created the second day, 
the same as our atmosphere which we breathe so pleasantly, 
and through which the bright rays of the sun come to us, 
making everything so bright, and warm, and cheerful ?" Thus 
the whole six days are continually pouring upon man their 
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blessings; for oar Qod canseth his snn to shine on all, and 
opens his hand and fills all things living with plenteonsness. 
(Ps. cxlv.) 

This little Work, which has been prayerfully undertaken, is 
thus earnestly commended to the Lord for his blessing : may 
he sanctify it to those so dear to us, as parents, and cause the 
whole scene of the earth's beauty and the heaven's brightness 
to come to their young minds filled with instruction ; so that 
not only may our children become more and more intelligent 
concerning the works of God, and their wonderful adaptation 
to man, as the great occupant or tenant of the globe, but that, 
also, evert/thing in nature they behold may hring before them the 
illustration of some divine truth. The Lamb of the fold will 
tell them of that gracious Saviour so shadowed forth under 
this lowly emblem; the Eagle, bearing her young on her 
wings, of the power of God in bearing his people through this 
wilderness : even the sparrows chirping on the spray, numbered 
by our heavenly Father, will bring to their remembrance the 
gracious words of Him, who said, " Fear not, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows." The Lily of the valley and the 
fragrant flowers, with which God has so beautifully and richly 
clothed the field, are all full of instruction. Who can forget 
that word (equally applicable now as then) with which our 
blessed Lord comforted his disciples, — "Wherefore if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, will he not much more clothe you, ye of 
litOe faith «" (Matt. vi. 30.) 
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LETTER I. 

For by Him were all things created, that are in Heaven, and that are in earthy 
yisible and invisible, whether thej be thrones, or dominions, or principal 
ities, or powers : all things were created by Him, and for Him : and He is 
before all things, and by Him all things consist — Coloaaiatu i. 16, 17. 

My dear children, 

I HAVE lately thought that it might be useful, in addi- 
tion to the designs of the Six Days of Creation which I have 
had engraved for you and other young friends of your own 
age, if I were to write you a few plain and simple letters, 
opening out to your minds the natural history of each day's 
mercies, and the manner in which the things around us are 
continually used in the blessed Word of God to set forth 
divine truths ; so that whilst, in our walks together, we gaze 
on the earth's beauty and the heaven's brightness, you may be 
led more and more — ^not merely to sip the honey from the 
flower and pass on — but, reflecting on what you see, may get 
instruction from every object around. And, indeed, I have 
witnessed, with delight and thankfulness, your attention whilst 
I have endeavoured, by the help of the Spirit of God, to 
explain to you the first chapter of Genesis. For though it is 
quite true that the description there is very brief, yet every 
word is full of meaning and power, and the whole chapter is 
continually alluded to in other parts of Scripture, and especially 
in the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. The scene there brought 

2* (17) 
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before us is full of instruction. The Lord, for wise purposes, 
had aflSicted his servant Job, but he had failed to discern the 
hand of God in the affliction ; and, at last, the Lord is repre- 
sented coming in great condescension, and thus addressing 
him: — "Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth ? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest ? or who hath stretched 
the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened? or who laid the corner-stone thereof; when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy ?" (Job xxxviii. 4-7.) Here a new feature is pre- 
sented to us, concerning which the Spirit in the book of 
Genesis was altogether silent. The heavenly host were not 
silent spectators of the stupendous work of Creation; but, 
doubtless, day after day, as the mighty work went on increas- 
ing in glory and beauty, songs of praise and shouts of joy 
burst forth from 

" Those shining millions round His throne." 

And there is a day rapidly hastening, — "the times of restitu- 
tion," (Acts iii. 21,) when God shall make aU things new; and 
the song of that day — ^the day of Redemption — shall be far 
more glorious than the song of Creation. The former was 
confined to the angels; but the latter, as we learn by the 
vision of St. John, in the Isle of Fatmos, shall be joined by 
all the redeemed creation ; and this shall be their triumphant 
hymn of praise: — "Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, hearci I saying. 
Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
And the four living creatures said, Amen. And the four and 
twenty elders fell down and worshipped Him that liveth for 
ever and ever." (Rev. v. 12-14.) 
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The first sabject that calls for our attention in the book of 
Genesis is brought before ns in the verse I have selected for the 
motto of this Letter ; from which it is plain that the almighty 
Agent in Creation was the Son of God, of whom St» John 
says, ''In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. All things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made." 
(John i. 1, 2.) The things invisible (nnseen by ns), whether 
they be thrones, dominions, principalities, or powers, came into 
being at His word. The things visible (seen by ns), — the 
heavens, the air, the earth, the sea ;-— creation, animate and 
inanimate, sprang into existence at His command, who, in the 
fulness of time, though He was thus in the form of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, yet made Him- 
self of no reputation, and took on Him the form of a servant, 
and was made man. (PhU. ii. 6.) 

For the great and ever blessed One came and dwelt a home- 
less stranger in the world His own hands had framed, and died 
an accursed death by men whom His own hands had created ; 
-and for a little — a very little— was held a prisoner in the heart 
of that earth He had brought into being: but in death He 
triumphed over death; and, bruising the serpent's head, He 
rose triumphant, and became (as before he had been of Crea- 
tion) the Author of eternal Redemption to all that believe on 
His name. And ascending on high, He claimed the right of 
entrance as the obedient Man, who was God, to the right hand 
of the Majesty in the heavens, angels and principalities and 
powers being subject unto Him. And in like manner as He 
ascended, so shall He come again (Acts i.), and be acknow- 
ledged the "Prince of the kings of the earth," — "King of 
kings, and Lord of lords." Yes, my beloved children, that 
blessed One, who hung despised on the cross, with the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us and contrary to us 
nailed there, and there answered for by Him,— our gracious, 
blessed SUBSTITUTE, was ''the Creator of all things,^^— 
"and upholder of all things," — ''God manifest in the flesh." 
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(1 Tim. iii. 16.) A less glorious Being than this conld not 
have redeemed man, a greater there was not, — could not be. 
On Him, and on Him alone, never came yoke. He was ^' the 
uncreated Son of the Blessed." This, then, is the first truth 
I am anxious, and more than anxious, to impress on jour 
earliest thoughts, that when you look around on the earth's 
beauty — ^beautiful in its ruins (and destined to be all glorious), 
you may remember, and never cease to remember, by whom it 
was created^ by whom it was redeemed^ and by whom it shall, 
ere long, be reigned over in righteousness and peace. Having 
thus considered the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
Creator of all things, we will now look at the Creation itself. 

The first verse of the first chapter of Genesis brings before 
your minds this simple but sublime truth, "In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth, and the earth wa9 
without form and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep, and the Spirit of God moved* upon th6 face of the 
waters." Whether, my dear children, this Creation of the 
heavens and the earth immediately preceded the first day is 
not expressly revealed (though Job xxxviii., before quoted, 
strongly favours the idea), but the ordering of the six days 
themselves is very manifest ; and Exod. xx. 8-11, where the 
Lord, speaking from Mount Sinai, says, " Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy, — ^for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth," is evidence, to me conclusive, that the days 
of creation were periods of twenty-four hours of time ; and 
this, I think, is further proved by the concluding sentence of 
each day — "and the evening and the morning were the first 
day," and so on. 

Whether therefore the globef had been created a long or a 

♦ The word used in Deut. zxzii. 11, — "As the eagle flvUereth over her 
young,'' is the same as here translated moved. 

f As there is no account of the earth, after its creation, being formed into 
a sphere or globe, the conclusion is, that it came as such in the beginning 
from the hands of its great Creator, and the glory of the six days shed light, 
life, beauty and order over all ; until at the close of the six days, God saw all 
He had made, and behold it was " very good." 
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short period before the six days, as I before remarked, is not 
expressly recorded ; but there it lay in space, doubtless revolr- 
ing in its own orbit, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And now came forth that most blessed word — *' God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light ;" or, as it is lite- 
rally, '* Light shall be, and light is."* Instantly y at the com- 
mand of God, light, in all its indescribable glory, burst upon 
the darkness ; not indeed wholly dispersing it, for part of the 
earth still remained enveloped in the shades of night; but this 
also in its turn became illumined ; for the earth, revolving on its 
axis, according to the order of its creation, the alternation of 
day and night took place ; and thus God divided the light from 
the darkness, and the evening and the morning were the first day. 
And here it will be well to show you, that on each day of 
creation, the succeeding days were contemplated by the great 
Creator, and the happiness of man and every other creature 
was perpetually before Him. This we see especially in the 
alternation of day and night ; for whilst the light of day ia so 
precious to us, that without it would be gloom and wretched- 
ness — ^indeed death would reign around on every side — ^yet the 
shades of the evening and the curtain of night, seeing how 
transient are their duration, come to man and every living 
thing as positive blessing, intnting to repose^ and extend also to 
the vegetable world, which is refreshed and nourished thereby ; 
and how sweet is that word of the Psalmist, " Man goeth forth 
unto his work and to his labour until the evening." (Ps. civ. 23.) 
And how soothing to his wearied spirit, as the light begins to 
fade away, to see the birds, some seeking the branches of trees, 
and others the cavities of rocks, for rest during the night ; and 
thus, as Paley so beautifully says on this subject, "they give 
way to that sweet repose — ^that soft necessity." It is also in the 
night that the silent dew lights so gently and softly, that even 
the most fair and delicately pencilled flower is not injured but 
refreshed by it. 

* ** Light is/' giyes the fall idea of an inttantaneoua annoer to the caU of 
the Almighty Creator. 
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A difficulty has presented itself to some minds, how light, 
which is now so dependent on the sun, could have existed 
without it. But, my dear children, this is only one of the many 
things that are hidden from us for a time, but which in its 
season, if we but wait, the Lord, either here or hereafter, will 
explain. And indeed within the last few years, it has been 
proved, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that light 
can exist independent of the sun. But even if we did not 
know how it was, yet God's word simply tells us that it was so, 
and to the mind that bows to God's word> this is enough. Gon 
SATS IT, and what I cannot now comprehend, I shall under- 
stand here or hereafter, and this to me is sufficient. Light did 
exist the first day, and illumined the waste of waters, and, on 
the fourth day, the Lord gathered it into its bright and glo- 
rious tabernacle, and the Sun and light thenceforth became 
inseparable. 

Had we not certain facts by which to ascertain the amazing 
velocity with which light travels, we should think the statements 
of philosophers past belief. Sound comes to us quickly, but 
sound creeps when compared with the darting rapidity of light. 
You remember the other day when we saw a ship at sea fire a 
gun, after we saw the flash it was some moments before we 
heard the sound ; the light and the sound actually set off on 
their journey at the same moment ; but the rapidity of light 
left the sound as a wearied traveller in his course. 

« 

But I will illustrate this by an example more familiar to you : — 
standing a few days since on the hills, we saw a man in the 
valley at his work, but his mattock was partly in the air again 
before the sound telling us that it had just struck the earth came 
to our ears. Watching the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter 
from the earth, from the nearest and from the most remote part of 
her orbit (which will come under our observations when contem- 
plating the starry heavens, on the fourth day), we get a demon- 
stration of the rapidity with which light travels. Light moves 
at the rate of about one hundred and ninety thousand miles in a 
second, while sound passes at the slow and tardy rate of only 
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thirteen miles a minnte. The diflFerence between the velocity of 
soand and light is also perceiyed in a thunder storm ; if an 
interval elapse between the lightning and the thunder-clap, 
every one at the table says, ^^ Now the storm is at some dis^ 
tance^^^ but if the flash be instantly followed by that fearful 
and terrible peal, then paleness steals on the countenance, and 
the next shock^is waited for in awful expectancy. Happy, my 
beloved children, is it to be at peace with 3od, and then, 
though it were " the fire going before Him, and the whole 
atmosphere very tempestuous round about Him," yet should 
the word be full of consolation from the lips of a Faiher : — 
" Come, my people, enter thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about thee : hide thyself as it were for a little moment, 
until the indignation be overpast. For, behold, the Lord 
cometh out of his place to punish the inhabitants of the earth 
for their iniquity: the earth also shall disclose her blood, 
and shall no more cover her slain." (Isa. xxvi. 20, 21.) But 
though the Lord shall indeed come forth in indignation, and 
be " revealed in fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ;" — 
yet not so to his people ; no, in them, even his saints, as the 
next verse is, ''He shall come to be glorified, and admired in 
all them that believe." (2 Thess. i. T-10.) How beautiful is 
the word of that hymn you so well remember,— 

" Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, — ^my glorious dress ; 
Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed. 
With joy shall I lift up my head." 

But as the fourth day's creation will afford us a more ample 
field for the contemplation of light, I will now close this long 
letter ; and in my next, ere I leave this subject, I hope to bring 
before you some of those beautiful passages, from the Scrip- 
tures, where the Spirit of God sets forth divine truth by the 
gracious emblem of Light. 

Ever believe me. 

My beloved Children, 

Your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER 11. 

I am the light of the world. — John yiii. 12. 

My dear Children, 

I HAVE sometimes imagined the dismay and terror that 
would strike all things living, if, suddenly, at noon-day, a total 
darkness were to cover the whole earth ; or if, instead of the 
sun's lising, a darkness deeper than that of night were to 
spread over all things. Such, doubtless, was that of Egypt 
(Exod. X. 21), which lasted three days — a darkness that might 
be felt; and such also the awful darkness that was over th6 
whole land (Matt, xxvii. 45) when bur blessed Lord, bearing 
our sins in His own body on the tree, died the Just for the 
unjust, under the curse of God. But the darkness of Egypt, 
in God's merpy, had an end ; for He is long-suflfering : and the 
darkness of Calvary had an end ; because the sufferer paid to 
the full the amazing debt of death, and satisfied divine justice. 
(Gal. iii. 13.) But there is a darkness hastening on^ and oh I 
the terrors of that darkness that shall be eternal I It is called 
emphatically "the outer darkness," — and who may abide it? 

But we will turn from this contemplation to one as much 
filled with joy, as this is with sorrow. Let us go and meditate 
on His love, who, when He beheld the world buried in darkness, 
and judgment impending, stood forth at the call of the Father, 
and came a Light into the world. Yes, "He was the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world" 
(John i. 9) ; for if He had not taken on Him the seed of Abra- 
ham, and stood on this earth God manifest in the flesh, death 
must have reigned, and darkness would have been over the 
earth for ever — even for ever and ever. But Jesus came the 
Light of the world; and "whosoever folio weth Him shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life." (John viii. 12.) 
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In the morning of the old Creation, we heard the song of 
the angels rejoicing over the works of God : now^ in the new 
creation, when God, who commanded the light to shine ont of 
darkness, shines in the hearts of His children, and gives them 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesns Christ (2 Cor. iy. 6), there are songs in heaven also ; 
even joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth. (Lnke xv. 10.) 

What an amazing scene is presented to ns in this most 
blessed verse of Scriptnre 1 That tongne that was once ''dried 
up like a potsherd,'' now leads the choms of the skies (Psalm 
xxii. 15, 25, 27); and those bright spirits who never fell join 
in the hymn of salvation, the great theme of which is, the 
taming of the sinner from darkness to lights and from the 
power of Satan unto God. Yes, even the conversion of a 
child — ^the cry of some little Samuel, " Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth," (for, until this, Samuel knew not the Lord,) 
gives joy through the heavenly host, though their number be 
ten thousand times ten thousand and thousand of thousands. 
Oh I my dear children, may each of you be turned to the Lord, 
as Samuel was ; and so shall the song of Hannah be true of 
you, — " He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up 
the beggar from the dunghill, to set them among the princes, 
and make them inherit the throne of glory." May you be 
adopted into God's heavenly family here, to await the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light hereafter — ^bom again of the Holy 
Ghost — "bom again, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God." (1 Sam. ii. 8 ; iii. T, 10 
John i. 13.) 

But I cannot leave this most instractive and beautiful figure 
of Light without calling to your remembrance the use our 
blessed Lord made of it in the Sermon on the Mount. (Matt. 
V. 14-16.) Addressing His disciples, gathered around Him, 
He said, "Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle, and 
put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light 
3 
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to all that are in the house. Let yonr light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven." It was a great thing for Christ 
to say of His disciples, " Ye are the light of the world ;" for 
it was the very name He gave Himself: but it is even so ; for 
His people are one with Him, — ^they are partakers of the 
Divine nature — children of light — children of God ; — and as 
it is said, that God dwells within them, and God is light, 
therefore light dwells within them : thus, wherever the true 
Christian is called to go, he is to show forth the light of God 
— ^he is to reflect the image of God. You remember when 
Moses came down from the Mount of God, his face shone — 
was radiant with light : and so the Christian, that has commu- 
nion with God in the Holy Mount, should have his face radiant 
with God's brightness upon it ; and the world should be con- 
strained to take knowledge of him that he has been with Jesus. 
(Exod. xxxiv. 29, 30. Acts iv. 13.) 

We watched the day-break the other morning. At first, it 
was faint, but then grew brighter; and so on, brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. Now the Lord says, This is the 
pathway of the child of light, — ^it shines brighter and brighter 
unto the perfect day. He may indeed have storms and tem- 
pests in his way; but light is sown for the righteous, and 
gladness for the upright in heart. Light %$ sown, I cannot 
conceive any figure more beautiful than this; — a harvest of 
light awaits the child of light; and tlie Scriptures are full and 
sublime in their description of that period, when it is empha- 
tically said, — "There shall be no night there." The scene of 
the chapter (Isa. Ix.) is doubtless the conversion of Israel ; but 
in a more enlarged sense, (as the reference to Bev. zxi. 23 
proves,) it refers to the whole family of Gh)d, seated with 
Christ in the heavenly places, — "The sun shall be no more 
thy h'ght by day ; neither for brightness shall the moon give 
light unto thee : but the Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting 
light, and thy God thy glory. Thy sun shall no more go down ; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself : for the Lord shall be 
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thine eyerlasting light, and the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended. Thy people also shall he all righteous : they shall in- 
herit the land for ever, the branch of my planting, the work of 
my hands, that I may be glorified. A little one shall become 
a thousand, and a small one a strong nation : I will hasten it 
in his time." 

In passing on in the journey of life, my dear children, you 
will hear on the right hand and on the left many saying, 
"Who will show us any good?'^ O think of the Psalmist's 
answer : — ^turning away from it all, for unsatisfying is the high- 
est delight of earth, he says, — ^" Lord, lift Thou up the light of 
Thy countenance upon me ; and it shall put joy and gladness 
in my heart, more than when their com and their wine increase." 
(Ps. iv. 6.) 

But ere I conclude this letter, I must turn again to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, where our Lord graciously instructed his 
disciples by a similitude, which we are every moment through 
the day realizing : — '' The light of the body is the eye : if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be fuU of 
light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness 1" This illustration is not only very 
striking, but very searching. When we look at any object, far 
or near, the eye is the agent used : it is the light of the body ; 
it is the wondrous telescope by which we look at all the scenes 
around us. Now if our glass be rightly adjusted, and there be 
no film on the eye, and the whole body be in a healthy state, 
then will the landscape (be the view ever so extensive) fall on 
the retina, and the mind, acquainted thereby with the true dis- 
tance, proportion, and colour of the objects, shall send down 
its wishes to the various members of the body, and so the 
whole body shall he fuU of light and intelligence ; but if the 
eye be not single* — ^be unhealthy — and the view be obstructed, 
then will the mind get an imperfect return made to it ; and so 

* The best Greek writers use this word in the sense of hedUh — cleame$8 and 
freedom from obttruetion. 
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no member will be in light, but the whole in darkness. This 
is the fignre, and it is fall of spiritual instruction. If the child 
of God is in health and rigour — ^no obstruction or film on his 
spiritual sight, — ^then shall he look out on the moral scene 
before him, and every thing shall come to him in its true pro- 
portions ; — he will look at every thing with God's mind, for he 
is a partaker of his nature; and the glittering scene around 
him, the gaudy pageant, will appear in its true colours, — his 
soul will be full of intelligence, — he will see that all out of 
Christ is hastening to destruction, — he will not call light dark- 
ness, or darkness light, — ^but going on steadily in his path, in 
the power of God's grace, and by the guidance of His Spirit, 
he wOl choose the good and reject the evil ; his whole body 
shall be full of light 

But, my dear children, I will now conclude this letter. I do 
not profess to write you a concordance of all that the Scripture 
says on Light or the other blessings of the six days, but desire 
just to bring a few of the leading passages before you. May 
the word of the Lord, shone upon by HIS Spirit^ be ever a 
lamp unto your feet, and a light unto your paths. (Ps. cxix. 
105.) This is the earnest prayer of your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER III. 

Bless tiie Lord, my sonL Lord my God, thou art Tory great; thou art 
olothed with hononr and nuO^^* ^^o eororest thyself with light as with 
a garment: who stretchest out the Heayens like a curtain; who layeth the 
heams of His chambers in the waters : who maketh the clouds His chariot : 
who walketh upon the wings of the wind* — Ptcdm oir. 1-8. 

Mt deab Ohildbek, 

In each of the days of Oreation, as I before remarked, 
there was a wonderful provision made for those which followed. 
This is especially the case in the second day, when the Firma- 
ment, or what is better known to ns as the Atmosphere, came 
into existence. The language which records its Creation is 
very full : — "And God said. Let there he a firmament in the 
midst of the waters , and let it divide the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmam^ent^ and divided the waters which 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament: and it was so. And God called the firmament 
Heaven. And the evening and the morning were the second 
day,^^ Thus did the Lord by this one act of creative power 
bring into being that by which all life, whether vegetable or 
animal, was destined to be sustained. A vast body of water 
was also gathered up into the atmosphere, and suspended there 
in clouds, which became as the garment thereof. (Job xzxviii. 9.) 
Thus the waters were divided from the waters; and the means 
provided by which the earth might be continually refreshed by 
the early and the latter rain : for the clouds became, from this 
day, God's appointed reservoir of the rain and snows, which 
in due season should come and water the earth, to make i^ 
bring forth and bud, giving seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater. (Isa. Iv.) But the subject of the atmosphere is so full 
of interest, both as to its formation and various properties, 

3* 
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that we mast not hastily pass away from it. And here I mnst 
of necessity use some scientific terms ; bat' thoagh I know 
snch hard names at first sight may seem difficult to remember, 
yet be assared that the langaage of science, if not the most 
beaatifal, is the most expressive ; for eyery word carries within 
itself its own signification ; whilst, therefore, dear children, I 
will seek to avoid. an onnecessary use of these terms, I have 
little doubt bat we shall soon agree that they are even easier to 
retain than words in common ase. 

First, then, let me explain to yon the formation of the atmo- 
sphere, or the air, with which we are sarroanded. Naturalists 
— ^that is, men of science who have made these subjects their 
especial study— have ascertained that the air is composed of 
two principal gases, or elastic fluids, which have been named 
by them Oxygen and Nitrogen. The first is emphatically the 
sustainer of life, animal and vegetable ; the second has no such 
power, and so has been also called azote, that is, wiihout life : 
but as the oxygen would be too active alone, it is diluted 
with nitrogen, as water dilutes wine. The relative propor- 
tions are, — ^twenty parts oxygen, eighty nitrogen. In addition 
to these, there is also a small portion of carbonic acid gas, 
and some hydrogen,, but only in the proportion of one part to 
ninety-nine. The height of the atmosphere, it id calculated,, 
does not exceed fifty miles,^ expanding all the while as it 

* It 18 a singular thing to say, that we can weigh that which we cannot see ; 
and yet this is strictly trae of the atmosphere. We little think how it is press- 
ing npon us on every side ; for it is calculated, that on the body of a taH- 
grown man its pressure is equal to thirty thousand pounds ; but then, as it 
presses equally on every Hde, and as also we have an equal resistance toithin, 
we not only do not feel any inconyenience from it, but positive blessing. But 
as a proof of the pressure of the atmosphere, supposing you exhausted the 
air from a thin vessel, the outward pressure of the atmosphere would crush it 
to pieces. But the principle of expansion of the atmosphere is as wonderful 
as that of its condensation; for it is calculated, that at the height of five hun- 
dred miles a cubic inch of rarefied air would fiU a sphere equal in diameter to 
the orbit of Saturn. The proof of the power of ea^nsion is very simple. 
Suppose you put into an air-tight vessel a bladder, with its mouth tied, out 
of which you have expeUed as much air as possible, and then exhaust the air 
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ascends ; and at that height it becomes Eo rarefied, that it can- 
not be respired : indeed, srouants, or air stulors, aa the word 
means, who have ncTer 
ascended beyond five and 
a half milet, have even 
then found great diffi- 
cal^ in breathing ; and 
on account of the atmo- 
sphere being bo mnch 
lighter in the higher re- 
^ons, they have in many 
cases bled profusely from 
Jthe nose and month; — 
but though the ajr thns 
expands, yet the parte 
of which it is composed 
never in the leatt detfree 
vary their relative pro- 
poriiom. One traveller 

brought some Mr down ^ BiLLooB. 

from Chimborasso, the 

highest of the Andes, (that amazing range of monntuns which 
I have so often described to yoa,) and compared it with some 
taken from the lowest valley beneath ; bot the proportions vrere 

from tlie tuuI, the bladdar wonld iwill oat quite digtend»d : rsTene tha 
aiperiment, and igaia let in tha ■tmoBphaiio air, (uid it would ibrlnk np M 
if tliara wera notiiiiig in it. Wlmt mikai tha bkUoon 10 atruggle to gat Ave T 
ramplf, it ii filled with ■ gw tigkltr thjui *tmo>pheilo *ir, i, t. with h;drogen, 
uid ptatM to luTS iCa striiK loowd, thkt It m>j uoand to ragloni whate iU 
wugbt i* in bannDn; with the rarefied atmoipbara ; aod ao it s^s thTaDgh 
the flrmuneDt^ Dot indeed in a giren diraotioD, bat jnit at tha ficUa onrnnts 
of tit direct it; uid whan iti >dTentiiToai guide hka Mtisfied hii ontioiiV, 
he leta loma of the UgM hji<lrogin exiftpe, and rapidly deieanda — if too ra- 
pidl;, ha Uuowi ont uad, and thui balueai himialf. Bat tha aipariment it 
a dangeroni one; and ainee ITS3, when Hr. Hontgolfier flnt diaoorared tbe 
prineiple of nroetation, or alr-aailiaK, than baa been bat little progreaa made 
In gnidiog the balloon, altboBgh deathi and naiTOW eioapea hare bwinflntlr 
marked it< brief hiatorj. 
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the same. Others, again, have examined the atmosphere of 
the pestilent marshes near Rome ; bnt in this case also there 
was not the slightest variation ; if death was there, it arose noi 
from ike absence of the vital oxygen, (that was found tnie to its 
proportions,) but from some principle of too subtle a nature to 
be detected by chemical analysis. Indeed, the infectious atmo- 
sphere of an hospital has been examined vrith great care, even 
when its ill odour was intolerable, but no perceptible difference 
in its composition could b^ detected. 

Having thus far explained the nature of our atmosphere, I 
will now endeavour to show you some of its properties. 

The first great function of the atmosphere, as I have before 
remarked, is to sustain animal and vegetable life. . The rc: 
movaJ of it from one or the other, causes immediate death. This 
has been abundantly proved by experiment: for if we place 
either an animal or vegetable in any vessel, and then exhaust 
the air, life is at once destroyed. But, not only would death 
ensue, if the air were taken from us ; but if it ever varied its 
proportions, every thing would be seriously affected. Yet near 
six thousand years have run out since its formation ; and the 
little child just bom inhales the air with the same freedom as 
the first offspring of man. But let us suppose, for instance, 
that we inhaled nothing but the pure oxygen, or vital air; 
speedily, the lungs would become so excited, that nature could 
no longer carry on its operations ; and if, on the contrary, we 
inhaled only nitrogen, we should die; for it has been ascer- 
tained by experiment, that animals put into a vessel filled only 
with nitrogen, die instantly. And then, if the proportions 
WERE different: — ^the oxygen prevailing, we should be in 
perpetual excitement, and rendered perfectly miserable: the 
nitrogen prevailing, we should be continually panting for 
breath, and at last faint away and die. But the air, being 
measured and proportioned by the hand of infinite tenderness 
and compassion, the simple act of respiration is in itself a 
continual pleasure. We seldom think about this, however, 
unto, from bodily infirmity, or from being shut up in a little 
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room with a great nnmber of people, like the poor snfferers in 
the Black-hole at Calcutta, or walking through a dense fog, 
or passing some lime-kilns, (from which carbonic acid gas is 
giyen off abundantly,) as we did the other daj, we learn its 
yalue hj the painful contrast. 

The following beautiful remark on the action of the oxygen 
I know will interest you : — 

"Animals cannot lire without oxygen. By means of this 
gas a change which the eye can detect is produced in the blood, 
— ^the dark-coloured fluid of the reins, combined with oxygen, 
becomes the bright scarlet blood of the arteries, and in this 
blood is the life." 

But not only does man inhale the atmospheric air, but the 
whole of Tcgetable life also depends every moment on it ; but 
with this remarkable difference, that whilst man and the animal 
retain the oxygen, but exhale or give out the carbonic acid gas, 
the grass, and shrubs, and trees, care not for the oxygen, but 
greedily drink in the carbonic acid gas, which is so prejudicial 
to man. It is this that makes a walk in the country so healthy, 
as well as pleasant. At nighty however, this is reversed : then 
the vegetable demands its share of the vital air, and gives out 
carbon. Thus, while plants, or branches of shrubs in water, 
are most usejnl in a sick room bt day, they are very prejudicial 

BT NIGHT. 

I might write you a great deal more on this subject ; but I 
must pass on now to consider the second principal function of 
the atmosphere, as the great reservoir of rain and snow. Now, 
suppose you read in 1 Kings xviii. 2-5, there you will see 
what would be the state of the land if there were no such 
reservoirs as I have mentioned ; for then Ood withheld the rain 
in judgment, and all things perished. The accounts from 
Australia^ also, received in our own letters, gave ample proof 
of the same thing in our day. But this is the exception to the 
general rule ; for since the beautiful Bow has been seen in the 
cloud, seed-time and harvest have not failed. But here I 
imagine a 'difficulty that would be quickly proposed if I were 
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sitting by you — "Do not the clonds eyer get emptied? I 
should have thought that a few such nights as we had about a 
month since would have emptied all the clouds." The remark, 
dear children, is not at all a foolish one; for the clouds of 
course would empty themselves, but for one thing. "Now 
what is that one thing ?" I suppose you are all curious to 
inquire : and I answer — it is the principle of evaporation, by 
which, in infinitely fine particles, lighter than the air is near the 
earth* there ascends up to the clouds, and this continually, an 
alnazing body of water ; and so by this invisible agency they 
are kept always supplied. And here I place before you, dear 
children, two . calculations of great interest :—;/?r«<, it is esti- 
mated, that in England and Wales alone, rain falls yearly to the 
extent of one hundred thousand millions of tons (and so I do 
not wonder that you should think that the clouds should at last 
empty themselves :) and secondly, that four-fifths of this rain or 
snow returns to the clouds by evaporation. This is truly per- 
petual motion, which the philosophers have sought in vain to 
discover. It is thus ihca these bottles of heaven are kept con- 
tinuaJly supplied — and thus also that our earth is continually 
refreshed with the early and the latter rain. 

But the subject of evaporation is one of great interest. Now 
suppose you go to your large map of the world, and look for 
the Mediterranean, known in the Scriptures by the name of the 
Great Sea, and in profane history as the Mare-dntemum. It is 
entered, you will observe, by the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
are about four leagues in width, having Africa on the right 
side, and Europe on the left; these were formerly called the 
Pillars of Hercules. Through this entrance, there is continu- 

* The following beaaiifnl passage in Ecclesiastes is very descriptive of the 
sources of rivers, their ebb into the ocean, and their return to their original 
source, — "All the rivers ran into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again." Eccles. i. 7. 
The principle of evaporation draws up the waters to the clonds; and the 
clouds in their turn empty their contents, and so the supply never fails. Bee 
also the prophet Amos, ix. 6. 
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a% flowing a steady current from the great Atlantic Ocean; 
you will see also the Nile on the right side, rising in the king- 
dom of Gojam, Abyssinia,* full thirteen hundred miles distant^ 
and pouring down its torrents, till at last, through its seyen 
mouthsi it also empties itself into the Great Sea. Then, again, 
if you examine the left side, there are the Ebro in Spain, the 
Rhone in France, the Po and Tiber in Italy. .These all flow 
into, the Mediterranean; there is also the Black Sea, supplied 
by the great northern, rivers, the Danube, Don, and Dnieper, 
whose waters come down through the Bosphorus, into the 
Archipelago, or Sea of Islands, (among which you will see 
Patmos, memorable as the scene where the Apostle John had 
the visions of the Kevelation,) and finally empty themselves 
into the Mediterranean. And yet with all this amazing can- 
tinual injluxy the Great Sea neither rises nor falls ; but is the 
same today as it was when St. Paul *'' sailed under Crete, and 
the south wind blew softly;" and this simply by the principle 
of evaporation, which, with a scale of the most accurate ad- 
justment, preserves the balance in this astonishing manner, f 

If there were no rain from the clouds, the earth would soon 
present a desolate wilderness ; and if there were no evaporation 
from the earth, it would in time be a waste of waters. At ther 
flood, the Lord opened the windows of heaven, and miracu- 
lously poured down in torrents the waters suspended above, 
and, it may be, stayed the principle of evaporation ; but though, 
my beloved children, these results may be traced back to natu- 
ral causes, yet we should never, no, not for a moment, forget, 
that the Lard presides over the whole of nature. He has not 
ordained certain causes and effects, and then left the world to 
be governed by these — ^but Himself, who appoints, rules over 

* The sources of this flkmous river appear to Ue in &e Mountains of the 
Moon, about 7^ north latitude. 

f The remark, which is so common in the country, about the mm drawing 
watery has a good deal of truth in it : for its rays, beaming through the atmo- 
sphere, detect the principle of evaporation, which, howeyer, is going on just as 
much all around. 
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all in infinite Wisdom, Compassion, and LoTe. I mention 
this, as it is now so mach the fashion to say — ''Nature did 
this;" but if you again refer to the beautiful thirty-eighth 
chapter of Job, it is manifest that all creation is always under 
the most minute government and direction of Him that made 
it, — " Who hath divided a watercourse for the overflowing of 
waters, or a way for the lightning of thunder ; to cause it to 
rain on the earth, where no man is ; on the Wilderness, w];iyerein 
there is no man ; to satisfy the desolate and waste ground ; and 
to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ? Hath the 
rain a father ; or who hath begotten the drops of dew ? Out 
of whose womb came the ice ? and the hoary frost of heaven, 
who hath gendered it? The waters are hid as with a stone, 
and the face of the deep is frozen." (Job xxxviii. 25-30.) 

Yet even now if a drought prevails, or a flood increases, or 
the pestilence rages,* God is acknowledged and prayed to as the 
immediate governor of the universe ; but the best and happiest 
state is, to wait on Him in the* calm, continually — and when the 
tempest arises, we shall Jind Him ever nigh, (Ps. cxix. 114.) 

The next blessing connected with the atmosphere, which I 
will direct you to, is its power of refraction. 

Though the atmosphere may extend in an exceeding rarefied 
state more than forty-five or fifty miles in height, yet it does 
not appear to refract the rays of light beyond that ; but within 
that distance, through the influence of the atmosphere, the rays 
of the sun come to us in a bent or arched line, and thus, except- 
ing when the heavenly bodies are in the Zenith, that is, imme- 
diately over our heads, they always appear to us some degrees 
more elevated than they really are, — so that, long after the sun 
has set, we continue to see it. And this is true of all the hea- 
venly bodies ; thus, at the time of full moon, we see the sun 
after it is gone, and the moon before it rises. 

Another important property of the atmosphere, is its power 
of reflecting light. We watched the setting sun the other 

* Surely the Lord acknowledged the cry of England, in 1830, and turned 
back the cholera in answer to that cry, for his mercy endoreth for ever. 
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erening; the light of daj seemed to linger on the earth long 
after the sun wa« gone^ while colours of every hue glowed in 
the wettem skj, seeming to promise that the sun should rise 
again. " But how was the light prolonged V^ you may inquire. 
Tlie l>eautifttl arch of refraction had kept the sun with us long 
after the orb itself was sunk ; and twWf when its direct bats 
could no longer reach our eyes, but passed far abore our heads, 
we Tiewed them reflected as from a ghiss. And what language 
can describe that gentle, quiet light, the eventide f so sacred to 
meditation, (Gen. zxiv. ^Z^) which an eastern writer beautifully 
calls ''The curtain of night ^en% drawn around the closing day/' 

Another most gracious property of the atmosphere is its 
motion f "the wind.'' The principle on which this is regulated 
is very simple ; — when, from a variety of causes, any portion of 
the atmosphere %e^iii heated, it becomes rarefied, or expanded, 
and Immediately ascends till it meets with air of the same 
weight as itself; but instantly when this process begins, the 
air around hastens to fill the vacancy. If the previous process 
bad been gentle, the wind is gentle ; but if rapid, the wind is 
high and stormy; sometimes the light breeze, at another time 
the terrific hurricane.* 

Ttie phenomena of the wind, or the atmosphere in a state of 
movement or agitation, come to man fraught with blessing; for 
the storm and tempest have beneficial results. It is the great 
conservator or preserver of health: but for it, disease and 
death would gather on every side. Have we not found, in 
climbing the sultry kills, when we reached the heights, the 
balmy air came to us all sweet and refreshing, adapted exactly 
to our wants, by the hand of that ever watchful Being who is 

* It bM bMO Meertaintd from obi«nrftt&9D tli*t th« win4 traveU ai th* fol- 
lowing raU9 per hmr /— light tAt, four Mi4 ft qiurter mllM ; fr««h br«MM, four* 
tMD nlLei ; bftif f ftto of wiad^ tbirij-^ix milM ; ft f •!«, fUtj-two miU§ f ft hnrri- 
6ftD«, eigbtj'Cigbt mlLef ; ft barri^ftoft CMnryiag ftU Imfon H, oo« hundred ftD4 
iwmiy milw. W&n4« mftf b« divided into tbr«« elMMte* ;— Sr«t, trade tHnds,^' 
tb«M ftlwA/i hUw ao« wftjr, ftud \Ai)w witbin Um ir^pUm, ftnd ft tnw d£gra«i 
beyond it) ueeQud, inan«o<m4^'4bmB blow bftlf Uw jtmt K. E.,ftiid bftjf K. W«; 
tbird, variahle wlnd9,-^}\MM» to dftilj cbftogft. 

4 
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as kind as He is powerfal? How often have I at Jamaica 
looked longingly to the sea, watching the sea-breeze come 
rippling and sparkling in the snnbeam, till at last it reached 
onr vessel. It was a delightful sight to see onr flag, (just 
like the one your dear grandmamma made for you,) that had 
been hanging down as if partaking in the general sultriness, 
on a sudden stream ovi almost instinct with the joy of all 
around. And at night, when the sea-breeze had died away, 
and all was calm and still, the air, cooling from the fervent rays 
of the sun which had "shone the live-long day," now came 
hasting down the mountains, as the land messenger, vicing in 
refreshment with that from the sea ; but though cooler, yet was 
not so invigorating. The cause of the land and sea-breeze is 
simply the rarefying and condensing of the atmosphere. In 
the morning, after the sun had risen to some height, the whole 
air around begins to feel its power, and soon expands or rare- 
fies ; and (as I before remarked on the causes of the wind) the 
neighbouring sea-air rushes in to fill the vacancy : and at night, 
when the heat has passed away, the air that had ascended, again 
condenses, and comes down to us cooler than even the sea- 
breeze. But one must dwell, dear children, in tropical coun- 
tries to know the value of these mercies. 

But not only is the wind so valuable to us, as the preserver 
of health ; but it is also the principal means of all bur communi- 
cations with other countries. Let us look again at your n^ap 
of the world. See how the water exceeds the extent of the 
land.* Look at the various ports and harbours and rivers, as 
if the Lord intended the sea as the great highway by which 
the nations of the earth should have intercourse. Imagine 
that you could in an instant of time see all the ships that are 
at this moment on the ocean, all with their respective colours, 
how full of interest would the sight be. There you would see 

* The surface of the globe contains about one hundred and ninetj-six mil- 
lions of square miles, one hundred and forty-seven millions being water, and 
forty-nine millions land. Only about one-quarter of the earth's surface is 
land — the remaining three-quarters are water. 
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the stars of America, the anion of England, the eagles of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, the tri-coloured flags of France and Holland, 
some sailing this way, some that ; some for pleasure, and not* 
withstanding the gospel of peace, many just now for war. 
All, however, intent on one thing, — ^to reach the port to which 
they are bound : for everything in a vessel's voyage bears on 
this. If you could hail each vessel, and ask them this ques- 
tion, — " Where are you bound ?" not one of the many thou- 
sands would say, "I don't know." No; they are in earnest. 
Alas! how many hundreds of thousands ar^ sailing on the 
ocean of life, surrounded with danger, and yet, if you ask them 
whither they are going, they would be constrained to say, " I 
don't know ;" for without a pilot, without a compass, without a 
rudder, they are driven on by fierce winds ; and, if the Lord 
interfere not, ere long they must inevitably make shipwreck of 
their souls. 

But reflect, my dear children, on the scene we have imagined ; 
and with the exception of those few steam-packets, (few in 
comparison,) which seem to pass on regardless of the winds, the 
commerce of the world is kept up by by the unaided agency 
of the wind. I say unaided agency ; for though the sailor 
spreads his canvass "low and aloft," yet he is altogether de- 
pendent : the wind bloweth where it listeth ; and only as he is 
obedient to its dictates he prosp^s. At one time you see 
him, in the midst of storm and tempest, ploughing his way 
through seas that seemed to threaten his destruction ; and at 
another time, in the light and gentle airs of summer, his vessel, 
like the bird, seems to ruffle her plumage* with delight, extend- 
ing her utmost sails to catch every straggling zephyr. I have 
sometimes been struck with wonder at the thought of a vessel 
leaving the Thames, or other port, and going the circuit of 
the globe, and coming back to her first anchoring, and not 

* Looking on a beautifal yessel, with every sail spread, almost seeming 
instinct with life, hastening on at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, one 
can hardly wonder at the poor Esqnimanz thinking that Captain Boss's ships 
were some large birds about to light on their coasts. 
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one finger of man put ont to impel her. The wind has done it 
entirely — man has simply acted as its servant. Beautiful is 
the language of the poet Cowper, when speaking of the ship 
that bore some missionaries to India : — 

"Heaven epeed the eanvae gaUantly unfurl'd. 
To fnnush and accommodate a world; 
Let nothing adyersei nothing unforeseen^ 
Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene. 
That flies, like Oabriel, at its Lord's commands. 
With message of God's love to heathen lands." 

Cowper^ 9 Poems: — Charity, line 201.* 

* How graciously was prayer answered as it regards that most interesting 
of all interesting voyages, when the good ship Duff, with devout Capt. Wil- 
son, and a crew, many of whom loved the Lord, and thirty missionaries, left 
Great Britain for the islands of the Pacific, thousands praying for her. We 
traced her voyage on our map a few days since with the utmost interest. How 
beautiful were the remarks of the good old Dr. Haweis, when, in his thanks- 
giving sermon, he mentioned to the congregation the safe return of the ship 
Duff: — " To traverse more than twice the circumference of the globe, espe- 
cially amidst the lurking shoals, hidden rocks, and low islands of the South- 
ern Ocean, must, it is well known, be full of danger. They felt it, and 
sometimes were at their wits' end, going up to heaven, and sinking down 
into the depth, shook by the pealing thunder, embayed without a passage, 
and once suspended on a dreadful reef. I read and trembled; but 'he that 
dwelleth under the defence of the Most High shall be safe under the shadow 
of the Almighty.' I was ashamed, humbled, comforted ; and I exulted, when, 
in the midst of the most awful scenes, I heard one of the brethren say, 'We 
took the wings of faith, and fled in prayer to the God of our mercies ; and 
when we had sung an hymn, presently the storm abated, and we lay down 
comfortably and fell asleep.' Ah, ' so he giveth his beloved sleep.' In the 
whole of this long voyage, not a life was lost, not a limb was broke, not a 
mast sprung, not a sail split, not an anchor lost, but goodness and mercy fol- 
lowed her the whole voyage." And how beautiful on the great sea was the 
course of this ship that published peace, and proclaimed salvation to the 
islands of the South ! I just add the course of the Duff, that those young 
friends who have not the valuable book from which I gathered it (Rev. Mr. 
Griffin's Life of Captain Wilson) may have the same pleasure as we had : — 
''Sept 23d, 1796, left Portsmouth; Oct. 6th, passed Madeira; Oct 14th, an- 
chored at the Cape de Yerds; Nov. 12th, reached Kio Janeiro; sailed down 
the coast of Spanish America to lat 30^ S., long. 50° W., then bore away 
across the Atlantic towards the Cape of Good Hope; Jan. 30th, 1797, passed 
New Zealand; March 6th, anchored at Otaheite; May 26th, sailed to the 
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This if fl finronrite mA^eei with me, ai yon know; bot I masl 
leare % And piuw at onee to two other gradoiii properties of 
the atmosphere^ 

What made those soaiids eometoonr ears so sweet the other 
ereniogf or, indeed, what made them come at all, when we 
beard the beaotifnl bjmm— 

^WlijtlMMftMf? hthM'UMlmu 
H<»kU tlM iMla, «ii4 goldM ik9 Mp i 
tSprmd Hm Mili md etieb IIm IwMfM^ 
Ami to waft lu i1iro«|^ fh* lUep, 

To IfeMO ngfooi, 
WImto dio mountn tmm \a w^epV 

It was stin the gradons agenejr of 'tiie sarronnding atmo- 
sphere, one of whose properties is to eonrey sonnd; and this, 
too, jost in the proportion to make those sounds pleasant: 
for if indeed thej were deeper, or onr sense of hearing sharper, 
or more aente, what miserj should we be in ;— or if the case 
was rerersed, life wonld be ft continual exertion, stretching the 
ear to hear; but as it is, loring-kindness and goodness mark 
this graeions boon. The proof that sonnd is eonrejred bjr the 
atmospheric air is rerj ample. Suppose we put a bell into a 
g^ass Tessel, and then exhiuist the air ; — now shake the ressel 
bard — an is quiet, and jet we see that the clapper has touched 
the side. Whjr does it not sound? The air is gone. But 
now let the air in, and shake the bell, and it rings as usual. 
The sound is caused hj the resistance of the atmosphere, 

Frimdljr IfUiuli^ Jan. Mb, to tlio ICMfnof m ; Aug* 4tb, Hiuililiio ; Aug IStb, 
Tmg0Uih0o; Sopt. 9ik, Wtt^MW, If or. 7tli, pMiod tlio Pokw Ifl«iid«; tod 
roiobod Kftoao V9f* tUt', loft Ckhu^ Boe. 2Srd; aaobored st tiio Cafo of 
0O0d Hopo Mtfela 17tb, 279S; touebod fli St Holon* April 1Mb; pot Into 
Cofb /oao iHh ; aud cfffirod st London Jvlf lltb f^ §o ibat in U§§ Hum two 
j^unf, \ff tbfoo aionib% fbo b«d trftrenod moro tium twioo tbo ^eumtaeuee 
of tbo ^bo, huriug Mflod noor ift/ thotnoad mfloo; And going oat and eom- 
ing in, tbo Lord ronuuluiblf bloMod bor rojngo; Mid rtoeo tbeo, tbooa md i 
b*TO loft tboflo iobrndo bkfrtng &od for tbo light of tbo gotpol.— 800 tbo 
bunontod Bor. Vr. Wftlhuat^* ralonblo MimAauMtj Work. 

4* 
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throngh which it had to break its way. Suppose for a moment 
that the atmosphere was deprived of this property, what con- 
sternation, would gather on every side, — all Christian commn- 
nion, all social intercourse would be at an end, and the business 
of the world would stand still, and every man would be as one 
that was dumb. Well, then, may we join in that transport of 
praise, and with the Psalmist cry aloud, ''Praise God in the 
firmament of his power." (Psalm cl. 1.) 

How fragrant the air was the other evening when we walked 
by the fields where they were gathering in the hay ; but why 
did we inhale the fragrance so pleasantly ? Here, again, the 
same means that conveyed the sound conveyed also the scent ; 
for if instead of the bel^ you had plucked a rose, and put it in 
the glass vessel, and exhausted the air, it would wither and die, 
without emitting one particle of scent to tell you what it once 
was. 

But, my dear children, I think I never wrote you so long a 
letter before, and I must hasten to relieve your attention by 
only just briefly recapitulating the seven properties of the 
atmosphere I have endeavored to explain to you. 

1st, Its power of sustaining life, whether animal or vegetable. 

2d, Its being the reservoir of the rain,* snow, and dew, &c. 

3d, Its gracious property of refraction of light. 

4th, Its gracious property of reflecting light. 



* Raxn 18 the yapoor that asoends from the earth and seas, condensed in 
the npper regions, and by electrical action formed into drops, which descend 
to the earth by their own weight. Snow and Hail are the same drops frozen 
in their jonmey to the earth. In the former case, the frost catches the revoly- 
ing oload ere its particles are formed into drops ; in the latter, after tiiey are 
so formed. Moar Fro§t is produced by the dew being frozen; and thas in 
aatnmn yon wiU find the dew just on the transit, that is, just commencing to 
be the hoar troat, l>ei^.— In a caUn and •erene night, part of the yapbnrs, as 
they ascend from ^e earth, are condensed by the eoldness of the air into 
invisible particles, somewhat heavier than the air, and which descend so 
gently as not to ii^nre the most fragile and delicate flowers. In some coun- 
triet, (the Holy Land especially,) the dew is so heavy that the tent of the 
traveller requires to be wrung out in the morning. 
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Silly The wind or agitated atmosphere ; — the great preserrer 
of health ; and the means of commercial intercourse. 

6th, Its being the medium of sound, and therefore that hj 
which all social communion and general intercourse is kept up. 

Tth, As the medium of the sense of smelling. 

Think of these properties, beloved children, and remember 
that you always enjoy the first, and continually one or more of 
all the other six ; and so may you in every thing be led by 
God's Spirit to give thanks; and thus living in a continual 
state of dependence, you wHl live in a contmual state of peace. 

Believe me, 

Ever your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER IV. 

And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament. 

Daniel xii. 3. 

My dear Children, 

Though the Scriptures say bat little to us of the firma- 
ment itself by way of illustration, yet in a variety of ways it is 
alluded to. But if I were to mention and enlarge upon all the 
passages that introduce the rain and hail and snow, in this way, 
my letter would swell out to a very long one. 

Now suppose you turn to your Bibles, and look at Gen. i. ii. ; 
there you will see the order of Adam's creation ; — first God 
formed him from the dust of the earth, and then breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul ; 
and from that time his natural life was sustained, according to 
God's appointment, by means of his inhaling, as we do, the 
vital air. 

But both his spiritual and natural life depended on his obe- 
dience to the command to eat not of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. Gen. iii. tell us, that listening to the counsel 
of Eve, who before had been beguiled by the serpent, Adam 
ate of the tree, and instantly, dying, he died: — that is, his soul 
died ; his body became mortal or dying ; and body and soul 
exposed (when the day of judgment should come) to the second 
death. Gen. v. records, that Adam begat a son in his own 
likeness : — ^not God's, but his own ; the likeness of a dead man 
—a man cut off from God : and to this St. Paul alludes when 
he says, — "by man came death:" — ^but though man was thus 
cut off from God, yet still, as St. Paul testified to the Gentiles 
at Athens, " In Him we live and move and have oiir being," — 
that is, we depend every moment for our existence on God : — 
He takes our breath, we die. This, my dear children, brings 
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strikinglj to our mincb the ommpresenee of Ood^ or Ood being 
always present, tn aU places and at aft iimt$. I know of no 
figare that so fnllj illustrates this as the all-penetrating, all- 
perrading atmosphere ; so that, when light itself in vain knocks 
for admission, (as in a caTem or darkened room,) the air comes 
in as the rightfol occupant and dweller in all things — daj and 
night, place or distance, make no difference, and there is no 
possibility ot putting it away but by artificial means, as I hare 
shown in my preyious letter ; and then, whercTcr its absence 
is — there is death, reigning and ruling in all its power. There 
was a scene once acted upon the earth, the first (and, oh ! thai 
it may be the last) that affords us the most solemn and awful 
consideration on this subject: I allude to the French Revolu- 
tion of 1793, of which we were reading some time since. Then 
it was that a nation of twenty millions of people, priding them- 
selres on being the most polite nation of the earth, proclaimed 
by an edict of its naiianal assembly two awful decrees, — ^fir^t, 
that there was no Ood ; and second, that death was an eternal 
sleep. Like the fool that said in his heart, they said opsnlt, 
" Tush, there is no Ood ;'' and, ''As they did not like to retain 
Ood in their knowledge,'' the Lord left them for a little, and 
France was as if there was no God. And, oh I who can describe 
the horrors of that awful period? Historians, by common 
consent, have marked that era in the world's great chart of time 
as the "Beion of Terbob." Scenes too terrible to describe 
followed each other in rapid succession I The rulers of to-day 
were the victims of the morrow I The prince of the power of 
the air seemed the alone monarch of that unhappy land ; and 
the various forms of government that arose were but as his 
VASSALS ; till at last, drunk wi^h the blood of her own children, 
the whole empire seemed threatened with annihilation, A mili- 
tary despotism succeeded the reipi of terror; and this (bad as 
it is in itself) was hailed with acclamation by the people. 

I did not, when I commenced this letter, at all intend to 
have introduced this subject to your minds, (though I am sure, 
in the pbesent dat especially, every child should know it,) but 
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as it brought so forcibly before me Ihe blessing to man of the 
omnipresence of God, I could not forbear. Oh, how full of 
consolation is it to that child who loves God, and who is at 
peace with him in the precious blood of Christ, to know that 
God is as much about his every footstep invisible, as He was 
VISIBLE about the tents of Israel when marching through the 
wilderness 1 We have our cloud by day, our light by night; 
we have our manna, our bread of life, in this desert wilderness, 
and water flowing from the rock that follows ; we have a robe 
that never wears, and a foot that never swells ; and above all, 
far above all, a Lamb, even the Lamb of God, (which, like the 
heavenly pattern seen by Moses in the mount, and shown out 
in the altar of burnt-offering,) is as a sweet savour unto God, 
and bears away the sin of the world. While then, beloved 
children, you breathe the air of lile so freely and happily, oh, 
think of Him who is yet nearer still to you than the air itself I 
for not only as His creatures '' do we live and move and have 
our being in Him," but if adopted' into His family, then are we 
partakers of the divine nature. The word is full of grace 
which speaks the oneness of believers with the Lord Jesus,— 
" No man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church." (Eph. v. 29.) 

In the prophet Daniel, chap. xii. 1-3, the firmament is figu- 
ratively introduced with great force and beauty ; the scene is 
the Resurrection, and the prophet says, "And those that be 
wise shall shine as the firmament ; and those that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever." In the margin 
it is "those that are teachers ;" but in either sense it is very 
beautiful. 

But what makes the firmament so bright — so transparent — 
so dazzling ? The Sun has his tahemade there, and the firma- 
ment is bright in his brightness. Oh, never forget His love 
that purchased that glory I (for it is a glory of redemption ;) 
and remember, that to secure it He gave that brow, now sur- 
rounded with glory, to be encircled with thorns ; and that we 
might cry "Abba, Father," in the spirit of adoption. He 
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ottered the piercing crj, *^ Mj God, my Ood, wbj ba« thon for- 
saken me V^ (Mark xr. 84.) ^'He wati made sin for as who kneur 
no sin, that we might be made the righteooaness of Qod in Him/' 
(2 Cor, T, 21.) I know not how to stop, when on this subject 
The love of Christ is infinite ; it has lengths and breadths and 
depths and heights which pass knowledge* (Eph, liL 19,) 
" Thanks be nnto God for his* nnspeakable giff (2 Cor. ix. 15.) 
How fertile the fields looked the other daj, after that long 
and painful drought. The rain had come down during the 
previous night, and we could almost see the arid and parched 
field change its colour as we gazed on it Such, in effect, is 
the blessing of the word of God when ministered bj God's 
H0I7 Spirit to the soul. His gracious presence is like the 
showers upon the mown grass I How beautiful the language of 
Moses, — ^' Gire ear, ye heayens, and I will speak : and hear, 
O earth, the words of mj mouth. My doctrine shall drop as 
the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew, as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass.'* 
(Deut xxxii, 1, 2.) And again in that most interesting chap- 
ter of Isaiah, — '' For as the rain eometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and retumeth not thither, but watereth the earth 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater ; so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth : it shall not return unto me Toid, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I send it For ye shall f;o out with joy, and 
be led forth with peace : the mountains and the hills shall break 
forth into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree : and it shall 
be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut oC (Isa. lf« 10-13.) Here the illustration is 
exactly the same as is Deuteronomy, and though the ultimate 
extent of the prophecy looks forward to a period when all shall 
be joy — the times of the restitution of all things, when Crea- 
tion, -delivered from the bondage of corruption, shall rejoice in 
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the reign of its rightful King who has redeemed it — ^the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven, yet doubtless now there is an 
earnest of it in those who have the first fruits of the Spirit. 
(Rom. viii. 23.) For where the Holy Spirit dwells, the. brier 
and the thorn, the angry and cruel passions, are exchanged for 
the myrtle and the jEir — so beautifully emblematic of the fruits 
of the Spirit. (See Gal. v. 22, 23.) For though sin is not 
eradicated, it is subdued; and God's Holy Spirit, and not 
Satan, has the dominion, and reigns in, and over the new-bom 
child of God. (Rom. tL 14.) 

Another beautiful figure in nature is the Dew, and none is 
more frequently used. I wiU mention three especial allusions 
to it. Do you remember the other morning, in our drive, it 
would have been in vain to attempt to count the glittering 
dew-drops of the morning : the sun was up, and every drop 
seemed a radiant gem upon the indescribable beauty around. 
I thought of that multitude which no man could number, and 
it seemed to me at once to expound the sublime description in 
Psalm ex. — "Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power, in the beauties of holiness from the womb of the morn- 
ing: thou hast the dew of thy youth." Hebrew scholars say 
the word '* willing" is used in the highest degree, it is most 
WILLING, and the last clause is literally ''thy progeny shall be 
as dew from the womb of the morning." 

Bright and glorious will be the morning of the Resurrection 
of the just: then the Sun of Righteousness shining on the 
dew, every drop shall glisten and be resplendent in His bright- 
ness. But not only is the dew thus used, but it has also a 
second order of illustration; when speaking of Israel's cap- 
tivity being turned, in Hosea xiv. 6th verse, the Lord says, 
" I will be as the dew unto Israel : he shall grow (or blossom) 
as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon." Last year, 
if you remember, I told you of my visit to the great synagogue 
in Duke's Place, London, at the feaat of the Passover ; and 
how I was struck with astonishment at the number of the 
prayers offered to the Lord as the Father of the Dew, entreat- 
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ing him to be as the dew to Israel. I asked an aged Jew by 
me what it meant, and he said it was aU a figure ; but I said 
of what f and he looked at me as if disinclined to answer. 
Poor Israel! yes, you shall again be visited by the dew, the 
Lord shall indeed return to Jerusalem with mercies, (Zech. i. 
16,) he will yet be as the cloud of dew in the heat of harvest; 
for Israel, with the Spirit poured out from on high, shall blos- 
som and bud, and fill the face of the world with fruit. (Isa. 
zxvii. 6; Micah Y. T; Zech. viii. 12, 13.) 

There is yet one more use of this gracious figure ; it occurs 
in Psalm cxzziii., and sets forth the love that brethren in the 
Lord should have one to the other ; the scene of the Psalm is 
supposed to be "the whole Levite family attending in the 
service of God." ''Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity I It is like the precious 
ointment upon the beard, even Aaron's beard : that went down 
to the skirts of his garments ; as the dew of Hermon descended 
upon the mountains of Zion : for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life forevermore." 

The dew of Hermon descended upon aU the mountains of 
Zion; Mizar, the little hiU, received it, as well as the lofty 
Lebanon : so in the sweet offices of brotherly love, the least 
disciple is not to be overlooked, and the gracious One that 
watches the whole family, says that a cup of cold water given 
in the name of a disciple shall not be forgotten of Him.^ It was 
the remark of a Pagan nobleman, that the early Christians satig 
hymns to Jesus cu God, and that they loved one another ; blessed 
testimony to their faith and practice ; for truly where the Lord 
Jesus is not acknowledged as one with the Father over all, God 
blessed for ever, there is no saving faith : and where brotherly 
love is wanting, there is no evidence that the faith is genuine. 

It is a singular fact, that when the manna fell on the ground 
around the tents of Israel, it fell on the dew, (Numb. xi. 9,) 
and when the dew was exhaled or drawn up by the heat, (Exod. 
xvi. 14,) the manna remained in sight, looking like the co« 
riander seed — small as the hoar-frost. I do not attemj^ to 
5 
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explain at large, dear children, the connexion between the dew 
and the manna, but it seems beantifully to set fortb, that we 
only know Christ as the True Manna, by the teachings of the 
Holy Ghost given to us. Thus when the poor leper was 
brought into the camp, at peace with God, the blood was put 
on his right ear, right hand, and right foot, and the oil was put 
oyer the blood, setting forth this same truth ; for so the Spirit 
of God consecrated him to serve God. (Lev. xiv. 14-18.) 

^he Clouds are often used in the Scripture as the symbol of 
the presence of God : thus it was in the cloudy piUar 'thai the 
Lord manifested Himself to Israel in mercy — ^to Egypt in judg- 
ment. It was the cloud of his presence that overshadowed 
the camp. (Exod. xiii. 21 ; Ps. cv. 39.) Clouds and darkness 
are also said to be about Him. The Lord ascended from 
Olivet, and a cloud received Him out of His people's sight. 
He was brought in the clouds of glory to the Ancient of days, 
(Dan. vii. 13,) and He will come again in the clouds of glory. 
(Matt. xxvi. 64.) When, then, you look on the clouds, dear 
children, think of those wondrous scenes, and of that dai/, 
especially called the day of the Lord. (Luke xvii. 24 ; 2 Pet. 
iii. 12.) In the Epistle of Jude there is a figure used con- 
cerning the clouds, that I am not aware occurs in any other 
place; false professors of the religion of Jesus are called 
"clouds without water." It often happens that clouds here 
and there present themselves, but pass over our heads, — ^there 
are no gentle droppings from them — ^no refreshing showers; 
they are floating clouds without water. Such are those who 
have a name to live, and are dead before God : you may meet 
them in society, and they will speak of the world, and its 
amusements, and vanities, and pleasures. They have indeed a 
Sabbath form of godliness ; but a religion that is confined to 
times and seasons, and that does not breathe through the every- 
day circumstances of life, is a poor thing. Such professors 
are as clouds without water, and awful is their state, if they 
repent not; — ^the Scripture says, "To whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever." (Jude 12, 13.) 

I tUnk I must mention one more passage to you — ^it is in 
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Job ix. 30, 31; about the Snow: — ''If I wash myself with 
snow- water, and make my hands never so clean ; yet shalt Thon 
plunge me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me." 
Tou remember that Job was a man that feared Ood and 
eschewed or avoided evil (i. 8) ; there was none like him on 
the earth. This God said of him (i. 8), but when Job thought 
of himself as standing before God^ he said, How shall a man 
be just with God ; if He will enter into judgment with him, he 
cannot answer him one of a thousand (ix. 1-3) : see also ver. 
15, and then added the words I have quoted, — ''though I wash 
me with snow-water.'' Now there is no water so cleansing, so 
purifying, as the snow-water, and the Patriarch Job alludes to 
this property. Though, he said, I were cleansed and cleansed 
again from every visible defilement, and not one single blemish 
could be detected on me bt xak, yet when He looks on me, 
whose eyes are as a flame of fire, searching to the inmost thought, 
not only shall there be specks here and there, but like one 
plunged in the ditch, "mine own clothes shall abhor me." So 
my beloved children, man in his own righteousness cannot 
stand before God ; for in His sight can no man living be justi- 
fied : see especially Zech. iii. 3, and compare Ps. xxiv. 3, 4, 
with Ps. xviii. 20. In each you will see the Lord Jesus as 
the One, and the only one, who had clean hands and a pure 
heart, and who, in the virtue thereof, having not only obeyed 
the law, but magnified it and made it honourable, claimed the 
right of entrance into the holy place ; and as the obedient man 
who was God, sat down at the welcome of the Father, at his^ 
right hand, (Ps. ex. 1,) angels, principalities, and powers, 
being made subject unto him. (1 Pet. iii. 22.) The Scriptures 
afford abundant illustrations on this subject^ but I will not 
fatigue you. You will find it a profitable exercise, if, during 
the next week at breakfast, each one brings some passage from 
the word of God, in which the rain and dew and snow are used 
in illustration. Some months ago, if you remember, yon did 
so, and we were all much interested. 

Ever your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER V. 

And God called the dry land earth; and the gathering together of the waters 
called He seas : and God saw that it was good. And God said^ let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fmit 

. after his idnd, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth : and it was so. And 
the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind, and God saw 
that it was good, and the eyening and the morning were the third day. — 
Cfenetia i. 10-13. 

My dear Children, 

Two days of the history of our globe had now run out, 
and the third came full of blessing. The character of this 
day's creation was two-fold, as the account in Genesis i. fully 
manifests. The first part was a call for the dry land (which 
evidently had been already created in the beginning) to appear ; 
the second was the creation of the three great orders of vege- 
tation — ^trees, herbs, and grass. I know of no part of Scrip- 
ture that brings out the character of this day's creation so 
strikingly as the 104th Psalm. The inspired Psalmist looks 
back three thousand years, and brings the whole subject most 
blessedly before our minds, from 1st verse to the 6th of this 
Psalm: — "Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be removed for ever. ITiou coveredst it with the 
deep as toith a garment: the waters stood above the mountains," 
The mountains were there, but the waters covered them. — 
" At Thy rebuke — ^that is, at Thy word commanding them — 
they jUd; at the noise of Thy thunder they halted away^ and 
the dry land appeared. And then how striking the description 
of the rivers and fountains of water, and the great sea:— 
" They go up by the mountains, they go down by the valleys, 
unto the place which Thou hast founded for them — (evidently 
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the great ocean) : — Thou hast set a boand'" that they may not 
pass over, that they turn not again to cover the earth. He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys, which ran among the hills, 
they give drink to every beast of the field." But we must go 
back a little to the scene before us. — ^When the dry land 
appeared, it doubtless presented all the varieties of mountains 
and valleys, islands and continents; and the waters likewise, 
all their varieties of oceans and seas, lakes, rivers, and streams. 
At first the earth must have looked barren, but this could have 
been but of short duration ; for no sooner had the command 
gone forth, than verdure and beauty covered the face of the 
land, and this, too, in a state of maturity, all having seed in 
themselves. So that every tree, and every shrub, and every 
flower we now see, had its fint parent there ; for though the 
vegetable world has branched out for man's happiness in almost 
endless variety, yet doubtless the heads of all the respective 
families sprang into existence that third day. Some have 
supposed that this creation was confined to one place, the 
Garden of Eden ; and that the winds and waters, and fowl, 
have from age to age carried out the seeds to other lands. 
Others suppose that the great leading orders of the three divi- 
sions of vegetable life sprang up in the countries where God 
had destined they should flourish ; so that the ofik and the 
pine, and all the hardy families, had the north for the first 
home ; and the palm, the vine, the olive, the myrtle, and the 
more tender trees, the south. This last idea seems to me to 
be much the more probable, and I have endeavoured to exhibit 
it in the plates, although of course, from the smftllness of their 
size, I could but imperfectly accomplish it. 

Having thus endeavoured briefly to explain to you what 
seems to me to have marked the order of this day's creation, I 
must now seek to tell you something of the blessings connected 
therewith, and also enlarge a little on the natural history of 

* Some haye applied this ninth verse to the promise to Noah, that the 
waters should no more coyer the earth ; bat Creation is surely the subject 
throughout the whole Psalm. 
5* 
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the metals and minerals within the heart of the earth, and of 
the trees and grass on its surface. In the twenty-eighth of Job 
there is a beautiful remark on this, ''As for the earth, out of it 
Cometh bread, and under it is turned up as it were fire ; the 
stones of it, the place of sapphires, and it hath the dust of 
gold;" and in the first verse, " Surely there is a vein for the 
silver, and a place for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken 
out of the earth, and brass is molten out of the stone." In 
these few verses, what an amazing quantity of information is 
given to us I and, considering the antiquity of the book of Job, 
it is of increased interest. In the close of this chapter, when 
inquiring the value of wisdom, all the precious metals and 
gedis of the earth are introduced, and then put aside ; for tlie 
value of wisdom — ^the wisdom of God, even Jesus — is far 
above all the glory of the earth. But the verses are so beau- 
tiful that I quote them : and they tell us how well the value of 
these things was known at this early period of the earth's his- 
tory: — "It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the 
gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
gold and the crystal cannot equal it : and the exchange of it 
^hall not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made 
of coral or of pearls, for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold." 

If you compare Luke xi. 49 with Matt, xxiii. 34 and 1 Cor. 
i. 94, and then read Proverbs i. 20-23, viii. and ix., I am sure 
you will see that in applying the title of the Wisdom of God 
to the Lord Jesus, we have authority which cannot be gainsayed. 

But the knowledge of the metals, with their uses, can be 
traced back far beyond the time of Job ; for Genesis iv., when 
speaking of Lamech, the sixth from Adam in the line of Cain, 
says that he had three sons, Jabal, the father of such as dwell 
in tents, and have cattle ; Jubal, the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ ; and Tubal-Cain, an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron. 
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And now, my dear children, in endeayouring to tell- 70a 
some of the blessings connected with the third day, the subject 
is so extensive, that I hardly know where to begin. For look 
around on every side, and we are surrounded with its mercies ; 
1st, as it regards the mineral kingdom, (which includes all the 
metals,) what could we do without iron and coal ? All our 
manufactories depend on these productions of the earth, and 
we know of no substitute for them ; for though indeed the 
natives of the South Sea Islands may make a rude substitute 
of bone and hard wood for their axes, war-instruments, and 
fish-hooks, yet bone and wood would make but poor steam- 
boilers, railroads, &c. Consider the prodigious strength of the 
boiler of a great steamship ;* nay, look at the ship itself, like 
a massive island of Iron, and then look at the hair-spring of 
a watch, or that delicate and fine needle that little Mary works 
with. From the iron, originally taken from the stone, and 
melted down by the agency of the coal, man has been enabled 
to produce these widely different results. Indeed, as I remarked 
before, there is no limit to the usefulness of tl^js valuable metal ; 
and therefore to meet this demand, while mines of other ores 
are comparatively rare, by the goodness of God, this abounds. 
But as I wish to give you a brief account of the principal 
metals separately, I will not enlarge any more in this place. 

But, my dear chOdren, whilst the heart of the earth thus 
supplies all kinds of metals for our machinery, the surface sup- 

* The Great Britain is the largest vessel in the world; she is built solely 
of sheet iron riveted together. The enormous quantity of seven thousand 
tons of iron, that is, nearly sixteen million pounds, were used in building her. 
She was lannehed at Bristol, July 19th, 1843. His Boyal Highness Prince 
Albert named her. The dimensions of the Great Britain are as follows : — 
length, three hundred ai¥i twenty feet; depth, thirty-one feet ; breadth, fifty- 
one feet ; draught of water, sixteen feet. She has no paddles, but is worked 
by the Archimedean screw. The Great Britain is a vessel of wonderful magni- 
tude, but aa the wise man must not tmat in his wisdom, nor the rich man in his 
riches, nor the mighty man in his might, no more must the Great Britain in 
her strength ; let us never forget this, but write over even our most perfect 
works, ''The horse is prepared for th^ battle, ha daftty it 0/ the Lord," 
(Prov. xxL 31.) 
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plies all kinds of materials to be worked by that machinery. 
The earth may be called — 

1. Our storehouse for food ; 

2. Our wardrobe for clothing ; 

3. Our dispensary for medicine ; 

4. And the great magazine of metals and all kinds of wood 
for the artificer, from the mountain oak, of which our ships are 
built, to the beautiful rosewood tree of which our furniture is 
sometimes made. 

Having thus endeavoured to introduce the thiid day gene- 
rally to you, I will now seek to go a little into detail, dividing 
the subject into the contents of the earth beneath its surface, 
and the productions of the earth above its surface ; and under 
the first head, I will tell you (1,) of the precious gems ; (2,) of 
metals ; (3,) of the various rocks and different earths, coals 
and salt. Under the second general head, I will describe to 
you the principal trees, herbs, and grass — 1, as used for food; 
2, for clothing ; 3, for medicine ; 4,^ for the arts. 

I. THE PRECIOUS GEMS. 

The Diamond.* — This was known to the ancients as the 
adamant, and is the most precious of all the gems of the earth. 
A single stone now belonging to the court of Russia, which 
was once the eye of an idol in India, was purchased by the 
Empress Catharine for $450,000, and an annuity of $20,000. 
The finest diamonds have been found at Golconda, Yisna, and 
Borneo, and some of an inferior quality in the Brazils. The 
former are called oriental^ or diamonds of the East : the latter, 
occidental^ or diamonds of the West. The poor slaves work 
for these quite naked, lest they should secrete the stones. Dia- 
monds are used for ornamental purposes, and for various opera- 
tions in the arts. The diamond is so extremely hard that it can 
only be polished by its own dust. It is also most useful in the 

* All the preoiouB stones that are printed with capital letters were in the 
breast-plate of Aaron. 
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more common art of cntting glass. Diamonds are combastible, 
and can be entirely consumed ; and here they afford a striking 
picture of man in the zenith of his glory, and the depth of his 
humiliation. The diamond was one of the precious stones that 
was on the High Priest's breast-plate, and had engrayen on it 
the name of one of the twelve tribes of Israel : but on this I will 
enlarge in my next. Diamond is pure charcoal in a crystalline 
form. 

The Ruby is a red sparkling gem of the first rank among 
precious stones ; it is found in the rirers of Pegu and Ceylon, 
also in Hungary and in Brazil. This was the fint stone in the 
breast-plate of the Hight Priest. 

The Emebald is a green, brilliant, precious stone, exceed- 
ingly hard, found in the East and Peru. The ancients appear 
to hare obtdned Emeralds from mines in Egypt. 

The Topaz is the third in order of precious stones, and is of 
a pink or yellowish gold colour. It is found in each quarter 
ff the globe, India, Ethiopia, Bohemia, and Peru. Scotland 
also produces Topazes of a blue tinge. 

The Chbtsolite is the least hard of all the gems, and is 
found in Egypt, Ceylon, and the Brazils. 

The Sapphire is found of yarious colours of azure or beau- 
tiful sky colour, red and yellow. It is found in Ceylon, Brazil, 
Bohemia, and Silesia ; sapphires brought from the latter' place 
are of less value than the oriental or eastern ones. Those 
which are blue are usually called sapphires ; the red, the east- 
em ruby ; and the yellow, the eastern topaz. 

The Amethyst, or purple red crystal, is of a violet colour, 
bordering on blue ; — ^found in the East and in Europe. The 
ancients imagined that wine drank fro;n an amethyst cup would 
not intoxicate, whence its Greek name. 

The. Beryl is a beautiful stone, like the emerald, of a pale 
green colour, and for which it is sometimes mistaken. The 
finest come from Dauria on the confines of China, from Siberia, 
and from Brazil. It is known by jewellers as aquamarine. 

The Agate is an aggregate of various minerals, with varied 
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tinges of colonrs, veins, and spots, but tl^ej never exhibit 
orange or green ; they are finest from Qermanj. 

The Chalcedony is semi-transparent, very hard, and of 
various colours. Found originally at Chalcedon in Asia; — 
found also in Saxony, Silesia, and the British Isles. 

The Onyx is a banded agate of a grayish brown colour. 
White zones or girdles are essential to the onyx, and any stone 
exhibiting strongly contrasted layers is called an onyx. This 
gem was on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod of the High Priest, 
as well as on the breast-plate. 

The Opal is an exceedingly beautiful stone, with rainbow 
colours on a ground of white. It is found in Hungary, Mexico, 
the British Islands, and India. It is a very rare mineral. 

The Jacinth is a purple gem, mingled with a deep yellow, 
approaching to a flame colour. It is found in the East, and 
Bohemia and Portugal. 

The Cornelian, a species of Chalcedony, is generally of a 
blood-red colour, but sometimes white; it is easily engraved 
on, and receives a brilliant polish. It is found near Babylon, 
also in Hindostan, and in Bohemia. 

Crystal, or rather rock crystal, may be reckoned among the 
precious gems. It is found in India and Europe. 

The Pearl is a hard, cream-white, round, gem-like substance, 
of considerable lustre, found in shell-fish, both of the mussel 
and oyster kind ; and although of animal production, it is reck- 
oned among the gems. The oyster in which the pearl is most 
generally found inhabits both the American and Indian seas, 
and is sometimes met with on the coast of Scotland. In an- 
cient Rome pearls bore an enormous price. The largest pearl 
at present known belongs to the' Shah of Persia: it is about 
half an inch in diameter, and from two to three inches long. 
The most celebrated fisheries are in Ceylon, the Gulf of Persia^ 
Algiers, the Bay of Panama. 

Most of the precious gems are of little actual use : they are 
worn chiefly for ornament ; but the most beautiful jewels are 
found in that sweet verse in Proverbs iii., "Let not mercy and 
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tnUh forsake thee ; hind them about thy neck, write them npon 
the tablet of thine heart :" and the Christian female is exhorted 
to let her adornments not be of gold or costly apparel, bnt the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in GK)d's sight 
of great price. (1 Pet. iii. 3, 4 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9, 10;) ' 

II. OF THE METALS. 

Oar second subject of consideration is the metals. The 
ancients knew only seven ; and these they represented under the 
signs of the lieavenly bodies, — Qold had the Snn for its em- 
blem — Silver, the Moon — Quicksilver, Mercury — Copper, Ve- 
nus — ^Iron, Mars — ^Tin, Jupiter — ^Lead, Saturn. The modems 
have discovered thirty-seven others. 

Gold, which is the heaviest* of all the metals, excepting 
platinum and iridium, is found in small quantities in all the 
four quarters of the globe. The largest lump of gold ever 
discovered was found recently in one of the Siberian mines ; its 
weight was about twenty-three pounds. The gold of Asia is 
considered the finest ; — ^but that of South America is compa- 
ratively more abundant. Within a very few years gold has 
been found in unprecedented quantities in California and Aus- 
tralia. The former alone, in 1S53, yielded the enormous sum 
of $99,864,753. In consequence of their vast gold fields these 
countries have been resorted to by hosts of persons from every 
land, who are ever ready to. fly to the voice which proclaims 
''Gold for the digging 1" In California and Australia cities 
and towns have sprung up with an almost fabulous rapidity. 
Gold has a great variety of uses. The Tabernacle of the Wil- 
derness had silver for its foundations, and boards covered with 
gold for its superstructure ; and aU the furniture of the Lord's 
dwelling was covered with gold. In the Temple, the pavement 

* The reUtiye weights of Metals are — Gold, about nineteen times as heavy 
as its own bnlk of water; Silver, about eleven; Copper, nearly nine; Iron, 
about seven and three-quarters ; Lead, about eleven ; Zinc, seven; Platinum, 
twenty-one. 
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and the ceiling of the Most Holy were of the same. Gold is 
also nsed for the diadems of kings, and the coronets of nobles. 
The most yalaable coins in circulation, as well as medals com- 
memorating any event of moment, are also struck from this 
noble metal. Its tenacity is amazing ; for it has been proved 
that a gold wire, not thicker than a crow quill, will support a 
weight of five hundred pounds ; and its malleability is almost 
beyond belief; for a grain of gold may be beaten iniojifty-six 
square inches of leaf-gold. 

Silver is the metal next in value to Gold and Platinum. It 
is also found in all quarters of the globe, but abounds chiefly 
in South America. It is a metal of brilliant lustre when po- 
lished. If you remember, the reflectors of the best Light- 
houses are made of copper coated with this metal. Its uses 
are various. Silver combined with nitric acid forms lunar caus- 
tic. Marking ink is made by dissolving lunar caustic in water. 
The white powder in percussion gun caps is a preparation of 
silver. Our coins of three, five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty cents 
value are made of silver, mixed with a little copper to harden it. 

Quicksilver is the only metal which is fluid at an ordinary 
temperature. It was well known to the ancients, and called by 
them hydrargyrum^ or water silver. Quicksilver is found in 
Germany, Hungary, Spain, China, and Peru. This metal is 
used in a variety of ways, and is exceedingly valuable to man. 
Confined in a small glass tube, it forms the Thermometer^ by 
which we estimate various degreps of heat and cold. I sup- 
pose you also remember seeing it frequently in the tube of the 
weather-glass, or Barometer; its use there is to indicate the 
variations of the weight of the air — ^heavy dry air pressing it 
up, and light air allowing it to descend. The state of the 
weather is so connected with the weight of the atmosphere, 
that the Barometer becomes a useful index of its changes also. 
It is also in great demand for our manufactures, especially in 
gilding copper ; for copper and gold have no affinity whatever 
with each other, and seem inflexibly set against any union ; but 
the Quicksilver has friendship with both parties, and is used to 
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amalgamate the snrface of the copper substance intended to 
be gilt. Buttons, or other articles thus prepared, are then 
covered with a certain quantity of gold amalgam, which imme- 
diately adheres ; afterwards heat is applied, which drives off 
the Quicksilver, and leaves the gold firmly fixed. Until these 
few years past, the Quicksilver thus evaporated was lost ; but 
now its vapour is made to pass into water, where it instantly 
condenses and falls to the bottom. The Quicksilver in this 
case is a beautiful emblem of the Peacemaker : it brings two 
hostile parties together, and never leaves them until they are one, 
and then passes away ready again for any fresh act of love. 

Mercury is also a valuable medicine, and is besides used in 
icater-g^ldmgf in making vermilion, and for silvering looking- 
glasses. 

Copper may be ranked next in value. England supplies large 
quantities of this metal, as do also the North of Europe, many 
parts of Asia and Africa, and the American Continents. Many 
of our domestic utensils and vessels are made of copper. 
Rolled out into thin sheets, it is used to cover the bottoms of 
sailing vessels, keeping them at once clean, dry, and free from 
the operations of marine worms. These sheets are also some- 
times used as the covering of buildings. Copper, mixed with 
tin, was employed for cutting and warlike instruments, before 
iron was generally known and used. All the chemical prepa- 
rations of copper are poisonous. Brass is a mixture of copper 
with zinc ; and bell metal also has copper (which is the most 
sonorous of metals) for its chief ingredient. Many of our 
engravings also are executed on copper sheets ; but the plates 
of this work are engraved on steel. The rust of copper, if we 
may so call it, is verdigris : and from this is made the brightest 
of our green paints. 

Iron is the most useftil and abundant of all metals. It is 
plentiful in many parts of the United States, also in Prussia^ 
England, Wales, and other countries : and close to the Iron 
mines, generally speaking, there is a boundless supply of coals 
with which to work the Iron. And this, my dear children, 
6 
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with thousands of oth^r things with which we are surrounded, 
tells us God's merciful goodness ; and proves that He made and 
furnished the world as a habitation fitted and suited for Man, 
destined to be its occupant. The uses of Iron cannot be enu- 
merated ; for look around on every side, and there is not a 
thing you can gaze on, which, in one way or another, is not 
indebted to Iron for its form. Dr. TJre, speaking of Iron, says, 
'' It accommodates itself to all our w^ts, our desires, even our 
caprices ; it is equally serviceable to the arts, the sciences, to 
agriculture, and to war ; the same ore furnishes the sword, the 
ploughshare, the pruning hook, the chisel, the chain, the 
needle, the graver, the watch and carriage spring, the anchor, 
the compass, the cannon." Iron is remarkable from its being 
attracted by the magnet. It and nickel are the only metals so 
affected. Iron combined with charcoal in one proportion is 
steel, and in another proportion constitutes what is called black 
lead. 

Tin is a metal most useful ip all our domestic concerns, from 
its being employed to coat over copper and iron vessels, to 
keep them from rust and verdigris. It is a white, brilliant 
metal, softer than silver ; but harder than lead. Tin was found 
by the ancients in Britain, whence it is said its name, signify- 
ing " The land of tin,^^ was given. It is found in small quan- 
tities in the East Indies, France, Spain, and Saxony; it is 
more abundant in the counties of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
England, which in a great measure supply the demands of 
Europe. Malacca, however, furnishes the purest tin. At a 
white heat tin takes fire and bums with a bright flame. Tin is 
the principal ingredient in Pewter, and Britannia metal, of 
which teapots and other articles are made. One of the most 
important applications of tin is in the manufacture of what are 
called tin-plates, from which such numerous utensils are formed. 
These plates consist of a thin sheet of iron coated with tin. 

Lead is a coarse, heavy metal, of' a whitish gray colour ; it 
is found in great quantities in England. Its uses are well nigh 
innumerable ; for, being so easily melted, it may be cast into 
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any shape. Printing types are formed of lead mixed with an- 
timony. White Lead and Red Lead are produced by chemical 
means from this valnable metal, and are used to form paint and 
for glazing earthen vessels. In medicine several combinations 
of lead are nsefnlly employed ; indeed, almost all the metals, 
nnder one form or another, come into the pharmacopoeia ; and 
in the hands of skilful men, by God's blessing, are sometimes 
of great service. The principal use of lead is in the form of 
sheet, and pipes for conveying water. Shot also are formed 
of lead. 

The less important metals I do not go at large into ; but 
will just mention a few of them'. 

PlaHnum or Flatina. This ranks in value above gold, from 
its great scarcity and remarkable infusibility. It is only found 
in South America. It is of great value for chemical vessels, 
making the best crucibles ; it is also used for the indexes of 
nautical and other instruments. In colour it is like silver. 
Platinum is the heaviest substance known. 

Zinc is a metal that has come much into use during the past 
few years. It forms an excellent substitute for lead for many 
purposes, and is not so expensive. It is found in many parts 
of Great Britain. Its appearance is similar to lead, but it is 
not so heavy. Zinc ia used for lining cisterns, covering roofs, 
making vessels of various kinds, as well as for printing draw- 
ings from by the art called Zincography. Of late it has also 
been used as a pmt, and is highly valued on account of the 
purity, lustre, and durability of its colour. Zinc may be 
burned in an ordinary spirit lamp. Brass is an alloy of zinc 
and copper. 

Aniimant/ ia a brittle, silvery-looking metal, of much value, 
when combined with lead, for the formation of printer's types. 
It is much used in medicine also. 

Arsenic, although known almost only as a white poisonous 
powder, is also a metal. Poisoning by arsenic should be met 
by as speedy an emetic as possible, while the assistance of the 
stomach-pump is sought. 
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Nickel is a white metal, which is remarkable in beibg at- 
tracted by the magnet. It is found in Westphalia. Nickel is 
an ingredient in German silyer, which is composed of nickel, 
copper, and zinc. 

Potassium is the lightest known solid. , It floats and bnms 
with brilliancy on the surface of water. Potash and pearlash 
are products of this metal, the principal supply of which is 
brought from Bussia and America. 

Sodium is a metal much resembling potassium in its chief 
properties. When placed upon water it floats, but does not 
bum. Soda, which is so extensivdy used in the airts, is a com- 
pound of Sodium. * 

The number of metals at present discovered is about forty ; 
those which I have not enumerated possess no particular inter- 
est for your consideration. 

Plumbago^ or black-lead, of which our pencUs are made, is 
a natural composition of iron and carbon. It is found in such 
abundance in Cumberland, that not only is the whole island of 
Great Britain supplied from it, but many parts of the Continent. 
Plumbago is also very useful in tiie Electrotype process, as the 
friendly medium between the copper deposit and the wax 
model. 

OF THE ROCKS AND EARTHS. 

The various materials of which the substance, or crust, of 
this world is formed differ greatly in character and in their 
value to man. Some are found in enormous masses, as the 
giant mountains; some in a state of mkiute division, as the 
delicate sand of the hour-glass ; some hard and impenetrable, 
as the granite ; others plastic and yielding, as the clay. Almost 
all, however, in some way or other, afford to man an opportu- 
nity of increasing his comfort, and prove the goodness of the 
Creator, whose ways are fall of wisdom and mercy. I shall 
not bring before you the names of all these substances, but 
choose for your attention those which possess most interest^ 
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jfirom being comparatively familiar, and show yon some of their 
most striking properties and nses. 

I will begin with those nearest to the surface. 

Vegetable Motdd is a mixture of decayed vegetable matter 
and pulverized earth of various kinds. It forms the storehouse 
whence almost all the food of every living creature is drawn. 

Peat is the natural accumulation of vegetable matter on un- 
cultivated land. When dried it bums with a gentle heat, and 
is much used as fuel, especially in Ireland, where it abounds. 
The peat to be employed as fuel, is cut out in small square 
pieces in summer, and spread to dry. These are afterwards 
stacked for use. 

Gravel is a term applied to the well-known material of our 
paths and roads. It consists of small stones of various sizes 
mixed up with other substances, such as clay, flints, ores, &c. 

Millstone Grit is a most valuable material. It is a sort of 
sandstone, generally containing small shells, of extreme hard- 
Bess ; and is used for grinding com and other thmgs. For 
this purpose two flat stones are laid one on the other, and made 
to revolve, and the corn being made to pass between them, is 
crushed in its passage and falls from them as flour. 

Gypium is the geological name of a well-known article — ^the 
Plaster of Paris, of which the beautiful figures carried about 
by the Italian boys are formed. When ground, and fresh, it 
possesses the curious property of becoming hard if mixed with 
water. It is this property which renders it so valuable for 
moulding. The powder gypsum is formed into a thin paste 
with water and poured into moulds, where it speedily hardens, 
and is then tumed out. The ornamental cornices of our sitting 
rooms are formed of Plaster of Paris. 

Limestone — a general name for a variety of substances yield- 
ing quick-lime when burned. I need not dwell upon the im- 
portance of Lime to man, nor tell you of its great value in 
building. If you think for a moment of what a house would 
be, formed of bricks merely laid one upon another, without any 
mortar to bind them, you will be convinced of its usefulness, I 
6* 
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might almost say of its indispeBsable nsefalness. Limestoae 
contains carbonic acid gas and lime ; it is to drive off this gaa 
that the limestone is bnmed in the kilns, and it is the hnrtfol 
character of this gas which makes it so disagreeable tq. go near 
a kiln, and so dangerous to attempt to sleep on or by them. 
Indeed, manj poor persons have lost their lives from venturing 
to lie on limekilns for the sake of the warmth. 

Clay is an exceedingly common ingredient of soils. It may 
be almost said to be essential to a permanently fertile soil Its 
properties are too well known to need description. The spe- 
cies of clay used iji the formittion of earthenware is called 
Plastic Clay. It would be difficult to imagine the ei^tent of 
the wide-spread usefulness of this material. Suppose man had 
been left to hew out of stone or wood all the various vessels he 
now so easily forms of clay: how scanty must have beeii our 
supply, and how inconvenient their use. There are few more 
really interesting processes than the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. The sudden, and as it were, magical transforxxkation of 
a shapeless lump of clay into forms of beauty and utility under 
the potter's hand invariably delights and astonishes those who 
witness it. 

Chalk is a substance of peculiar interest, inasmuch as its 
whiteness in the tall cliffs of England's shores. has conferred 
upon the island generally its name of Albion."^ Chalk is 
remarkable for various fossils, but especially for the.^t»< often 
imbedded in it Chalk is extensively used to manure land, and 
for the production of quicklime, for which purpose it. is simply 
burnt in a kiln, to expel the carbonic acid gas. 

Sandfitone is a kind of stone composed of grains of sand 
formed into a solid mass. The various kinds of sandstone are 
much used for buUdmg purposes. 

Lias- — a species of clayey limestone, much used for the pro- 
duction of quicklime, and remarkable for the numerous and 
important fossil animals which have been diseovered imbedded 

« Albw U the Latin for white. 
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in its iabstimee. The Britidi md otber Mnfeams eontuA a 
large ooUectaon of tbese. 

Bock Salt is a term applied to the imiiiwi of common salt 
foond in Tarions mines of this and other conntries* 

Goal. I need not explain to yon the uses of coaL We sH 
know sad Talae the comforts we deriye from its consnmption in 
our fire-plaees, and its agencj in the prepaiation of onr food. 
Besides these domestic nses, howerer, the importance of coal to 
almost all onr msmifaetnres is qnite beyond cslcnlation. It is 
generally agreed among geologists that coal is of Tegetable 
origin ; that the coal-beds of this and other conntries are the 
accumulation of the trees of primeral forests^ drifted, by un- 
known agencies, to tiirar present position. There are few 
prodnctiotts of the earth so extennrely nsrful to man as coaL 
In this country, at leasts he depends upon it to supply him with 
warmth, to cook his food, to produce the metals from their 
ores^ to driTc all his cotton and other machines, and to impel 
his railway carriages and steamboats : without it onr manu&c- 
tnres and eonmieree would languish, if not entirely perish. To 
England, on account of the destitution of other fuel, it is of 
unspeakable importance. A country may be rich in almost all 
the varied products of the earth, but lacking Coal its inhabit- 
ants are unable to arail themselves of their treasnres. 

Some of the coal mines of England are a thousand feet deep. 
The trade in coals in England employs about two hundred 
tfaouMnd persons. But I most not forget to remind yon of the 
beautiful Hgbt we obtain ftomeoaL Gas is produced by healing 
coal in krge iron bottles. The gas as it is produced is passed 
through lime water for purification, and is then rea^ for use. 
What remains in the iron bottles or retorts is called coke, an artide 
much used for furnaces, where the draught is strong. A descrip- 
tion of the mines i^om.wfaich the coal is extracted, and of the 
manner of working them, I may give you at another time; but 
for the present my object is to bring before you a general view 
of those mercies with which we are perpetually surrounded. 
SHaU. 1 know of nothing more full of interest than the 
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operation of splitting and forming slates. The chief supplies 
are drawn from quarries in Cornwall and Wales. Its value, 
besides the assistance it affords to the schoolboy in doing his 
sums, is considerable ; for it is eztensiyely used for covering the 
roofs of houses. 

Granite, A kind of stone composed of various sorts of 
crystal, talc, &c. It is exceedingly hard and durable, and 
much used for buildings and pavements. It occurs of various 
shades of gray and red. Most of the famous Eg3rptian monu- 
ments, which have lasted so long, are of granite. 

Thus, my beloved children, 'Hhe earth is full of the goodness 
of the Lord ;" from the beautiful gem that adorns the diadem 
of a queen, to the common brick of our houses and the pave- 
ment of our streets, the earth is our storehouse of unfailing 
supply^ 

I will now endeavour to take up the second part of this 
subject as I promised, and speak to you a little of the fruits of 
ike earth — (as Moses says) ''for the precious fruits brought 
forth by the sun, and for the precious things put forth by the 
moon, and for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the lasting hills, and for the precious 
things of the earth, and fulness thereof." (Dent, xxxiii. 14-16.) 
This is the way that holy man of God spake of God's gifts : to 
him they were dU precious : and so they should be to us. In 
one sense, dear children, never seek to be independent ; but 
depend on the Lord God — even the good-will of Him that dwelt 
in the bush — ^for every thing ; so that every drop of water, and 
every thread of raiment, and every grain of wheat, may all be 
received by you, not as coming by chance — ^no, nor yet from 
nature — ^but from God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Father of all such as flee to him as their only Saviour ; 
for in him, and in him alone, they can call God, Abba, Father. 
(Rom. viii. 16.) 

Sweet is that hymn, and happy the man or child that can 
from the heart sing it (1 Cor. xiv. 15) : — 
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"Abba, Father/' Lord! we call thee, 

(Hallow'd name !) from day to day; 
'TiB thy children's right to know thee. 

None but children "Abba" say. 
This high glory we inherit. 

Thy free gift through Jesus' blood; 
God the Spirity with ovr spirit^ 

Witnesseth we're sons of God. 

The world, even in its fallen state, is fertile beyond ciJcala- 
tion: and when caltiyated is capable of being covered with 
beauty : indeed, on walking out on a summer's morning, when 
the sun is high enough to have opened the flowers, and the 
birds are singing, and all seems happy around, one can hardly 
imagine it to be the world of which it was said, ** Cursed he the 
ground for thy sake ;" if so beautiful in its ruins, what must it 
have been in its primeval beauty — what will it be in " the times 
of the restitution of all things I" (Acts iii. 21.) 



FRUITS OP THE EARTH. 

But I will now detail to you a little of the Lord's goodness, 
as shown forth in that part of the vegetable kingdom which 
provides food for man ; and the first thing I will speak of, is 
Wheat. 

** The Staff of Life." This is the name given by common 
consent to this most precious gift, ptU forth hy the mn ; wheat 
grows almost in all quarters of the globe, and is pre-eminent for 
its nuMtive qualities among all the fruits of the earth. Wheaten 
flour is almost wholly composed of gluten and starch, both of 
which are highly nutritious. Gluten is a peculiar substance 
that approaches nearer to animal matter than any other ; and 
wheat produces twofold more than any other grain of this sub- 
stance. Besides starch and gluten, there is a small proportion 
of sugar in wheat. 

You are all doubtless familiar with the appearance of wheat, 
both as a grain and when growing, and have, I feel sure, 
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enjoyed the beautiful sight of a waving crop just ready for the 
reaper. 

Wheat is generally sown in the autumn, and is ripe about July, 
in the following year ; but that which is deferred to the spring 
ripens later. 

Rye is a grain much like wheat in its properties, but it is of 
less value as bread corn. In England it is not used for food, 
but in Gennany it is still made extensively into bread. The 
straw of rye is valuable for thatching, and for stuffing such 
articles as horse-collars. 

Barley ranks next to wheat in general value to man. Barley 
is in some respects even more valuable than wheat, for it will 
grow in soils that will not produce wheat ; and coming to ma- 
turity in about three months after it is sown, it is peculiarly 
adapted for the short summers of northern countries. In Spain 
and Sicily it is not uncommon to reap two harvests in the year. 

In Judea the barley harvest was the first reaped ; and ere it 
was gathered, there took place, according to Jewish historians, 
this most solemn ceremony : The High Priest of Israel (God's 
family on earth) went into the barley-field with a golden basket, 
reaped a sheaf of the first fruits, and laid it up in the Tabernacle 
before and during the Sabbath ; but on the morning after the 
Sabbath, (Lev. zxiii. 10,) he took the sheaf, and standing at 
the brazen altar, waved it on high before the Lord, to the four 
quarters of the land, acknowledging thereby that all that sprang 
from, the earth, in the north, east, south, or west, was the 
Lord's ; and theirs only by first being acknowledged to be his 
-^THE GREAT LoRD OF THE HARVEST. The whole of this, in its 
various parts, is applied in the New Testament spiritually ; but 
I will tell you of it in the next letter. 

The principal use made of barley in England is for brewing; 
for which purpose it is made into malt by being allowed to 
germinate in heaps, and then dried. Pearl barley is common 
barley deprived of its skin. 

OaU, The Oat is the most hardy description of grain cul- 
tivated. Oats are principally used as food for horses and 
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cattle. Oatmeal is an article of large consamption thronghont 
Scotland, and is esteemed by many famOies in England as ex- 
tremely wholesome for children when made into porridge. In 
this country it is bnt little used, except as a preparation for the 
sick. Groats are the grain of oats without the skin. 

In the southern parts of our beloved country, in which Ood 
has blessed us with such a yariety of surface, climate and pro- 
ductions, we find a plant which to the poor Hindoo is more 
yaluable than eyen wheat is to us ; for he is more dependent 
than we are on the single article which constitutes his support. 
I refer to Bice. Forbidden by his superstitions to eat meat, 
the native of India subsists almost wholly upon Rice. Their 
indolence prevents their providing a variety of aliment, and 
consequently, whenever there is any failure in the rice crop the 
suffering is extreme and irremediable. This has been much the 
case a few years since with the poor Irish and their potatoes. 
They have been accustomed to content themselves with a single 
article of food, and when that is blighted the most dreadful 
misery prevaOs. 

India, China, the West Indies, America, and some parts of 
Southern Europe, produce immense quantities of Bice. It is 
brought to this country ready shelled, as we use it, and also 
unshelled, in which state it is called poddy. 

Maize, or Indian Com, must also be mentioned to you as 
one of the valuable gifts of God's hand, for not only is it ex- 
tensively cultivated in this country as food for domestic animals, 
but it is also highly prized for man's own use. In some places 
it is used as a substitute for other grain entirely ; and beside 
bread, various delicacies of the table are prepared from it. 
Owing to the scarcity of potatoes it is coming much into use 
in Great Britain also. The different kinds of maize vary much 
in their growth ; some being from seven to fourteen feet high, 
and others not more than two feet. Besides grinding the ripe 
grains into meal, we boil the unripe heads of this com as a 
vegetable. Maize will not grow to perfection in England. 

Millet and Btick Wheat are also grain cf some consequence, 
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bat their nse is almost confined to the feeding of domestic 
animals. For this purpose they are admirably adapted ; almost 
all animals being exceedingly fond of back wheat. It is often 
cnltiyated in oar fields as well as abroad. Fields of it in bloom 
are mnch resorted to by bees, in search of honey, to store up in 
their hires for winter nse. 

Bat I find I mast dwell a little on that most yalnable root 
the FotcUoe. You have heard, I dare say, that they had no 
potatoes in Enrope before the time of Queen Elizabeth. There 
is every reason to suppose that it was taken from America by 
Sir Walter Raleigh about 1586. This excellent vegetable has 
since been spread almost over the world, and wherever it will 
flourish is highly prized. In India the European population 
deem the potatoe indispensable. Bishop Heber, in his Journal, 
remarks, ''wherever the Englishman seeks a home, he always 
strives to naturalize this root. Amid all the luxuriant and 
delicious vegetation of tropical climes, he still retains his pre- 
ference for that simple vegetable, which he considers almost a 
necessary of life. At Ceylon all his attempts to cultivate this 
plant have been nearly in vain, as it will not thrive in that 
island, except in the inland districts near the town of Candy. 
A supply of these roots is furnished from thence for the go- 
vernor's table, as all the native vegetables are considered in- 
ferior to this necessary auxiliary to an Englishman's more 
substantial fare." . 

The distressing failure of the potatoe crop both at home ohd 
abroad, for a series of years, teaches us a humbling lesson. We 
are slow to learn that it is not with ourselves to command 
success for the work of our hands. The God of all the earth 
has seen fit to withhold the preserving power which has hitherto 
kept these valuable roots for our use, and they have passed into 
premature decay as the consequence. Our place before God 
is one of reverential awe. Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ? Let us deny ourselves, that we may have to give 
of the mercies yet continued to us, to those who need. We 
are alike undeserving of the least of God's mercies. 
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There are, besides the yarious kinds of food I have ena- 
merated, an immense number of other plants yielding nourish- 
ment to man. These are however of much less importance 
than those already named, and I will content myself with just 
mentioning some of them. 

Cassava. A Brazilian root, from which a sort of bread is 
made. It is remarkable for containing, when fresh, a juice 
which is poisonous, but which can be so completely squeezed 
from the pulp as to leave it wholesome for food. 

Arrow Root A plant much cultivated in the West Indies 
and South Sea Islands, which yields the well known starchy 
powder called by the same name. 

Sago is the farinaceous pith of a tall slender tree, growing in 
the Molucca Islands. The sago we are accustomed to use is 
prepared from the raw flour by moistening and baking slightly. 
In this state it is called Pearl Sago. 

So great is the variety of blessings yielded by the vegetable 
world for our use, that I am really at a loss which to select for 
your notice. There are Asparagus, the Celery^ Lettuce, dress, 
and many others. Besides these there are the numerous fruits 
which grow in pods, which form a distinct and important class 
of food for both man and beast. And first of these stands the 
Pea, which is used by us generally in its green state, although 
for some purposes when ripe, in which state only it is given to 
cattle and fowls. The variety of the pea is remarkable. It is 
much cultivated throughout the world. 

The Bean also is an important plant. Its fruit is with us 
mostly used for humiih food, but elsewhere as the food of horses 
it is of great value. Some kinds are however cultivated for 
our consumption, and are eaten when green. Of the Kidney, 
or as we generally call it, the Yankee Bean, we, as you know, 
cat only the young pods. 

Another rather extensive class of vegetables embraces the 
Turnip, the Carrot, the Parsnip, the Beet-root Another class 
includes the immense variety of the Cabbage plants ; to which 
oelong the Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Brocoli. Then there 
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are the Spinach and the Artichoke, the Onion, Leek, &c. Be- 
sides these there is a rich assortment of sweet-scented flavouring 
herbs : Thyme, Marjoram, Parsley, Sage, &c., with Mustard, 
the Kadish, Endive, Khubarb, Capsicum, and Gapers. I might 
go on to tell you of the sweet spices of the East, but I will only 
mention the Cinnamon, the Clove, the Nutmeg, Ginger, Pepper, 
and Allspice, For our daily wants God has provid^ed Tea, 
Coffee, Cocoa, and Sugar. Truly we may well exclaim, " The 
earth is full of thy goodness, Lord." 

If the variety of vegetables and other products of the earth is 
such, dear children, yet the trees that are good for food, in variety 
at least, abound as much ; and in them man's delight seems to 
be more contemplated than his sustenance. Every stage of the 
fruit, on to maturity, is replete with interest — ^from the bud to 
the blossom, and from the blossom to the full-grown fruit: 
indeed, it would be difficult to decide whether the orchard in 
its blossoms of spring, or its fruits of autumn, is most beautiful ; 
and then the fruits are so adapted to the state of man in his 
peculiar localities. In the West Indies, though the pine-apple 
and the rich melon have both spread out their beauties before 
one's eyes, yet I have often found the large green water melon, 
filled with its cold, delicious nectar, far more refreshing ; and 
this abounds beyond other fruits : those living there, however, 
can alone appreciate this fruit. 

But there is one peculiar description of vegetation so in- 
teresting to me, that I must not pass on before I describe it to 
you : for, as with an angel's voice, it proclaims the exceeding 
goodness of our God. The first in this order is the breadfruit 
tree, which seems at once, without any preparation or kneading, 
to provide us with bread almost ready for the oven. Then, 
again, there is another tree, which, in the absence of the cow, 
yields to us a delicious fluid like milk : another gives us a sort 
of butter ; and last of all, and perhaps the most to be desired 
under certain circumstances, cere the water trees, which may be 
called vegetable springs continually flowing. There is goodness 
so very apparent in this order of vegetation, that the hymn of 
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praise spontaneously bursts from the new man, — " The Lord is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are oyer all his works. 
The eyes of all wait upon Thee, and thou givest them their 
meat in due season." (Ps. cxlv. 9-15.) 

Bread Fruit was first brought into notice by Captain Cook, 
who discovered it at Otaheite. The tree on which it grows is 
about the height of a middle-sized oak; and yields three or 
four harvests in the year. Its leaves resemble the fig-tree, and 
when broken, exude a juice like milk. The fruit is about as 
large as a child's head, and is white, and of the consistence of 
bread. The tree not only supplies a sort of bread for the table, 
but the table itself is made from its trunk ; and the cloth which 
covers it, fron^ the bark. The natives also use its wood for 
their canoes, and extract a valuable resin from it. 

The Cow Tree grows in the Caraccas and other parts of South 
America, in rocky districts, where for months there is no rain. 
It is also found in Demerara. Its height is about one hundred 
feet. On piercing the trunk, a sweet and nourishing milk 
springs forth, which the natives catch in bowls. In coffee this 
milk cannot well be distinguished &om that drawn from the 
cow. 

The BvLtler Tree is described by Lander, the African Tra- 
veller, as yielding a vegetable marrow like butter , very pleasant 
to the taste. In Jamaica, I have used the fruit of the alligator 
pear-tree on bread, with pepper and salt, exactly in the same 
way as butter, and always greatly preferred it. 

And, lastly, the Water Trees, of which the three following 
are the best known, must in no wise be omitted, manifesting, as 
they do, the most marked contrivance to meet man's wants. 
Their names are : the Wild Pine; the Water Tree of Jamaica; 
and the Pitcher PlarU. 

The Wild Pine is an inhabitant of South America, and the 
Caribbean or West Indian Islands. It grows on the branches 
of other trees : its leaves grow enfolded round one another so 
compactly, that the water which runs in at the top is preserved 
from evaporation ; and thus these reservoirs, holding from a 
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pint to a quart of water, produced and filled alike without the 
agency of man, wait on his necessity. 

The Water Tree is like a yine in size and shape ; and although 
it grows in parched districts, is so full of clear sap, that by 
cutting a piece two or three yards long, and holding it to the 
mouth, a plentiful draught is obtained. The drinldng vessel 
and ike water alike from the same tree. 

The Pitcher Plants found in the East Indies, is most remark- 
able in its structure. It has literally leaf mugs, or tankards^ 
hanging from it, each holding a small quantity of water. The 
tankards have also a leaf cover, so closely fitted, that no eva- 
poration takes place. There is a little hook behind this lid, 
which, when the vessel is full, extends and seizes some of the 
neighbouring tendrils, and holds by them : and what is of the 
deepest interest, this tree grows in a marshy unhealthy soil, 
where the water is most impure ; but distilled through its veins, 
it comes clear as from a cooling fountain. 

In leaving this first part of the vegetable kingdom that is 
good for food, remember also, my dear children, that the great 
mass of animal life that comes to our aid, both for food and 
clothing — ^from the ox and sheep down to the silk- worm that 
our young friends keep so carefully — all depend on the vege- 
table kingdom for support. 

THE EARTH OUR WARDROBE. 

But now we come to the great field of nature for our Ward- 
robe : for though our ancestors, the early Britons, once painted 
their bodies, like the poor African and Kew Zealander, and in 
winter covered themselves with coats of skins, yet now we 
require warm apparel. Your own clothes, dear children, from 
your little straw hats to your cotton stockings, are derived 
from this third day's creation. The two great articles used 
for clothing are linen and cotton ; and both of these are of 
vegetable production, — Flax and Cotton. 
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Flax, Yoa doubtless remember that this plant is exten- 
siyelj ealtiyated in Ireland. It is an annual, with a slender 
stem, about two feet high, which consists of fine fibres, and it 
is these which are manufactured. The time of gathering the 
flax is in September ; it is first soaked in water for a few days, 
until partially rotted in the outer covering; then it is dried 
and beat hard with sticks, hackled, (or combed,) and then 
dressed : — ^threads of different degrees of fineness are afterwards 
spun from it, and these are manufactured into cambric and lace, 
and linen of every kind: so that shirts, table-cloths, sheets, 
trowsers, and a variety of other clothing, are indebted to this 
pretty little delicate blue-flowered plant for material. The 
seed of flax, called Linseed, is also valuable in medicine ; espe- 
cially in the early stages of consumption, God's blessing being 
added. The oil expressed from linseed is also much used in 
painting. Tha North of Ireland is famous for the growth of 
flax, and its manufacture into linen. 

I introduce Hemp here, as it has such close affinity with 
Flax. It is also prepared in much the same way. Hemp is 
altogether coarser than Flax : hut this is just the thing desired; 
for cambric would make poor sails for a frigate, or indeed the 
strongest coarse linen would soon go to ribbons in a storm ; 
but then Hemp just supplies this want ; so that if the second 
day's creation filled the snowy canvas with the wind of Heaven, 
carrying our ships round the circuit of the globe, it was the 
third day's creation that provided the wood for the hull, and 
hemp for the sails ; ropes also to strengthen the masts, and 
spread the sails, — as well as ports and havens to shelter in. 
Russia affords the principal supply of hemp ; though our own 
country also produces it. It flourishes best in sandy soils. 

The Cotton Hant, I have sometimes thought, when looking 
at one of the currant bushes in our garden, — ^is it a little 
shrub like this that gives such an amazing supply of clothing 
for people of almost every clime ? It is indeed so : for not only 
does England itself consume an almost untold quantity for her 
own use ; but her annual exportation of cotton manufactures 
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to other countries, exceeds in value the sum of $100,000,000, 
and of cotton twist and yarn alone, $15,000,000 ; so that the 
cultivation of flax mtist he hut like a little fiower-hed compared 
with the vast plantations of this lowly shrub. 

Hie Cotton Plant grows in the East and West Indies, and 
in the southern part of North America^ in Turkey, and also in 
Eg3rpt and Africa, in great quantities. The cotton plant is 
about the size of a tall currant bush, from four to six feet high ; 
and the pods which contain the cotton are of the size of a large 
gooseberry, sometimes of a small apple ; it is propagated by 
seeds sown in March and April ; and will bear pods three years 
in succession. 

The value of cotton one can hardly describe, as it is now so 
universally used, being much cheaper than linen, and on some 
accounts preferred. 

The Lace-hark Tree of Jamaica yields an extraordinary pro- 
duction : the inner bark of it is like the finest lace. Caps, 
ruffles, and even whole suits have been made from it, as curi- 
osities. 

The Cocoa-ntU Tree, Ere I close the second division of the 
vegetable kingdom, I must mention this tree. Most children 
know the cocoa-nut, and have watched with no little anxiety the 
last knock of the hammer that has split it open and rendered 
the milk visible. * This tree grows erect in a stately column 
from fifty to ninety feet in height, with a beautiful verdant 
crown of leaf-like branches, spirally disposed : under this fo- 
liage you will see bunches of blossoms, clusters of green fruit, 
and others in maturity (the blade — ^the ear — ^the full corn in 
the ear) at one glance, in mingled beauty. The trunk, although 
porous, yet makes beams and rafters for the native dwellings, 
and the broad leaves serve for thatch ; — of these also are made 
umbrellas, and mats, from those in the dwellings of princes to 
the poorest cottage : and whilst ropes and cloth are spun from 
the outer covering of the fruit, that nothing be lost^ the shell 
is cut into beautiful devices, and thus provides a goblet to be 
filled with the palm wine, made from the young tree. The oil 
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also of this invalaable tree affords a pleasant light, and of late 
years has become an article imported into this country for the 
manafactnre of candles. 

I will jast refer again to the spices to tell yon that in some 
places they grow so abundantly as to render the air fragrant for 
miles and leagnes at sea."*^ How sweetly the poet Gowper 
allndes to the Spice Islands in that all-beautifal poem on his 
mother's picture : speaking of her rest, he says — 

** Thon as a gallant bark from Albion's coast, 
Tbe storms all weathered and the ocean cross'd. 
Shoots into port at some well-haven'd UU, 
Wh€re tpieet breathe and brighter seasons smile; 
There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beaateons form, reflected clear below ; 
While aire itnpregnated toith incenee play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gaj : 
So thou, with sails how swift, hast reached the shore 
Where tempests nerer blow, nor billows roar." 

These and numberless other mercies, all and every one of 
them, tell of the gracious and especial care of this third day's 
creation. Whilst in the garden, before we pass to consider the 
medicinal plants, let us look around on all the beautiful flowers 
that seem to demand our praise : and who that loves the Lord 
can gaze on their endless variety, from the lowly violet of the 
woods to the full-blown rose of summer, without an adoring 
song of gratitude ? Perhaps of all the circumstances of crea- 
tion, flowers most seem sent to gratify the passing moment as 
we gaze upon them ; and how graciously did our blessed Lord 
describe their beauty, when he said, " Consider the lilies, how 
they grow ; they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say unto 
you that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
iheseJ*^ And oh I the sweetness of that "t/," which follows. 
" If Qod so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and 

* When Bailing to the leeward of the Island of Bermuda, where the Cedar 
so abounds, I hare distinctly inhaled its fragrance, even when no land was to 
be seen. This I remember at one particular season mott etpeeially. 
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to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 
yo», O ye of little faith I" Thus the flotoers, replete with 
heatUy and fragrance^ also come to God's children full of in- 
struction, and they are encouraged to remember that the hand 
that adorned and wrought the beautiful texture of the lily and 
other flowers, will also provide food and raiment for them, 
(Luke xii. 2Y-32.) 

THE EARTH'S MEDICAL TREASURES. 

And now we come to consider, thirdly, that ^department of 
the vegetable kingdom which may be called " Our field of herbs 
for medicine J^ The irrational creation, directed by the hand 
of that gracious God that brought them into being, not only select 
the food good for them, but also, in some diseases, by instinct, 
as it is called for want of a better name, have been observed to 
go to the fields of herbs, and cull from thence, with wonderful 
sagacity, the plant suited to their wants. ^ Who gave them 
this wisdom ? To answer this question let us turn to our fa- 
vourite Book of Job on this subject, and look at chapter 
xxxviii. 41 ; "Who provideth for the raven his food, when his 
young ones cry unto God, they wander for lack of meat?" The 
Lord did ; even that God who, as Bishop Hopkins so beauti- 
fully says, ''provides the spray that the sparrow is to light 
upon, and the barley-corn for its food." 

Who would have thought, on seeing the common red poppy 
glowing in the wheat, (and there a most undesirable weed,) 
that the seedy head of the flower, of one of its family, should 

* It is a curious faot connected with the present state of things, that the 
whole field of herhs so long used by man medicinally, should, by some learned 
men, be oast entirely aside, and a " water-cure" substituted for almost erery 
thing. Now, doubtless, water, properly applied, both internally and exter- 
nally, is yery valuable ; but to make it a eathoUeon, or uniyersal cure, is too 
much. Some herbs hare, in some diseases, a specifio effect^ and may not be 
put aside. A prayer/td use of the good creaturet of Ood, tohether for food or 
medieinef U the heet meane to eneure the hUeeing of health. 
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ezade a jaice which (though, like everj other gift of Ood, 
sadly penrerted) is of great ralne. Opiam, which is the poppj- 
juice hardened into substance, and Laudanum, which is the 
tincture or wine of Opium, is capable, under God's blessing, of 
aileyiating the sufferings of man to an amazing extent. Think 
of this, dear children, and the sight of the poppy will be more 
than pretty to your eyes. 

In South America, beneath the ground, there grows a little 
insignificant root, of a brownish dingy colour, held in great 
estimation by the natives, and called, in their tongue. Ipecacuanha, 
vomiting root. The blessing of this root also to man is rery 
great. It has been known in Europe more than two centuries. 
Louis XIY. of France richly rewarded Helvetius, who first dis- 
covered its value in cases of dysentery. It is now much used in 
the medical practice of our own country. The briefest glance at 
the substances which are used medicinally will unduly extend my 
letter ; but I must not pass them over, as the enumeration of the 
principal will furnish you with many proofs of the tender mercy of 
God in providing alleviations for the sickness and bodily pains 
brought in by sin. 

In thinking over the long catalogue of these mercies, my 
attention is first attracted by the medicinal epringi which are 
found in various places of the earth. These are springs of 
water impregnated with peculiar salts and gases, and are 
resorted to and drunk by numerous invalids for the cure of their 
several disorders. Some are called acidulous springs ; that is, 
they contain some acid, commonly carbonic acid, which escapes 
in sparkling bubbles when the water is poured from one vessel 
into another. Such are the springs at Seltzer, Spa, Carlsbad, 
Saratoga, &c. Other springs are called alkaline, from having 
a large amount of soda or other alkali mixed with their water. 
These are however very uncommon. 

Cffiolyheaie waters are those impregnated with iron in some 
form. These have an inky taste, and turn black if sn infusioji 
of gall-nuts be added. These springs are common. Again, 
there are what are named sulphurous waters, which have an 
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nnpIeasaQt odour and taste from the presence of a peculiar gas. 
Others are remarkable for their saline character. Epsom, from 
whence the well-known salts take their name, and various con- 
tinental places, are provided with these springs. 

There are also hoUsprings of every degree of temperature, 
which are greatly and deservedly prized by the sick and infirm. 

Among the more remarkable medicinal agents is alcohol. It 
has a value as a stimulant in certain cases, either pure, or as wine ; 
but its chief value consists in its power to dissolve other sub- 
stances and form with them tinctures — as tincture of opium 
(laudanum), tincture of aloes, &c. As a beverage, alcohol, or 
spirits, in any form, is at least unnecessary to almost all per- 
sons, and generally most pernicious to the health. 

But I will just run over the names and properties of a few of 
these substances ; and that you may be able to refer to them, I 
will speak of them in alphabetical order. 

The Acids are perhaps the most important class of agents 
existing. For besides possessing extraordinary powers aJone, 
they combine with other substances in an almost infinite variety 
of forms, and constitute by far the principal number of chemical 
compounds. There is Carbonic acid, which is one of the most 
abundant. Alone, it forms the refreshing soda-water; com- 
bined, it gives us the carbonate of soda, which we use in making 
cakes and unfermented bread ; carbonate of ammonia, our smell- 
ing salts ; carbonate of magnesia, carbonate of lime, (common 
chalk,) and many others. The sour taste of some of our fruits, 
and especially the lime and lemon, depends on the presence of 
Citric acid. This is an invaluable medicine to the sailor, being 
a remedy against the ill effects of a continual salt diet» to which 
seamen are compelled to submit from the impossibility of keep- 
ing fresh meat during voyages of any length. Muriatic acid is 
another important acid. It is sometimes called "spirit of salt," 
from its being a principal ingredient of common table salt. It 
forms a number of valuable compounds. Nitric acid is one of 
the most powerful acids. In the Arts it is much used. Salt- 
petre is a familiar example of one of its compounds. Yon all 
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know how terribly important this 8ab8iaace i8 in the mann&e* 
ture of gunpowder. Acetic acid, of which common vinegar i8 
an impure form, ig also a most Taloable acid. The process of 
pickling and many other culinary processes, depend upon it ; 
and it is of eztensire application in medicine. Aromatic 
yinegar is acetic acid with perfumes. Acetate of ammonia 
is much used under the name of ''Mindererus's spirit^'' as a 
ferer bererage. Sugar of lead is an acetate. Verdigris is a 
combination of acetic acid and copper. A yaluable eye*water 
is acetate of zinc. These will suffice to gire you an idea of the 
richness of this part of the medicinal list 

JIoe$ is the name of the dried juice of a plant growing plenti- 
fully in Bombay, the Gape, and other places. It is much used 
as a medicine for cattle. Ammonia is chiefly used as a stimu- 
lant ; it has a well-known pungent taste and smell. Antimony 
is the actire ingredient of Tartar emetic and James's powders. 
Anemc, a yaluable medicine in skUful hands, is chiefly notori- 
ous for its poisonous qualities. In cases of accident, if a 
stomach-pump be not procurable, eyery attempt should be made 
to induce yomiting, and large quantities of warm water should 
be giyen. Belladonna is deriyed from the ''deadly nightshade,'' 
and is much used by homoeopathic practitioners. It is a power- 
ful poison. Calomel is a preparation of mercury. It is yery 
much 4ised at present by medical men in a great yariety of dif- 
ferent cases. It is a dangerous medicine from its durable effect on 
the system. 

' Cinchona, or Bark, is the well-known remedy for ague-feyer. 
Modem science has extracted the beautiful Quinine from Bark ; 
and this has almost superseded the former mode of administer- 
ing the Bark itself. We are indebted to Peru for this medicine* 
But I must forbear what I intended, and pass on ; for space 
would fail me to describe the immense yariety. There are 
Camphor, Chalk, Oil of Cloyes, Creosote, Ether, Oums, Iodine, 
Ipecacuanha, Lime-water, Magnesiay Mercury, Nitre, Oils of 
yarious kinds, Potash, Besins, Salts innumerable. Sulphur, 

&Csf &c. 
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Let these saffice to show jon the Divine bounty and good- 
ness in respect of healing oar poor bodies. Bat oh ! what is 
the apothecary's art to the healing of the Great Physician? 
What the renovated body to the soal's restoration ? What the 
flow of health to the possession of the peace of God ? Do we 
saffer ever so small a pain, immediately onr medical friend is 
sammoned to relieve it, while to souls dead in trespasses and 
sins are addressed the words, ''Ye would not come unto me 
that ye might have life." Dear children, this is the healing 
ointment — ^the Balsam of universal application ; — God gave all 
these admirable things of which I have been speaking, but '' He 
so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life :" — 

"Venture on Him; yentnre whoUy; 
Let no other trust intrude : — 
Kone but Jesus 
Can do helpless sinners good." 

But who gave the medicinal herbs their properties t Even 
the compassionate Lord that made them. And surely on this 
third day, when the first parents of all the vegetable tribes came 
into existence in all their maturity, man*8 benefit, whose fall and 
subsequent sickness had been foreseen, was before the mind of 
the ever-blessed God ; and so he gave the herb of the field — 
some thereof to be food, and some thereof for medicine. 

And now we must consider, /a«%, the vegetable kingdom as 
our GREAT FOREST, from whence may be hewn trees for the 
artificer, from the mountain oak to the lowly wiUow of the 
brook. 

Solomon's knowledge of natural history is strikingly brought 
before us in that scripture, ** He spake of trees, from the cedar 
that is in Lebanon even to the hyssop that springeth firom the 
wall" (1 Sangs iv. 33) ; evidently marking the two extremes of 
vegetation — ^the cedar, the kingly tree among the trees of the 
forest, and the hyssop, the lowliest of shrubs — ''a root out of a 
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dry ground." The mention of the cedar and the hyssop also 
occurs together in two other parts of Scripture, and is most 
significant. The first in the cleansing of the leper (Lev. zi7.) ; 
the second in the purifying of the Israelite who had touched 
the dead. (Numb, xix.) In the first case, t. e. the leper's 
cleansing, cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet, with a living bird, 
were dipped in the blood of a bird, its fellow, just slain over 
liTing water, mthoui the camp ; and then the blood was sprinkled 
on the leper, and he was pronounced clean, and the liying bird 
was let loose in the open field. In the second case, cedar, 
hyssop, and scarlet were cast into the devouring flame which 
consumed the unyoked spotless red heifer, which was burned to 
ashes without the camp, and the ashes being mingled with 
living water made the water of purification from sin, which, 
with a bunch of hyssop, by the hands of a clean man, was 
sprinkled, the third and the seventh day, on the one who had 
touched the dead, and he was clean. In both these types or 
shadows, the cedar and the hyssop set forth the glory and hu- 
miliation of that blessed sufferer, the Lord Jesus, who died aa 
the great sacrifice without the camp, — burnt ^ ashes in the con- 
suming flame ^ — ^that the unclean leper, even the wretched un- 
done sinner, might be cleansed, and the saint who had fallen 
might be restored. {1 John ii. 1.) 

The Cedar of Lebanon. — This beautiful and interesting tree 
flourishes particularly, and almost only in the Lebanon region. 
Durability and fragrance are its characteristics. You all re- 
member the smell of its wood from using the lead-pencils, and, 
as to its indestructibility, I will tell you that its bitterness pre- 
serves it from insects, and its resinous nature from general 
decay ; so that beams of Cedar, used in the construction of a 
temple at TJtica^ were found to be sound above two thousand 
years afterwards. 

Cedars grow well in England, as well as this country, but 
seldom reach a height above fifty feet, which is about one-third 
or a quarter of their full altitude on the mountains of Lebanon. 

The Cedar belongs to a very important division of forest 
8 
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trees — ^the Pines ; which may be said to be, upon the whole, 
the most valuable to man of any. 

The Pines (or Firs) are of great variety, and are widely dis- 
tributed. The principal of those found in America are the 
silver fir^ which yields timber, and the beautiful Canada balsam, 
so valuable for preserving and rendering transparent small ob- 
jects for the microscope; the black spruce, of strong, light, 
elastic timber ; the tvkite spruce, whose bark is used for tan- 
ning ; the hemlock spruce, a noble tree, of inferior timber, but 
valuable bark; the yellow pine, of resinous valuable timber. 
Besides these, there are numerous others of various qualities 
and uses. In Europe, is found the Scotch fir, the hardiest and 
most valuable of all the pines ; its timber furnishes the red and 
yellow deal of the carpenters. From its resins are produced 
tar, pitch, and turpentine. The common larch, this is next in 
value to the Scotch fir — ^its timber is heavy, firm, and compact ; 
the Norway spruce, which rises to two hundred feet-4t8 timber 
is the white deal. The silver fir, much used for ship-building 
and carpentry, with about eight other sorts. In Asia there are 
the following: the cedar, of which I have spoken, and about 
twelve other varieties which yield timber of more or less value, 
but which are almost unknown to the arts in Europe. 

Gdttim-wood, called by some Ihe white thorn of the desert, 
was used in the wilderness for the boards of the Tabernacle and 
all the holy vessels, and was covered with the purest gold— 
except the Altar of Burnt Offering, the covering of which was 
brass. When the wandering was over, and the people had 
entered the land, the cedar-tree took the place of the Chittim- 
wood, and of it the beams, rafters, &c., of the Temple, and all 
the vessels of the Sanctuary, were formed, and then covered 
with gold : not, indeed, the ark — ^there was but one ark, both 
for the Tabernacle in the wilderness and the Temple, and that 
was made of the wood of the wilderness ; and though, when 
placed in its pavement of gold in the most holy place in the 
Temple, the staves, the symbol of its wilderness state, were 
taken out, yet were they left visible, resting on the golden 
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eveiywhere a grateful shade of fine oaks; and the conntrj 
round Damascus seemed to owe part of its attractiveness to 
large plantations of this tree. The wood of the Oak is used for 
ship-building — ^it is pre-eminent for this : the house carpenter 
also makes considerable use of its timber for beams, rafters, 
staircases, and wainscoting ; and from the bark the physician 
gets a useful tonic, and the tanner, by its astringent properties, 
converts the skin^ of animals into leather. 

One species of the Oak supplies us with Chrk^ which, as you 
know, aids man in a variety of ways, from the little stopper of a 
phial to the fisherman's floats for his nets, and the safety linings 
of a life-boat.* 

Then, as to the Acorn, the fruit of the Oak, it proves a nutri- 
tive food for many animals, and, in times of necessity, has been 
used by man himself: and the curious excrescence on the young 
shoots, called oak-gall, is the principal substance of which 
writing-ink is made. Thus every part of this favourite tree is 
useful ; for not only does it provide shelter and food in its 
numerous insect depredators for birds of every wing, and grace 
our plantations, but, as you have seen, the ship and house 
builder — ^the physician and farmer — ^the bleacher and fisherman 
— ^the sailor and wine-merchant, go to some part or other of 
this valuable tree for their various wants ; and the ink made 
from the oak-gall puts us in possession of our dear absent 
friends' thoughts, though they be buried in the wilds of Aus- 
tralia. Ere I close about the Oak, I may say, that in England 
most little boys remember the 29th of May as oak-apple day, 
which commemorates the delivei*ance of King Charles II., who 
escaped his pursuers by secreting himself in a large Oak.f 
Thus, my beloved children, the next time you sit under the 
shade of an Oak, count over how many things this noble tree is 

* Large pieces of cork fastened nndemeath the seats of a c(m.mon boat, giye 
it the character of a life hoot, 

t The period of King Charles's escape was A. n. 1651 ; — the Oak was 
flitaated in the farm of Bosoobel, and was ever after called The Royal Oak, 
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iim4 for^ Mid Hhink^tihe gt^oAmm of QoA^ who tbtM eomHered 
msM, when be ere$d^ it on the iMrd Usty. 

Ths BIm ii » reiy \o(ij tree; it jup^owi tAtler ihati tlie odk^ 
but to noi m spretidijif iii it« trntaebeg. It to ibti»d fo moit 
p«jt» ti^ tiwr tinm eottiitfy ; it idiottiidi in tlie mmi kriilk dto* 
trfet» c^ Eni^fliid^ wliere tliere art some of peenltor bewtty. 
Tiie Eim to wMf ul t<» ttie torner for pompf, bk«k»^ ete. ; find 
fbe e&rnsgf Mefog^ lu>ir little tlie Elm eliipi^ eitti oiai ttto kwrei 
flad ioweri frcFtn ii^ Tbe undertaker^ ioOf mAm bto ecAo* of 
EbD. It to ^ilieiili to deeide wliedier tbe Efaii to inteoded in 
Hoieft if.f tor the Mme word to, in otber pUieei, trvtNitoted oak. 

Th4 jUh to ft tree rerj beatitifiil in ite foHn^e, and in tbe 
emootbiieetf of ite betk, «id bae flu almoKt endleM rtsrieij of 
iiae»; tti» eUef fvopertiee «re i&u^km$$ and jkieihUUp. Men 
of an tradea ^o to tbe iLab fot iOf»e de«eri|ytioii of tl^lr tooto. 
9be baikDea of ba/'fofl», aeftbea, and moai fknniiif inple' 
meiiti, are formed of tbto wood; and tbe little bojr, wbeo be 
eaoaot m^et a pfeee of Stoeaafraa lof bto bow, alwaj a eoiMMera 
tbe AA tie next iuif and flie aailor, well koowiiig tbe JIne 
$prlng of as aab-oar, iierer ebooaea wj otiier, Tboa tbe Aili 
fiieeti Ha witb bdp on ereiy dde. Tbe motiiitaiii aab to of 
amaller atatore tbaa tbe Aab itaelf, but it looka beautiful witb 
ita wbite blofaoma of apriog, and tbe red berriea of atttamii. 
\a (te&tatioDa it §JSfftSak nuusj a deUeioaa repaat to tiie Utde 
aoofst^fa of tbe wood Tbe medldiial aobataaee manna ex* 
iidea from tbe batk of a 9i^ftdm of Aab. 

The Beeeh to a greai&roarite witb tttns^n and upbolatereiv ; 
and for tbe eog'Wbe^ of water'Worka, it to aaid eren to amv 
paaa tbe oak. Ita learea, wbea dried, «t€ aometimea naed for 
mattreagea ; wMle tbe mtta, wrapped op in dieir Httle prieblf 
eorerinn^ alford maof % aweet meal to tiie beantifid Uttle aqtrfr* 
rel, wbo lorea to dwell j^mx tbe fmitfal Beedi. Tbe grsin of 
tbe wood of tbto Ut» to m bard and fine, tbai in old timea, 
before miO^board waa made, tbef need to e^^i booka witb it 
On tiie ele«r amootb b»k of tbto tree peraooa of t«» emre 
tb<^ mmiea. It to aaid tbai on one old ^ee in Kenttiekf to 
8* 
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still to be seen the name of Daniel Boone, who is known as the 
earliest explorer and settler of that State. 

The Poplar. — This well-known tree was in great request with 
our forefathers for avenues, but now the custom of planting it 
in this way has grown into disuse : yet its very stateliness adds 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape. Another species of 
Poplar in many parts of the country is highly prized for its 
plank and heavier lumber. 

The Aspen belongs to this family. The leaves of this tree 
have a longer stem than most others, thus the least air moves 
them; and on a sultry day there is something inexpressibly 
refreshing to hear the gentle murmur in its topmost branches, 
while its leaves flutter like a caged bird anxious to escape. 
The wood of all this family is used by the turned for white 
vessels. 

,The Alder is used for water-pipes and sluices, and also in old 
times for ship building. It bears wet admirably. The bark is 
used by dyers. 

The Walnut Tree is fragrant in its leaves — very fragrant — 
and delicious in its fruit, which, in its green state, is also made 
into pickles. The wood of the Walnut is of a beautiful dark 
colour, and is used by joiners, etc. The Walnut abounds in the 
Western States. One of the principal uses of the wood of the 
Walnut tree is for the stocks of guns, for which an immense 
quantity is required. 

The Chestnut is a favourite with most little boys, owing to 
its fruit, which, however, is not very wholesome, unless the nuts 
are roasted. The wood of the Chestnut is esteemed next to 
the oak in value for furniture and other purposes. The appa- 
rent soundness of the tree is sometimes deceptive ; though it 
makes a fair show, it is decayed at the heart ; affording a pain- 
ful illustration of those who look well before men, but whose 
souls are not right with God. 

TTie Willou), — ^This lowly tree was used by Israel in the con- 
struction of their commemorative dwellings at the great feast 
of Tabernacles. The lofty cedars I alluded to furnished the 
uprights and rafters of their beautiful dwellings, and among 
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them the Willow of the hrook was entwined — ^the one the woof 
and the other the warp. Bnt I will enlarge on thia again. 

The chief properties of the Willow are flexibilitj and light- 
ness ; and I may add, ea«e of propagation and exceeding rapi- 
dity of growth. Bat to speak of its uses, a gentleman writes : 
*' We were watching a man the other day fishing in his little 
eorade; presently we saw him paddle to the shott, and to our 
astonishment he took np his little yessel on his sboolders, and 
went away as if it were only a great coat and nmhrella in one. 
The Willow of the brook had formed his boat, after which it 
was coTered with canyas, and the whole did not weigh twenty- 
two ponnds." Ba$heU of all kinds are made from the yonng 
shoots of this tree ; and when its white wood is split yery fine, 
it is made into bonnets and hats. 

. The Weeping Willow is one of the most elegant and gracefnl 
trees we know. It is generally found over ponds and lakes. 
The ancients were wont to scnlptnre either the cypress or the 
willow over the tombs of the departed: the Jewiih burying 
ground in the island of Cnracoa, one of the windward islands 
of the Caribbean sea^ which I Tisited about twenty-eight years 
since, has some beautiful specimens of sculpture of this kind. 

Ths Mahogany Tree is a natire of Jamaica and Cuba ; it 
grows to a great height, and its wood is used for all kinds of 
furniture. An immense quantity of Mahogany is brought to 
this country, and the annual duty on that imported to Qreat 
Britain exceeds $300,000. 

The Oaautehouc Tree. — 1 must not forget this singularly 
useful tree, from which we obtain India rubber; for though 
many plants, in a measure, yield a juice of the same character, 
yet the Elastic Oum-tree of South America supplies the prin- 
cipal demand. The Indians faaye, from time immemorial, 
known its Talue ; using it for bottles, boots, cups, and flam- 
beaux, and eren in the construction of a sort of doth. The 
gum is obtained by boring the tree, and receiving the flowing 
juice in shells. With us the difficulty would be to say what 
Caoutchouc is not used for. There are India-rubber great 
coats, clogs, boots, etc. It is a most valuable gift to man* 
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Hie Ehony 7Ve«. yields the darkest of woods, and is very 
darable : it is a native of the East Indies. 

Then there is the Sandal-wood Tree; \h<d Rose-wood; the 
JBrazil-wood, of a beautifal red ; the Box Tree; with many 
others, all most nsefal to man. Bat I mast pass on, althoagh 
I have dwelt somewhat apon the trees of oar own forests, as 
being more ^uniliar to as. 

And now, dear children, I mast conclade this long letter; 
bat long as it is, it is only a brief oatline of the sabject ; — ^my 
anxiety, yoa know, is, that in yoarwalks.it may not be the 
mere beanty and loyeliness of creation that yoa shoald admire ; 
bat, searching into these manifold gifts of God,* we may see 
goodness and loving-kindness crowning all his works. How 
sweet is that^ langaage of David, and especially in the basy 
month of harvest : — ** Thoa visitest thie earth, and waterest it : 
thoa greatly enrichest it with the river of God, which is fall of 
watet : thoa preparest them com, when thoa hast so provided 
for it. Thoa waterest the ridges thereof abandantly : thoa 
settlest the farrows thereof : thoa makest it soft with showers : 
thoa blessest the springing thereof. Thoa crownest the year 
with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop fatness. They drop 
apon the pastures of the wilderness : and the little hills rejoice 
on every side." (Ps. Ixv. 9-12.) 

Believe me, my dear children, 

Yoar affectionate Father. 

* The parts of Togetation I here dwell npon, are those more immediately in 
relation to man ; but if I introduced the animal creation at large as bene- 
fited, both in their dwelling-places, food, and medicine, the subject would be 
endless. The trees, grasses, flowers, fruit, herbs and leaves, both green and 
dry, all afford a boundless variety to them ; for the Lord opens his hand, and 
fills all things living with plenteouenesB, And in winter, when all nature 
seems at rest, then strength is gathering for the spring. And how wonderful 
is the mutation of nature ! — ^look at that heap of dried leaves and all kinds 
of things swept together: death seems to reign there; but it is for a time 
only; for in the spring (that great type of resurrection) all this apparent 
hideous deformity shall nourish the seeds sown therein, and they shall spring 
up in every form of fruitfulness and beauty — sown literally in weakness, 
raised in power. 
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LETTER VL 

Again, the kingdom of hearen if like nnto a morchant mna, foeking goodly 
pearU : who, when he had found one pearl of great priee, went and 0old all 
that he had, and bought iL^MtUthew xUL 46, 46. 

My DEAB.OHILDBEir, 

I WAS struck, some months since, in reading tbe account 
of the ceremon J that takes place in the Brazils when a sla^e 
finds a diamond ;* and it brought forciblj to mj mind the pas- 
sage in our Lord's ministry, concerning ** the pearl of great 
price;'' for though the analogj is not perfect in all its parts, 
yet in its great features it is* And who can tell the emotions 
of the poor slave as he holds up the precious gem and claps 
his hands, exulting in his prize f and who can look nnmored 
on his intense anxiety, until he hear the word from the OTcr- 
seer's lips,'—'' £ has been weighed in the balance, and hoe passed 
the defnand: there is no speck or flaw in it;^^jraE slate is 
FREE I" Life is in that word. So it is with ** the Pearl of 
great price :"— beyond pbece, — ^it mobe than answers the de- 
mand for freedom, for the Lord magnified the law and made it 
honourable; there is no speck or flaw in it, for he was the 
beloved Son in whom his Father's soul deUghUd; for the Lord 

* When a Negro ftndi a diamond in the minee of the Brasils, he ina taatlj 
•tandi upright, clapi hie handi, and holdf the gem hetween hie ftnger and 
thumh : in oreneer reoeiFOf it from him, and it li registered, and the f lare'f 
name who found it attached to it. In the erening of the daj, the preeiouf 
•t<mee are weighed, and if an j flare haa heen fo fortunate aa to Snd one with- 
out flaw of eeTenteen and a half e a ra t i t hat is, serenty SUf^^"^ — ^bis freedom 
is eertain, and on an appointed daj he is erowned with a wreath of flowers, 
and earried in procession to the administrator, who having purchased of the 
owner ot the slare his freedom, Kb U declared free; and from that moment 
he works on his own account; and In addition to this, he is arrajed in new 
clothes, vfhich are Ms own. 
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was wellplecLsed for his righteousness' sake. (Isaiah zlii. 1, 21 ; 
Matt. xii. 18.) The possessor of this precious pearl is free 
indeed — ^he is freed by the great Administrator ^ who purchased 
his freedom by his own life;* and now he goes forth to work 
indeed — ^not for life, but from life, and clothed with beautiful 
raiment, the gift of God, a habitation awaits him, of joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory. If, when the tidings reached the 
Islands of the West, that England had wiped away the great 
blot of slavery from her laws, at a national expense of 
$100,000,000, and had decreed that all bom in her domioions 
should be free, the joy was unbounded, how much more should 
the Christian rejoice when the glorious proclamation is gone 
out, '' God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life ?" (John iii. 16-18.) This is indeed free- 
dom ; and God gave not for the redemption the most glorious 
thing he had created ; — ^that would have failed, and been utterly 
without avail ; but he spared not his Son, his only Son^ and 
gave him up for us all. (Rom. viii. 32.) O dear children, 
think on this ; and whilst you rejoice (and every one ought to 
rejoice) that the man-stealer has been stopped, both in the 
taking of his prey, and in the traffic of the market, yet rejoice 
still more when the strong man armed, that kept the city of 
man's heart, is bound and cast out, and the Holy Spirit has 
taken his place, dwelling in, and ruling over the new-born man, 
sealing him unto the day of redemption. 

How glittering must the breast-plate of Aaron have looked 
with those twelve precious gems set therein, in the curious em- 
broidery of the blue, purple, scarlet, and gold, of the Ephod ; 
which, with a chain of wreathed gold, was fastened to the two 
shoulder-pieces, wherein were also two precious stones, and the 
NAMES of the twelve tribes engraved on both. The names also 
of Christ's children, the Israel of God, are engraved on his 



* "Feed the Church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood." 
Acts zx. 28. 
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bent; md Me more predoos to bfm than the g^owlog robj, 
tbe ipnUiiig di«iiioiidy tbe uppVtre, tbe Jfliper, md an the 
geam on Aiuroii^ Inreait'pbile ; indeed, lie ^b Ui people Ui 
Jetreli, bte peenUar treMure. (MaL iiL It) 2%^ aJieUm at 
the 0igb P]!fe«t, and the^iwer of the High Prfe«t, arewreaihed 
in 4me, m fet forth bjr i!A^ ^^?/&» Mo^ thai taiteaed into one 
the predooi itooee on the heart and dioalderi of Aaron; and 
there b nerer a moment that tiie Lord Jeatu^ the great Hig^ 
Prleat of the tine InraeV— efreomefsed with the db^enmelifon 
made wftiioiit handa— doee not bear ererj one, erea to tiie leaat 
Uttle child thai lorea Urn, on Ua heart. Not a fi§^, nor a tear, 
nor a grief ia forgotten; the haira of their heada are all nnm^ 
bered bjr Him tlMi foedeth the yonng rarena when thejr ery, 
and thai waieheth orer the ap«Tow ; therd<c»!e thejr maj not— 
thef mnat not let go thdr eoniidenee; for th^ are of ^'more 
raltie than manj aparrowi/^ (Lnke xiL 1,) 

A» twelre^ preeiona atonea in the breaai'plate of Aaron ; no 
abo twelref preeiona §t&ne§ formed the foundation of the Ho^ 
Citj, and, with the exception of faar, thef were the lame in 
each caae, and were donbdeaa emblematic of the exceeding 
ralne of the fomilj of Ood. When, tiien, my belored children, 
yon look on any of theae predona atonea, Hdnk ct thai breaat' 
plate of Aaron, and aak if p^mr name b on the High Prieat^a 
hearty h^fore Ood^ and wheAer jon hare fonnd tiie Pearl of 
greai price, Mid sold an thai jon hare to poafeaa it. (Maitxiii. 
45, 46.) 

I hare been oftentimea mnch atmck witii tiiat aolemn, bnt 



* TIm BMMf «f tibtf pfwebw ftooM la a« ImaiHMt ^ kuva^ 

Twd9$ THh€$. SxMliif zzrUL Vt, 
0tr^flf lAgniU T^ptc ApuU Cmflma^ Amt/Oajii 

Bm«ral4 Bfrjl A^plilri Oaj% IHsoMDa /mpm; 
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yet most gracious prophecy of our Lord in Mai. iii.* "And 
lie shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and he shall 
^purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silyer, that 
they may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. 
Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years." 
The figure of a refiner is one of the deepest interest : — ike re- 
finer never leaves the crucible; the precious metal is of too 
high a value : as it purifies, it gets clearer and clearer, until at 
last the scum or dross is gone, and the image of the refiner is 
reflected as in a glass, in the molten gold ; and this was the 
thing desired. So our blessed Lord never puts his children 
into the furnace of affliction, but to purify them ; to purge away 
the dross, and make them more like himself: and this accom- 
plished, the crucible is removed. How forcibly, does the patri- 
arch Job allude to this : " He knoweth the way that I take ; 
and when he hath tried me, / shall come forth as goldj^^ (Job 
xxiii. 10.) The value of the word of Qod, and its infinite purity, 
is also beautifully illustrated by this figure. The words of the 
Lord are pure words, as silver tried in a furnace of earth, puri^ 
fi^ seven times, (Ps. xii. 6.) And again, Hie law of thy 
mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and silver. 
(Ps. cxix. ^2.) So also ver. 12*7, "I love thy commandments 
above gold, yea^ above fine gold." Dear children, is David's 

* Though this passage doubtless refers to Israel in the latter days, yet it hi 
equally true of the Church (God's family on the earth) now. The way in 
which the Holy Ghost^ by St. Paul, quotes Jer. xxzi. 9, 33, in 2 Cor. yi. 
16-18, is a manifest proof of this : for though no one can question but that 
Jeremiah's prophecy refbrs to Israel's final blessedness ; yet the Spirit of God 
uses it in the passage quoted, in exhortation to a Church formed principally 
of Gentiles. Formerly many people, forgetful of the Jew, applied all the 
Old Testament prophecies of blessing to the Church ; and of later years, the 
extreme Tiew on the other side has been taken, and the Church has been 
OTcrlooked, in applying ererytiiing to Israel: the tra& partakes of both 
views ; — the promises belonging noto to the Church haying the earnest, — the 
first-fruits of the Spirit; they belong then to the Jew, who, when the Church 
shall have been translated, shall be again God's family — a blessing to the 
nations. (Isa. xxvii. 6; Micafa v. 7; Zech, viii. 13; Bom. xi. 15.) 
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language years ? can jou thus speak of God's blessed word ? 
This is the manner in which a man on the eve of execution 
would speak of the governor's proclamation of pardon when 
read in his ears — all language would fail to tell its value. But 
the word of God proclaims tidings far above an earthly pardon ; 
even forgiveness in the precious blood of Jesus. And the soul 
that receives these good tidings can say, passing on beyond the 
gold, even the gold of Ophir, " the price of wisdom is above 
rubieSf and all the things thou canst desire are not to be com- 
pared to her : length of days is in her right hand — ^in her left 
hand riches and honour; her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace." (Prov. iii. 15-lT.) And again 
in chap, viii., "My fruit is better than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold : I lead in the way of righteousness, in the midst of 
the paths of judgment ; that I may cause them that love me to 
inherit suhstance.^^ (Ver. 19-21. See also ii. 4.) We have 
often read the 60th chapter of Isaiah'*' together. It contains a 
passage of exceeding beauty; — ^the prophet is evidently de- 
scribing the tribes of Israel, in the last days, rising up into the 
favour of God ; the days of their widowhood past, and their 
sorrows gone. " Thou shalt also suck the milk of the Gentiles, 
and shalt suck the breast of kings : and thou shalt know that I 
the Lord am thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One 
of Jacob. For brass I will bring gold, and for iron I will 
bring silver, and for wood brass, and for stones iron : I will 
also make thy officers peace, and thy exactors righteousness. 
Violence shi^l no more be heard in thy land, wasting nor de- 
struction within thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy walls Sal- 
vation, and thy gates Praise." Any comment of man on this 
word would but weaken it, — " Happy is the people that is in 
such a case ; yea» happy is that people whose God is the Lord." 

* The Canticles, or Bongs of Solomon, also abound in illustrations from the 
precious stones and metals ; likewise the Revelation of St> John, Eph. v. 22, 
etc., where the Lord is revealed as the heavenly Bridegroom, the Church the 
Bride, is a key to the former; and a deep spiritual acquaintance with the 
Tabernacle and Temple service, would surely throw much light on the latter. 

9 
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Sometimes the figures are in judgment ; and then, in allusion 
to the sternness of the metals, instead of the clouds dropping 
the fertile showers and the gentle dew ; the earth yielding her 
thirty, sixty, and hundred fold ; the word concerning the ob- 
durate Israel is, " I will break the pride of your power : and I 
will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass ; and 
your strength shall be spent in vain : for your land shall not 
yield her increase, neither shall the trees of the land yield their 
fruits." (Lev. xxvi. 19, 20.) 

And so in Jeremiah vi., where, under the imagery of refuse 
rejected metals, the judgments of God are thus awfully de- 
scribed : " They are all grievous revolters, walking with slanders : 
they are brass and iron ; they are all corrupters. The bellows 
are burned, the lead is consumed of the fire ; the founder melteth 
in vain: for the wicked are not plucked away. Beprobate 
silver shall men call them, because the Lord hath rejected 
them." 

The Rock is a figure frequently used in Scripture to denote 
stability and protection. In the song of Moses, which closed 
his forty years' ministry in the wilderness, how striking are 
these words : — " Because I will publish the name of the Lord ; 
ascribe ye greatness unto our God. He is the Kock, his work 
is perfect ; for all his ways are judgment ; a God of truth and 
without iniquity, just and right is he." (Dent, xzxii. 3, 4.) 
The figure is also again introduced in ver. 15, 18, 30, 31 ; all 
denoting the same thing — great stability and perfection. But 
that which gives the Rock the deepest interest to the Christian 
mind, is the application of it in 1 Cor. x. 3, 4 ; from which it 
is manifest that the rock, the water of which followed Israel 
through the wilderness, as well aa the manna that came down 
from heaven, set forth the Lord Jesus. Tes, my dear children. 
He was the angel (the angel of the covenant) that was with his 
people in the wilderness, guiding all their ways. (Acts vii. 38.) 
He was also the Lion of the tribe of Judah, (Rev. v. 5 ;) — the 
true High Priest, (Heb. iii. 1 ;) — ^the Lamb of God, (1 Pet. i. 
19 ;) — the Vail, (Heb. x. 20 ;) — ^the golden Mercy-seat, (Rom. 
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iii. 25 ;) — ^the Bread which came down from heaven, (John yi. 
33 ;)— and the Rock that followed. (1 Cor. x. 4.) Truly he 
was the Alpha and Omega of the church in the wilderness in 
type and shadow, as he is to the church now in reality and sub- 
stance. (Rev. i. 11.) 

Sometimes the church of God is set forth as a temple ; then 
the stone— the tried stone — ^the sure foundation — ^the precious 
comer-stone Jehovah laid in Zion, even that stone on which 
was engraven the seven eyes, only gets its answeb in our blessed 
Lord ; for other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, 
even Christ Jesus, (compare Isa. xxviii. 16, and Zech. iii. 9, 
with 1 Pet. ii. 6 ;) and he that builds on this foundation can 
never fail ; for though the storm beat vehemently against his 
house, it falls not; it is founded on a rock — the Rock of 
Ages. (Luke vi. 4*7, 48.) 

The rock is also 1;»lessedly introduced, as the emblem of pro- 
tection and shade ; and the traveller in an open plain can well 
understand the beauty of the text, when, reaching some tower- 
ing rock, he shelters himself beneath its shade from the fervent 
heat of the sun. Such is the Lord : '' the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land." (Isa. xxxii. 2.) 

Ton remember sometimes in our walks last year, we came 
between two heights, where the impending rocks seemed to 
threaten us with destruction ; nothing could be more sublime, 
and we were glad to escape; and yet, when the sixth seal 
opens, and the Lamb of Ood is manifested, that countenance 
that beamed with compassion when he said, '' Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do," (Luke xxiii. 34,) shall 
then be covered with wrath ; and so terrible will be the sight, 
that the wicked, high and low, rich and poor, bond and free, 
shall CALL on the mountains and rocks to fall on them, to hide 
them from the wrath of the Lamb, (Rev. vi. 12-lT.) 

The wrath of the Lamb t There is something inconceivably 
awful in this expression ; indeed, the three characters in which 
the Lord Jesus was and is now manifested in mercy, will then 
be changed into judgment ; for the Son will be angry, (Ps. ii. 
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12,) the Lamb will be wroth, (Rev. vi. IT,) and the Man will 
be Judge. (Acts xvii. 31 ; Rev. xx. 11, 12.) Oh, my beloved 
children, may each of you "to-day, while it is called to-day," 
flee for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before you. Now is 
the day of grace, and now there is rejoicing in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. (Luke 
XV. 10.) 

I alluded to the Harvest in my last letter, and promised to 
enlarge on it a little in this. We saw the High Priest wave 
the sheaf of first-fruits the morning after the Sabbath, which 
sheaf had been reaped previous to the Sabbath, and laid up 
during the Sabbath. This the Spirit of God, in 1 Cor. xv. 23, 
explains to us ; and passing beyond the offering of thanksgiving 
for the temporal harvest, (though that is most blessed in its 
place,) we see in that wave sheaf the Lord Jesus, raised from 
the dead; — gathered previous to the Sabbath — laid up during 
the Sabbath — and raised up on high the morning after the 
Sabbath, the first-fruits of an abundant harvest. To this the 
Psalmist alludes, for the original word ii the same. There 
shall be a handful^ an omer of corn in the earth, on the top of 
the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon. 
(Ps. Ixxii. 16.) Jesus was the true com of wheat that fell into 
the ground and died, and brought forth much fruit. If he had 
not died, he would have remained alone ; but he died, and rose, 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
(Rom. xiv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 16, IT.) 

If you search the Scriptures, my dear children, you will find 
abundance of passages where the figures taken from the crea- 
tion of this third day are used by the Holy Spirit to set forth 
divine truth, but perhaps in none more than in the Psalms. I 
would call your attention particularly to those commencing at 
Ps. xcvi. and extending to Ps. c. Ps. xcvi. and xcviii., and 
xcvii. and xcix., seem to go together ; the two previous ones 
being the exhortation to the church to sing the hymn of 
triumph ; and the two latter, the song itself. The scene is ex- 
plained by Rom. viii. 22, 23: "For we know that the whole 
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creation groaneth and trayaileth in pain together until now. 
And not only they, bat ourselves also, which have the first-fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body." But when the Second Adam, 
the Lord from heaven, shall be manifested, and all his saints 
with him, he will take unto himself his great power and reign, 
(Bev. xi. 15,) and then tcill all creation rejoice. Nothing can 
exceed the triumph of the Psalms I have alluded to: — ''Let 
the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad ; let the sea roar and 
the fulness thereof; let the field be joyful and all that is therein; 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord ; for 
he cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth ; he shall judge 
the world with righteousness, and his people with truth. (Ps. 
xcvi. 11-13; see also Ps. xcviii. 6-9.) You remember, my 
dear children, how beautifully our favourite poet Cowper speaks 
of this glorious period — ^the times of restitution, (Acts iii. 21)-^ 

"0 scenes snrpassuig fable; and yet tme! 
Scenes of accomplished bliss ! which who can see, 
Thoagh bnt in distant prospect, and not feel 
His sool refreshed with foretaste of the joy? 
Rirers of gladness water aU the earth. 
And clothe all climes with beauty : the reproach 
Of barrenness is past : the fmitful field 
Laogbs with abundance; and the land, once lean. 
Or fertile only in its own disgrace. 
Exults to see the thistly curse removed; — 
The yarions seasons woven into one. 
And that one season an eternal Spring" 

Winter Walk a* Noon. 

But not only do the Psalms, under these sublime similitudes, 
thus speak of the glories of the latter day ; they also set forth 
the more retired walk of the individual believer. How sweet is 
that description in Ps. i., of the man whose delight is in the law 
of the Lord : — '' He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also 
shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper." 
(Yer. 3.) In winter, as in summer, the Christian bears his 
9* 
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leaf; and the Lord ever watches over him, and prospers him in 
his ways. One more Psalm I cannot but refer to, as it is among 
the earliest in my remembrance : — *' The righteous shall floarish 
like the palm tree; he shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall floarish 
in the courts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age; they shall be fat and flourishing; to show that the 
Lord is upright : he is my rock, and there is no unrighteousness 
in him." (Ps. xcii. 12-16.) 

The New Testament does not so abound in figurative lan- 
guage as the prophetical parts of the Old, though indeed the 
instruction of our blessed Lord was greatly after this order. The 
parable of the Sower, and all the parables of Matt. xiii. — ^the 
scenes of every-day life — are used in spiritual instruction. And 
in that solemn word spoken on the Mount of Olives, but a few 
hours before the crucifixion, how forcible is the instruction 
from the similitude of the vine I Christ is the true Vine ; the 
Father the Husbandman ; his people the branches. There is 
no fruitfulness but by continually abiding in him. Fruitfulness 
is the effect of union, not the cause of it. The barren, fruitless 
branches are cut away; and men gather them, and they are 
burned : but he that abideth in Jesus bears much fruit. The 
true Christian delights to do his Father's will ; he delights to 
abound in good works ; but he does not do them to he saved; 
but hecatise saved he does them ; — ^it is his meat and drink to 
do his heavenly Father's will. There is no true morality but 
by union with Jesus, and then it abounds ; and the Christian's 
standard is found in the Lord's exhortation, "Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 
(Matt. V. 48 ; John xv.) 

But ere I close this letter I must call your attention to one 
most beautiful figurative passage in the prophecy of Ezekiel, 
chap xvii., as it so vividly sets forth the glory of the Lord 
Jesus in the latter days : — ^under the parable of two great eagles, 
long winged and full of feathers, the one cropping a sprig of 
the loftiest cedar of Lebanon, and transplanting it to a city of 
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merdumtfl;, and then sowing the seed of the kingdom in a fruit- 
fal fields and it springing up a vine of low statnre ; and the 
OTHER strengthening ihin Tine, which shot forth her branches 
towards him: the Lord sets forth the rain^ attempts of the 
king of Babjlon to raise up, and the king of Egjpt to succour 
another branch of the honse of Jndah, when the Lord had, in 
Jehoiakim, (who had filled np the cnp of his iniqnitj, hj bnni' 
ing the word of God, Jer. xxxri 22-82,) closed np the king- 
dom until the Shiloh, the true Son of Darid, should come with 
Jehoiakim, The first parable of the two great eagles, haring 
been thus explained by the Lord in rer* 12-15 of Ezek, xrii,, 
and the destruction of Zedekiah (the rine of low stature) plainly 
prophesied in yer. 19-21, the Lord again resumes the language 
of similitude, and introduces the dominion of the true Son of 
Darid, the rod out oi the stem of Jesse. (Isa, xi« 1,) *' Thus 
saith the Lord God ; I will also take of the highest branch of 
the joung cedar, and will set it ; I will crop oif from the top of 
his young twigs a tender one, and will pkot it upon a high 
mountain and eminent: in the mountain ot the height of Israel 
will I plant it : and it shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, 
and be a goodlj cedar ; and under it shall dwell all fowl of 
every wing ; in the shadow of the branches thereof shall thej 
dwell/^ (Ezek. xrii, 22. 23. f) This was the glorious One, 
who should be God^s sakation to the end of the earth, whose 
dignitj the angel Gabriel thus announced, — ** He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Son of the Highest : and the Lord God 
shall gire unto him the throne of his fother Darid : and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of his king- 
dom there shall be no end.'^ (Luke i. 83.) 

* The temponirj reifii of JeboiAkim, for three mtmthM, (who wm then Ud 
eexttire to BehjUfn, sce^ding to ihe foortb rerae,) wm B»Ua*§ mhUe Imi 
Tftln ftttempt to tbwMri tlie pnrpoiei e( Qod* 

t ''Bobolil, tbo dejM eomo, Mith tbo Lord, tluit I wfU. r»iie onto Bsrid a 
Bil^htcoiti Bnmeb, Mid a King fbftll reign and proeper, ftnd fb»U execute 
judgment and juttiUie \n tbe earth. In bin daj Jndab nhall he »nred, and 
iMTiUfX thaM dw«\l tfuMy : tmd thU U hU name wber«bj he flmU he ealXledf This 
Lono 008 Ki0nrK0vn%Knn,'* (Jtsr, %%\il 5, 0,) 
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I might, my beloved children, mention numberless other 
passages from the Prophets and the Psalms ; bat, as I told you 
in my second letter, it was not so much as a concordance, but as 
a little help to your memory, that I proposed these letters on the 
illustratiye language of scripture. Therefore I will now con- 
clude with an earnest prayer that the Father of mercies may, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, give you a part and lot in that 
heavenly country ; and that, gathered either in the great har- 
vest, when the Son of Man shall be revealed with the golden 
crown and the sharp sickle, (Bev. xiv. 15,) or as a shock of 
com, ripe in its season, (Job v. 26,) you may shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of the Father. (Matt. xiii. 43.) 

Believe me, 

Ever your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER VII. 

Praise ye the Lord. Praise ye the Lord from the Heavens : praise Him in the 
heights. Praise ye Him, sun and moon : praise him all ye stars of light. — 
Ptalm czlviii. 1, 3. 

Dear Children, 

Three days the earth had revolved on its axis, and now 
the fourth morning opens with exceeding glory. The trees and 
herbs and flowers had indeed covered the earth with beanty, but 
yet without the gracious Creation of the sun they could not 
continue : for just as the second day provided them beforehand 
air to breathe, so did the fourth send forth the bright and fer- 
vent rays of the sun, to open every flower, and to give the 
state of absolute perfectness to the trees, bearing finit and seed 
after their kind. 

The ordering of the fourth day is thus described in Gen. i. : 
" And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and for years ; and let them 
be for lights in the firmament of the heaven; to give light upon 
the earth : and it was so. And God piade two great lights ; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night : he made the stars also. And God set them in the fir- 
mament of the heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from 
the darkness : and God saw that it was good. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the fourth day." (Yer. 14-19.) 
Instantly the sun glowed in the firmament of the heavens, and 
the moon and the stars also, each in its own appointed orbit; 
and the creation (I should gather from the verses I have 
quoted) not only embraced what is called the solar system, t . e. 
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the suD, moon, and planets, but the whole of the celestial lumi- 
naries — " the starry host" — whether fixed or planetary. 

The light of the first day was indeed glorious ; bat it had no 
glory, by reason of this glory that excelled ; for the sun, the 
future source of light, was all glorious, and came forth on 
this, the first day of its creation, as a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and rejoiced as a strong man to run his race. (Ps. 
xix.) And when, by the daily rotation of the earth, the sun 
had sunk in the western sky (the first sun-set in the new world) 
to light up in its course the other parts of the globe ; then as 
the light faded away, that vast concave above us, which had 
been from the second day as the deep and heavy azure, now 
became illumined with innumerable bright and beautiful stars, 
some of one magnitude, some of another ; — some comparatively 
so near to the earth, that the agitated atmosphere did not ruffle 
the rays of light passing from them; others so remote, that 
though of amazing magnitude, they twinkled as their rays 
reached us. And then the moon, nearly at its full, rising in 
the opposite sky, where the sun had set, seemed to come forth 
the queen of the night, to rule over it as the sun had over the 
day ; and so the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 
I remember, when very young, being struck with those sublime 
lines, I think of Dr. Young : — 

''Behold this midnight glory I worlds on worlds I 
Amazing pomp ! — redouble this amaze 1 
Ten thousand add ; add twice ten thousand more ; 
One 9oul outweighs them all." 

The glory and the mercy of this fourth day's creation are so 
vast, that, like as it was on the third day, I hardly know where 
to begin, in describing them to you ; for the sun is not only 
the source of light and heat to us, and the principal cause, 
under God, of all vegetation, but it also gives light to the 
moon and planets, which, in its absence, shine upon us. But 
in a lesser point of view, all our astronomical calculations 
depend entirely on the known distance, position and motion 
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of the heayenlj bodies, which to all conntries, and especially 
commercial countries, like our own, is of immense importance ; 
and, excepting to those who have witnessed it, the accuracy 
with which the pathway of a ship is marked through the great 
ocean seems most incredible ; so that it not nnfreqnently hap- 
pens that a yessel will sail around the world, and on her return 
to port not be ten miles out of her reckoning ; and if I remem- 
ber right, your uncle T. made the Scilly lights within four or 
five miles; that is, he found himself, after trayersing some 
thousands of leagues, just where he expected to he, within four 
or fiye miles ; and though his chronometer (which, as you know, 
is a watch, or larger time-piece, constructed, with extreme 
accuracy, whose balance-wheel is so formed as to be uninflu- 
enced by changes of temperature) was of the first importance 
to him, it would haye been of little use without the sun. 

A summer without sunshine, and we should haye a famine ;— - 
a winter without the sun's occasionally cheering the earth, and 
most of the seeds would perish : but the Lord has giyen the 
ordinances of heayen for man's blessing; and summer and 
winter, seed-time and hanrest, day and night, all come round 
according to their Creator's will and pronuse. (Gen. yiii. 22.) 

I haye been oftentimes struck with that graphic narration 
of Paul's yoyage, in Acts xxyii. ; but the climax of the storm 
seems wrought up to the highest pitch in that description of 
yer. 20: ''And when neither sun nor stars in many days 
appeared, and no small tempest lay on us, all hope that we 
should be sayed was then taken away." But there was One 
with Paul, who had him in his care,* and he could either 
rebuke the storm or protect him in it: the latter was his will, 
and thus it was that, '' some on boards, and some on broken 
pieces of the ship ; and so it came to pass, they all came safe 
to land." (Ver. 44.) 

Belatiye to the heayenly bodies, it is the opinion of some of 
the best and most learned of men, that they are inhabited; but 

* ''Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." Matt. 
xzTiiL 20. 
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this, as they themselves would readily allow, is aU conjecture — 
they may, or they may not be ; for the Scripture, which is the 
only book which could give us information on the subject, (be- 
cause it was written by Him who made them,) is entirely silent 
concerning it. I am not aware that from Genesis to Revelation 
there is the slightest or most remote hint that such is the case. 
But it has been said that it so enlarges our thoughts of the 
majesty and greatness ot God to imagine all this glory ; systems 
on systems, and the glorious throne of the Lord the sun of 
all — ^the source of light to all ! But, my beloved children, we 
need not go abroad into the region of conjecture to get ideas 
about God's greatness; there is one subject connected with our 
earth, so full of glory, that if our souls were rightly directed, 
they would never be taken from it ; and this object is the cross 
of the Lard Jesu» Christ — ^the wisdom op God ; for there 
mercy and truth meet together, righteousness and peace kiss 
each other, (Ps. Ixxxv. 10 ;) there Justice sheathes her glit- 
tering sword, and is the advocate of all who flee to the cross 
for refuge, (1 John ii. 1 ;) there Mercy rejoices ; for from the 
cross go forth blessings that never fail while there is an empty 
vessel to fill, (Luke xv. ;) there righteousness gets its full 
answer, for that blessed Sufferer who by that cross expiated sin, 
did in his own person magnify the law and make it honourable, 
(Isa. xlii; 21.) Indeed, had there been one blemish, one per- 
sonal blot on him, he could not have been a sacrifice ; but God's 
Lamb, the only-begotten of the Father, was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, made higher than the heavens ; 
THERE peace gets authority for its blessed message of good-will 
to mail ; for Jesus made peace by the blood of his cross, (Col. 
i. 20 ;) he was the One that was pre-eminently the Pea<;emaker, 
and had by nature and by right that Beatitude: — "Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God." (Matt. V. 9.) Oh, my beloved children, if a man's soul 
be once steadily fixed on the'cross of that blessed One who was 
with the Father over all, God blessed for ever, (Rom. ix. 6,) 
all other glories will fade. Supposing to-day that there were 
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Bome astronomer, who had delighted in the thought that ail 
the fixed stars were, like onr sun, the centres of other systems, 
and that worlds on worlds were spread out illimitably on every 
side, bnt yet whose thoughts concerning his own future exist- 
ence were all in vague uncertainty. If tidings came to him, /or 
ike first time, that the Son of the ever-blessed God had become 
a man, and had bled and died upon this very planet, this earth, 
this speck in creation, and moreover that he had died for him, 
to bring him to peace here and happiness hereafter ; and if the 
Spirit of God blessed these tidings to him, so that he believed 
them, and realized the blessed truth, and knew in his own soul 
that he was forgiven, (Luke vii. 48 ;) that • his sins were put 
away, (John v. 24 ;) that he was adopted into the family of 
Him who made him, (Gal. iv. 6, 7 ;) taken from the wretched- 
ness of nature and set among princes, to inherit the throne of 
glory, (compare Bph. ii. 1-6, with 1 Sam. ii. 8;) beloved 
children, the eye of that astronomer would he fixed on thai 
cross of Calvary; he would go to Jesus without the camp, 
bearing his reproach ; and there he would offer ceaseless songs 
of praise, (Heb. xiii. 12-15,) — one object, one vast object, 
wohld fill his soul, and the language of his heart would be, 
"God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I 
unto the world," (Gal. vi. 14 ;) and this cross of Christ would 
supply him with infinitely more enlarged views of the glories 
of God than all his former speculations. 

The word astronomy is taken from two Greek words, mean- 
ing "the law of the stars." Astronomy was the earliest of 
the sciences, and this seems most natural ; indeed, God says 
that his invisible glory is manifested by that which is seen, so 
that the idolater is left without excuse. (Rom. i. 20.) 

When we consider the great disadvantages the ancients 
laboured under, in the want of telescopes,* etc., the extent of 

* The great telescope of Dr. Herschel was an iron tube, thirty-nine feet 
foar inches long. The ooncaye reflecting mirror was three inches and a half 
thick, and its polished surface was four feet in diameter. It weighed upwards 

10 
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knowledge they acquired coDceniing the he&Tenly bodies is 
vouderfuL 



of tno thonBBDd poands, sod magDified bIx ttoatnud tlmea; uid ita pawat 
wa» suci, that Dr. H. aaya, thai when the star Siritit was aboBt to enter Ifas 
field of the t«!eaaope, the light was equftl to tbst on the approub of tan-riie, 
and upon cultriag the (eleioope, the Btai appeared In alt iht tpltmiiHir of lh» 

The teleacope of the Earl of Bobm, nbich hu been prepared in Fanona- 
tovn, near Birr, hie lordship's ealabe in Ireland, is far beyond that of Dr. 
HerBchel, both In the diameter and polish of tb« reflector, and &e diameter 
and length of the tnbe. The speenlum, or reflector, ii six foet In diameter, 
and BO bright that it reflects clearly a little dial tbe site of a watch, Hfty.twD 
feet above iL The diameter of the tnbe ia seTeo foot ; ita length, flRy.two 
feet ; It is mode of wood, hooped together ; and, though so Urge, is capable, 
by machinery, of being moved by one moji. It is not Baying loo mncb of 
thia wondarf^il effort of man, that it is in the etrlctaat aease mir^nc — atparal. 
Ulrd. Workmen of every kind are employed by Lord Roaae in his workahop. 
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The heads of the two great schools of ancient astronomy 
were Pythagoras and Ptolemy. The former was a native of 
Greece,, and flonrished fire centuries before the Christian eray 
and the latter two hundred and twenty years after. Ptolemy 
held that the exbth was the great centre round which the sun 
and all the heavenly bodies revolved. Pythagoras held the 
S0K to be the centre, round which the earth and planets all 
revolved ; and thus he accounted for the appabekt movement 
of the heavenly bodies. The system of Ptolemy, though now 
nearly exploded, prevailed for ages ; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Copernicus, a native of Thorne, in Polish Prussia, revived 
the principles of Pythagoras, and from him the Solar system 
is called the Copemican system. Galileo,* a native of Plo« 
rence, in the next century, followed in the same line ; and to 
him we are indebted for the knowledge of the telescope ; he 
also determined from observation that the sun revolved on its 
axis. Then came Kepler, bom at Wirtemberg, a man of great 
genins ; and, finally, the system was established by the means 
of the illustrious Sir Isaac Kewton ; so that now a follower of 
Ptolemy is rarely met with. It was by the swinging of a lamp 
that Galileo was led to investigate the laws of the oscillation 
of the pendulum, which he was the first to apply as a measure 
of time, but he left the subject incomplete. His son, Yincenzo, 
improved upon his father's labours, and Huygens perfected it, 
who thus may be considered the true inventor of the pendulum 
clock. The telescope was not, strictly speaking, invented by 
Galileo, but he so improved it,'that the heavens became opened 
to him by its powers to an astonishing d^ee.f 

'' Mere curiosity, without reference to practical utUity, would 
prompt mankind to study the movements of the vast machine 
which rolls over our heads ; but the application of astronomy 
to the afiiairs of life are so numerous and important, that an 
accurate knowledge of jts principles is almost indispensable to 

* So strenaous was the opposition to the yiews of Galileo, that he was 
obliged, at the command of the ehnrch of Rome, to retract his opinions, 
f Popular EneyclopSBdia, vol. iii p. 846. 
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society. First — It is by means of the celestial bodies that 
we are enabled to determine the relative positions of points on 
the surface of the earth, to fix geographical latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, and ascertain the dimensions and form of our planet. 
Second — It is to astronomy that we are indebted for all the 
advantages resulting from navigation. With this knowledge 
the mariner can direct his course to any given coast ; and the 
ocean, which, without this science, would present an insuper- 
able barrier to the intercourse of distant countries, is rendered 
the 'highway of nations.' Third — Astronomy also presents 
us with the means of establishing' the divisions of time necesr 
sary for the regulation of civil affairs, and of fixing chronolo- 
gical epochs. The diurnal revolution of the sphere gives the 
smaller divisions of time ; the revolution of the moon gives the 
month ; that of the sun, the year ; and the various configura- 
tions of the planets mark out periods of all magnitudes, from a 
few months or years to millions of ages." — Brande. 

Having thus introduced the subject of astronomy, by this 
brief reference to its history, I will now call your attention, 
first, to the Solar system, and then to the heaven of the fixed 
stars. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The SiTN is the centre of the Solar system, and never moves 
from its place. It revolves on its axis in twenty-five days 
ten hours. The sun is the source of the earth's light, heat, 
and vegetation. The diameter of the sun is eight hundred and 
ninety thousand miles, so that its magnitude is more than a 
million times greater than the bulk of our earth ; and if- you 
could imagine our globe to swell out and reach the moon, it 
would still have to go two hundred thousand miles beyond it> 
ere it occupied a space equal to the sun's enormous bulk. 

The following engraving shows the position of the sun, and 
the planets. The sun is seen in the centre. Nearest it is 
Mercury ; next is Venus ; next the Earth, accompanied by her 
satellite, the moon ; next Mars. Then come the four aste- 
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roids, Testa, Ceroa, Pallas -aod Jnno. Japiter cornea next 
after the asteroids. He is attended by four sateUites or moons. 
Next is Satam with seren satellites. Last and remotest &om 
the snn is Herschel or UranoB, with six satellites. 

The distance of the snn from the earth, as already stated, is 
ninetj-Gve millions of miles ; and yet so fervent are its rays, that, 
on a sanuner's day, before it is noon, we are glad to shelter 
ODrselves f^om its burning heat. A cannon ball at its highest 
Telocity woald be ten years reaching the snn. Sonnd wonld re- 
quire fire years to reach the earth from the snn. A ray of light 
coald not travel the mighty space in less than eight minntes. 

It seems impossible to ascertain what the precise character 
of the body of the snn may be. Sir Isaac Newton, and the great 
French astronomer La Place, imi^ned it to be a bodg of fire; 
bat the opinion that now obtains is, that it is an opaque body, 
surrounded with a fiery atmosphere. The dark specks on its 
disk are thns accounted for. 
10* 
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THE PIANETS. 

Immediately dependent on the sun are the planets, all deriv- 
ing their light from him. These all revolye round the snn in 
unequal periods of time : those which are within the orbit of 
the earth, make their annual revolution in less than our year, 
and those planets which are beyond our orbit, in a period 
greater than our year, according to the extent of their respec- 
tive orbits. But, to prevent confusion in your minds as to 
their relative sizes, etc., I have drawn out a table of the pla- 
nets,* with their names, distances from the sun, the duration of 
their annual circuit, and their size as compared with the earth. 

Some of the planets have moons or satellites ; the £arth 
has one, Jupiter has four, Saturn seven, Uranus six. The mo- 
tion of these moons is from west to east, excepting those of the 
last named planet, which are from east to west. 

* The following table will convey an idea of the dimension and orbits of 
the principal planets. Uranu$ was discovered in 1781, by Dr. Herschel ; and 
the four lesser ones, — Ceret, in 1801, by Mr. Piazsay at Palermo; PaUat, in 
1802, and VeHci, in 1807, by Dr. Olbers, at Bremen; and/tmo, by Mr. Lilien- 
thai, at Bremen. 

TABLE OF THE PLANETS. 

Name. MOesfrom the Sun, Time qf SevduHon, 

About 88 days, or nearly three months. 

About 226 daajt, or seven months and a hiU 

865 days. 

About 686 days, or one year and eleven months. 

About 4y332 days, or nearly twelve years. 

About 10,759 days, or nearly twenty-nine years and a halt 

About 80,686 days, or a little more than eighty-four years. 

Sir John Herschel describes the comparative sizes of the Sun and its 
Planets thus : — Let us suppose the snn to be as large as a globe four feet in 
diameter, then Mercury would be as large as a grain of mustard-aeed — ^Venus 
and the Earth like peae — Mars, a large pin*9-head — Juno, and the smaller 
Planets, as graine of eand — Jupiter, an orange — Saturn, a email orange — 
Uranus, a cherry. And if the four feet globe which represents the sun, were 
laid in the middle of a large level field, the comparative distances would be, 
for Mercury, one hundred and seventy-four feet — ^Venns, two hundred and 
eighty -four feet — ^the earth, four hundred and thirty feet — Mars, six hundred 
and fifty-four feet — Juno, Ac, one thousand to twelve hundred feet — Jupiter, 
half a mile — Saturn, about ihree-qvartere of a mile — Uranus, a mile and a half. 
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87 millions 


Venus, 


68 do. 


The Earth, 


95 do. 


Mars, 


142 do. 


Jupiter, 


485 do. 


Saturn, 


890 do. 


Uranus, 


1800 do. 
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The Orrerj/so called from ito inyentor, Lord Orrery, is a 
machine contriTed to exhibit the motiona of the planeta ronnd 
the San, The 
large ball ia the 
centre represents 
the ann. The 
smaller ones are 
the planets widi 
their satellites. 
The crank on the 
left hand of the 
figure is tnmed 
to set in motion 
the clock work 
concealed be- 
neath the plate, 
and thns to set 
the planets in mo- 
tion, rerolTing 
ronnd the snn at Telodties proportioned to their nearness to 
that Inminarj. Orreries are made of rarions sizes and differ- 
ent degrees of complexity. Some of them are contrired so as 
to exhibit the motions of the satellites. The one figured abore 
exhibits those of the planets onlj. The most perfect, howeyer, 
aiford onlj a slight approximation to the truth. 

The planets whose orbits are less than the earth's orbit are 
called Inferior^ and those without Superior. 

The planets are preserred in their orbits bj a two-fold attrac- 
tion ; the sun erer attracting them to the eeftUre, and their own 
tendencj to fly in a straight line impelling them from the 
centre ; but let us now view them for a little in their order. 

Mercury is the smallest of the prima/ry planets, as well as 
the nearest to the sun. We consequentlj know little of his 
constitution from the superior blaze (A the sun's light. If 
Mercury be inhabited its people must be able to bear intense 
healy for the sun shines with seyen times more brilliancj and 
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heat than on onr earth. Mercnrj ia about one-sizth as large 
as the earth. The year of this planet, that is, its circuit round 
the sun, is only eighty-eight days. 

Venus, — This beautiful planet is a good deal larger than 
Mercury, and farther from the sun ; her bulk being nearly that 
of the earth. Yenus travels round the sun in about seven and 
a half of our months. Her revolution upon her axis occupies 
about half an hour less than our own. It is called a morning 
or an evening star, according as it rises before the sun or sets 
after him. 

THE EARTH. 

I have preferred waiting until We' reached the orbit of the 
earth, to explain to you a few particulars concerning it Here, 
indeed, we can speak with more certainty, as from the most 
accurate observations, its size, etc., have been all ascertained. 

The earth is a dark opaque body, and has no light of its own. 
It is composed of sea and land, in the proportion of three- 
fourths water to one-fourth dry land. The earth is about 
twenty-five thousand miles round ; its shape, however, is not a 
perfect globe, as it is rather flat, like an orange, at the poles ; 
so that if a line were run from the equator through the centre 
to the other side, it would extend twenty-five miles further than 
if run through the earth from pole to pole. 

The earth has two motions, one diurnal, or daily, the other 
annual, or yearly; by its diurnal motion, it revolves on its axis 
once in twenty-four hours, and this gives the changes of day 
and night ; by its annual motion it performs its circuit in the 
heavens round tibie sun in three hundred and sixty-five days six 
hours, and this gives the changes of the seasons ; and thus it 
is that the Lord's gracious purposes are fulfilled — " Seed time 
and harvest, cold and heat> summer and winter, day and night,'' 
fulfil their course. (Gen. viii. 22.) 

The earth's annual pathway, as she passes on through the 
heavens, is at the rate of fifty-eight thousand miles an honr, and 
yet all this while we are not sensible of the least motion what- 
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erer; for though we revolye roond, as well as hasten on, with 
this inconceiyable velocitj, yet we are quite unconscious of it. 
77ie sun appeart to change iU place, hut yet ii fixed; we appear 
fixed, and yet are never still. 

'* In the ordering of these erents, we trace the hand of an 
Almighty Creator, erer watchful over the comforts of the 
human race. 

" The inclination of the earth's axis to the orbit in which it 
travels, and its constant direction to the same point in the 
hearens, viz., the pole, aiford us the agreeable changes of sum- 
mer and winter, spring and autumn.'' 

B 
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In order to understand this, let 8 in the aboTe figure repre* 
sent the sun, A B C D the earth at Tarious places of its annual 
circuit. When the earth is at B or D, these are the periods 
of the equinox, when both the north and the south pole are 
equally presented to the sun, and the day and night are each 
twelve hours long throughout the earth. When the earth is at 
C it is midsummer, the northern hemisphere receiving its great- 
est share of light and the southern pole being in darkness. 
When the earth is at A, the northern pole is at its mid-winter, 
and the southern at mid-summer. 

''If the axis of the earth, or the line round which it turns. 
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were upright and not slanting, the parts about the equator 
would be constantly exposed to the fall efifects of the sun's rays, 
and be burnt up with intolerable heat: the day and night 
would be eqtuil aU over the globe, and the scune secuon reign 
perpetually." 

Thus, in place of the grateful vicissitudes of the seasons, the 
earth at the equcUor would be always parched with burning 
heat) and countries in our latitude would have always a cold 
and cheerless spring, while a stem unyielding winter would 
reign in the higher regions of the north ; but our GK)d is a Qod 
of mercy and of love, and thus it is that every country has its 
harvest ; and though the summer of the north is short* it is 
blooming and fresh. 

The earth's atmosphere I have treated of at large in the day 
of its creation. (Page 30.) 

THE MOON. 

This grateful planet, which cheers us through the night, has 
been the continual theme of poets as well as of astronomers ; 
and this too in aU countries. How beautiful is the language 
of Milton : — 

** Fragrant tbe fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the comin j^ on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair xooir, 
And these the gems of faearen — ^ber stairy train." 

ParadxBe Lovt, Book ir. 

Although the moon does not convey to us any heat^ but 
simply reflects from its surface the light of the sun, yet the 
language of Moses in the blessing of Joseph seems to imply 
that the moon is the source of vegetation to some things, ** The 
precious things put forth by the moon," can hardly bear any 

* JeumiJ of a Lapland and Siberian Summer. — " June 23, snow melting ; 
July 1, snow gone ; July 9, fields green ; July 17, plants full grown ; July 25, 
plants in flower; Augu9t'2f fruit ripe; Augutt 18, snow." — Sharon Tttmet'0 
Sacred Hutory of ike World, Tol. i. p. 208. 
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other meaning. (Dent. xxziiL 14.) The margin makes the 
word " moens/' and this indeed may mean the months, each 
yielding fmit in its appointed season. 

The blessing of the moon to the earth is rerj great. '' It 
mles the night;" and in those countries where the sun is so 
long absent, its presence mnst be invaluable. Its effects on 
the earth are constderable : this is shown especially in its power 
orer the waters, which, by a powerful attraction, it draws 
towards its disk, making them rise* many feet above the nsnal 
level. This action of the moon on the waters produces what 
is called "the tides,'' the heneJU of which to man cannot be 
told ; by it the waters are kept continually agitated, and thus 
are preserved pure ; and, in a commercial point of view, do but 
watch the operation of the Tides on any of the great rivers, on 
which commerce sends its thousands of ships, and you will at 
once see the importance of the ebb and flow of the waters. 
Notice the anxiety with which mariners of all nations await the 
commencement of the ''ebb tide'' to carry^ their vessels out of 
port, and the ** Aood tide" to carry them in ; and every sailor, 
and many a landsman too, knows the sprightliness of that 
sound,-— ''the flood's hade;" the anchor then is soon up, and 
THE WHOLE BODY Of THE ocEAK bccomes the saUor's friend, to 
carry him to the port or haven where he would be. (Ps. evil 
30.) But not only does the sailor benefit by the moon in this 
particular, but many of his most valuable calculations are de- 
rived from the same source, especially the lunar oh$ervcUum$. 
The chronometer^ which the sailor carries with him, always teUi 
what the time of day at Greenwich i$, (its owner setting it to 
the Observatory clock before he leaves port;) consequently, 
when I am on the ocean, if I know the time where I am, (and 
this the sun will always tell me,) then the difference between 
the chronometer, which shows what the time is at Oreenwich, 
and my time, is my difference of longitude in hours ; and one 

* As the waterf neareit to the moon are mo9t drawn np, eo the waters op- 
polite mast be leaH drawn np ; and thnft the tide is "flood" at the same time 
on both extremes of the globe. 
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hour beiDg equal to fifteen degrees, the calcalation of how for 
round the earth I have travelled is soon made. But the watch 
or chronometer may he wrong, (if there are two, and they agree, 
then, in general, it is safe,) but the lunar observations are in- 
valuable^ as a check on the chronometer and common reckoning. 
The " Nautical Almanack" gives certain tables which tell the 
distances between the sun and moon, or the moon and some 
particular fixed star, at a given time at Greenwick — ^the dis- 
tances also observed on board the ship, and the time ascertained, 
— the difference of time is the difference of longitude. Once 
on coming from the Chesapeake to Bermuda, a distance only 
of six hundred miles, our common reckoning was wrong one 
hundred miles,^ but the lunar observations were correct within 
two or three leagues ; this, however, was thirty years since, and 
the chronometer was then hardly known ; the fact was, we were 
some days in that extraordinary current called the gulf stream^ 
and then all calculations that are not made on the heavenly 
bodies are baffled. But not only to the mariner, but also to 
the farmer is the moon valuable. And here I must teH you 
something of the harvest moon. 

The moon rises later and later every day, but the difference 
of time varies at different seasons of the year : sometimes there 
being an hour's interval, sometimes only a quarter, and at the 
autumnal equinox even less. At that period, the moon is in 
that part of her orbit where the time of her rising on Successive 
evenings alters the least; in fact, /or some days its variation is 

* The common reckoning at sea is ascertained hourly, by throwing a long 
line overboard, with a triangular piece of wood fastened to it, and measuring 
how much line is taken out in a minute, and then of course it is easy to cal- 
culate what voovld go ota in an hour at the same rate ; but this is a most un- 
certain method, as the wind by which th« ship is impelled so varies: to 
obviate this, the officer or mate is supposed to be very observant, making aU 
due allowances for increase or decrease of wind. A patent instrument is also 
now used, which, by a moveable index on a fixed plate, indicates the quantity 
of space that has been passed over in a given time ; this of course must be 
the most correct, and yet the old-faahioned log line, to a sailor at least, seems 
the moat natural. 
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only a few minntes ; it lingers on the earthy as if in sympathy with 
the harvestman, so that the sheaves may be gathered in. How 
gracious is this provision, for not only does the Lord " crown 
the year with his goodness,'^ bnt by this merciful appointment, 
prolcngi the day! Who can reflect on this, and not see the 
most marked and most mercifol design in all the appointments 
of God I (Ps. Ixv. 1-11.) 

The moon, like the earth on which it attends, is an opaqne 
body, and derives all its light from the snn. Its diameter is 
about two thonsand miles, that is, one-fonrth of that of the 
earth, and so its magnitude is about one-forty-ninth of it. Its 
distance from us is about two hundred and forty thousand miles, 
that is, equal to the length Of a cord passed ten times round 
the earth ; so that a traveller who has gone ten times round 
the world, has travelled a journey equal to the moon's distance : 
this calculation seems to bring that planet very near to us ; and 
two hundred days' journey, at fifty miles an hour, would just 
equal the distance. 

THE MOON'S PHASES. 

The moon never presents the same appearance to us on two 
successive evenings ; for as it is ever changing its relative posi- 
tion with the sun and the earth, so its phases or appearances 
vary. We watched the new moon the other evening, — ^the sun 
had sunk in the western sky ; after a little while we discovered 
its beautiful silver crescent, which seemed to be looking for the 
sun, as it was the part of its disk next the sun that was illu- 
minated ; the following night the crescent was enlarged, it had 
caught more of the sun's rays ; and in five nights more (for it 
was on the second day of its age we first saw it,) it was half 
illumined ; and on the fourteenth night it faced the tun, and 
THE WHOLE OBB WAS BBioHT. But you may say, my dear children, 
if the sun had sunk, and the earth was between it and the moon, 
would not the earth eclipse the light of the sun, and shut it out 
11 
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from the moon ? Yes, this would be the case if the earth were 
actnally between the sun and moon, but this is not the case 
always when it may appear so to us : however, this intervention 
of the earth occasionally happens, and your question, therefore, 
leads me to say to you a little about the principle of eclipses. 

ECLIPSES. 

An eclipse is the darkening of one heavenly body by the 
shadow of some otheiT heavenly body. It occasionally happens 
that the earth and moon, in travelling together round the sun, 
pass between one another and that great luminary, their com- 
mon source of light ; when, therefore, the moon happens to be 
in a direct line between us and the sun, she obscures the light 
of the sun. If the moon is near to us at the time, more of the 
sun's light is intercepted ; and if she is at her greatest distance 
from us she cannot cover the whole of the sun's immense face, 
and an annular eclipse is formed ; that is, you see the shadow 
of the moon in the centre of the sun, and a ring of light all 
round. When, however, the earth gets exactly between the 
sun and the moon, the moon is eclipsed. There are numerous 
other eclipses of the planets and their moons, but what I have 
said about our earth will enable you to understand the principle 
of all the rest I dare say the next time one of your friends 
puts his head in the light of the lamp, as you sit round the 
table, you will ask him to make the eclipse as short as possible. 

The darknefiis at the Crucifixion was altogether miraculous : 
it was connectjBd with the terrible vengeance of God, "the 
outer darkoess" gathered round the head of that most blessed 
sufferer, who, vrith the handwriting of ordinances that was 
agaiust us, and contrary to us, nailed to his cross, suffered 
there the just for the unjust. (Compare Col. ii. 14, with Gal. 
iii. 13, and Mark xv. 33, 34.) 

How beautifully Young, in the fourth night of his " Night 
Thoughts," alludes to this : — 
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7h4f §un 1mh4M H — nt*, ih4f thf^king m»im 

Jitfi ifw^ M§ thUf — mri ftwih m§ nnUtm minkit*; 
A mUlnif^i tmtm» t^twMifnd to MMidf 
A midfdf^iimfwt ft 4r«ii4 mWpm (niUMVi 

tiuu, 4i4H ihfm il/ ihy MMkift^M pt^f «t ifUtH 

Tlnrifij^ »p€ff»i m mtu^i i\tm ia e^mAAmn^, out own h$JiAiB^ 
iUm tn% 'EAtsm, auA iti^ ldf>on ; IH w$ now pam on mul inee 
wli^i h ih«; mixi ifhmai in t)i« heur&a» ; — it i» Mitrs, 

Mfir$f wfikh i§ m mumtA ufier the be^ilieii ^od ot wdr^ 
h^*.f.anm \U tisA ofAtmr gare ?!»« to tlw? f<k» of bloockWl^ ii 
fifn^r mWWom of mlh^ further from ilie mn ilidii ili49 enrtli. 
T)m red bt}« Ik «tip{yo^j:^l to he euuM4sd Jfj either »n m^tusA red' 
n^m of tW »u}mtmu!e ot tlte plAuei, or owing to the yremne^ of 
a dark fo^^ fltmo^pberi;. Mam is al^otit luilf as large m tbe 
earth. Tfie jear of tbk planet i« n^riy tirfee a« long ai oar 
owo^ and h\» dajr al>otit balf an bonr louder than oum^. If we 
eowhl see onr earth from the snrfeee of Mar», It would look jf ist 
as Tentts does to ns now, 

Fie^^i, /^n^^ CJereif and Pallas ^ are at nearly the same dls* 
tanees from the snn^ and are reiy small. Vestals jear Is eqnal 
to nearly ftmr ot our% ; Jnno^s to rather more than four years ; 
Certtfi to nearly fire years ; and Fallas about fire years, 

Jupiur is tbe largest planet rjf onr §y»iem, Its dlamet^ l>^og 
ehmtn tlfnes greater tlian tbe earth^^ and is next In brillianey 
to Venns; at times It eren surpasses Venns In Mghtness, 
Tbe ifulk of Jo[4t4^r Is ihirie*m hundred times gretUer than that 
of the earth ; }mi although It is so large^ It is fkr less solid than 
our earthy and his wHj^fd (if we r'ould pla<;e iMh in a great pair 
of seabjrs) wouW }fe found not more tlian thr^^ bundre^l and 
fifty times mme than tbe eartb^s. Our yit^r would make just one 
of Jupit^rr's m<mths^ for Jupiter i» twelre of our years ^fAng 
rounf\ tbe sun. The dimmery of tbe moons of Jupiter^ hy 
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Galileo, was one of the first fraits of the inveDtion of the tele- 
scope. Jupiter has four moons attendant on him, which can 
be seen with a good common telescope ; the knowledge of. the 
motions of these is very valuable. The times of their eclipses, 
as seen at Greenwich, are marked in the Nautical tables, and 
the time of the same eclipses being noted in another part of 
the globe, the difiFerence of time is the difference of longitude : 
of course this cannot be done at sea. The discovery of these 
satellites and their eclipses also determined the important astro- 
nomical fact, that light was not communicated instantaneously, 
but that it occupied time in coming from a luminous body to 
the eye.* 

Saturn is still more remote from the sun than Jupiter. 
Saturn has seven moons, and is also encircled with a brilliant 
broad ring, sometimes exceeding in brightness the planet itself; 
Saturn is nearly as large as Jupiter, but its want of solidity is 
very remarkable. It has been calculated that it is not heavier 
than a ball of the same bulk made of deal or other light wood. 
Saturn's bright ring is a solid substance, for it casts a shadow 
from the sun on the planet. It is about twenty-nine a'nd a half 
years travelling round the sun. The satellites, or moons, of 
Saturn, are estimated to be as large as the planet Mars. 

Uranus^ or Georgium Sidtis, This used to be considered 
the last of the planets, and was thought to be placed in the 
utmost hounds of the solar system ; another planet has, however, 
lately been discovered, of which I will speak directly. Uranus 
completes its vast orbit in about eighty-four of our years. Its 
bulk is about equal to eighty earths. 

Le Verrter^s Hanet^ as it is at present called, was discovered 
in September, 1846. Little or nothing is yet known about this 

* Boemer, a Danish astronomer, found that the eclipses of Jupiter's Satel- 
lites happened about sixteen minutes and a quarter earlier when the Earth was 
in one part of her orbit, than when she was in the opposite part; and the dif- 
ference of space being one hundred and ninety millions of miles, the light 
must travel over this distance in sixteen minutes and a quarter, at the prodi- 
gious velocity of a hundred and ninety-three thousand mUes in a second. — 
JSxerettea in Astronomy hy the Bev. 0. T. HalL 
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heavenly body, but the circnmstancea under which it has been 
discovered are so extraordinary, that I am sore a reference to 
them will interest yon. 

Astronomers had found that the last-mentioned phtnet, 
Uranns, moved irregnlarly ; it seemed to be diverted from its 
exact course by the i^ency of some unknown body ; and Le 
Yerrier, a Frenchman, was led to calculate how moch was this 
movement, and how lai^e a body it must be to produce it, and 
how far from Uranus such a body ought to be to affect it as had 
been observed ; and he arrived at the conclusion by mere cal- 
culation, that there must be another planet beyond Uranus, and 
he actually pointed ont where it would be found. It was found 
just where- he af&rmed it mnst be t 

THE COMETS. 

Ere we leave the solar 
system, to pass into the 
regions of the stars, we 
, must not omit to consider 
this singular order of 
heavenly bodies. 

The word Comet is de- 
rived from the Greek word 
for hair, and probably the 
ancients thus applied the 
A com. word on account of the 

luminous tul that almost always accompanies them. Thongh 
irregnl^ in their movements, yet the return of some of the 
Comets has been predicted with great accuracy. They are sup- 
posed to be of iuconsiderable size. 
The number of the Comets which come within the range of 
. the earth's orbit is estimated at alKmt fourteen hundred. The 
return of most of these cannot be predicted. Some of them 
have been observed however with accuracy, and their time of 
revolution is known. 
11* 
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THE HEAVEN OP THE FIXED STARS. 

Leaving the solar system, one is lost in amazement in passing 
on into the boundless regions of the apparently motionless 
stars, all shining in unborrowed lustre; the thought of the 
Psalmist irresistibly recurs to the mind, " When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
thou hast ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him ?" (Ps. viii. 3, 4.) 
And again, how sublime is that appeal to Job, when the Lord, 
evidently in direct reference to the starry heavens, says,* 
" Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades ^ or loose 
the bands of Orion f Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in 
his season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? canst thou set the 
dominion thereof in the earth ?" (Job xxxviii. 31-33.) Yes, 
beloved children, God walketh in this circuit of the heaven, 
(Job xxii. 14,) and all these orbs of light move at his direction ; 
he has appointed them *'for times, and for signs, and for sea- 
sons." 

In the absence of the moon, "the star-light op night" is 
most cheering ; and in an astronomical point of view, the know- 
ledge of the stars is very valuable ; night after night have^I at 
sea beguiled the time in watching this or that fixed star coming 
to its meridian, and by taking its altitude, ascertained the lati- 
tude of the ship : of course these observations, from the obscurity 
of the horizon, cannot be so accurate as those taken from the 
sun ; but if the sun has not been seen for many days, then they 
become very valuable ; the polar star, with some slight varia- 
tions allowed, may be thus taken any hour of the night when the 
sky is clear. 

The distance of the fixed stars from us is beyond our calcula- 
tion : it may be thus illustrated : — " If we look down a straight 

* Again, how striking is that reference to the constellations in Job iz. 1-10. 
See also Amos y. 8. 
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road, the pathway on each side seems to nnite in the distance ; 
and at this pointy if there were two trees, one on each side, they 
would appear one ; but as we walk along the road, the trees 
gradually separate, and we see the road beyond them ; now the 
earth at one period of her revolution is a hundred and ninety 
millions of miles nearer to some fixed stars, than she was six 
months before, yet this enormous space makes no diffhence 
betwixt any of the fixed stars ; how vast then must be their dis- 
tances from us 1"* 

The brightest of the fixed stars is Sirius, but even its rays 
twinkle as they reach us ; in this respect the fixed stars differ 
from the planets, whose light is steady. We have eleven stars 
of the^rs^ magnitude visible to us ; these are found in the fol- 
lowing constellations : — 

In Ganis Major ^ one called Sirius ; in Taurus^ one called 
Aldebaron ; in Gemini^ Castor ; in Zeo, Kegulus ; in Vi'rgOy 
Spica Yirginis ; in Scorpio^ Antares ; in Ursa Major ^ Dubhe ; 
in Auriga^ Capella ; in Bootes^ Arcturus ; in Lyra, Vega ; in 
Aquila, Altair; and in Cygnus^ Deneb. In the constellations 
visible to the Southern hemisphere of the earth there are seven 
other stars of the first magnitude. These constellations are 
groups of stars imagined to have some resemblance to the 
objects whose names they bear. Since it was necessary to 
define the position of each star, the ancient astronomers 
adopted the plan of dividing the whole starry heavens into the 
imaginary figures of men, women, animals, and other objects ; 
as you may see are depicted on any celestial globe. These 
figures have of course no corresponding limits in the sky, but 
they serve well enough to arrange the stars into groups or 
constellations, and by the aid of the device we can readily find 
any large star we want. Twelve of these constellations, which 
appear to occupy the space behind the sun as we travel round 
him, are called the signs of the Zodiac. Their names are 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 

* Rev. T. G. Hall's Exercises in Astronomj, p. 21* 
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Sagittarius, Oapyicomtis, Aquarius, and Pisces. The English 
names of these have been arranged in a little verse easy enough 
to remember. 

The Rankf the BuU, the heavenly Twina; 
And next the Crahf the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scalet ; 
The Seorpion, Archer, and Seagoat, 
The Man that heara the Waterpot, 
And Fish with glittering tails. 

As to the number of the fixed stars, it is calculated, that on 
the brightest star-light night we can seldom see more than two 
thousand ; yet are the stars numberless, (Qen. xv. 5.) Dr. Herschel 
says, when gazing on the milky way, that beautifal galaxy of 
light so like a wreath of bright silvery clouds fixed in the azure 
sky, that he observed five hundred and eighty-eight stars 
through his telescope at the same time, and they continued, as 
the revolution of the earth moved his telescope across the 
heavens, equally numerous for a quarter of an hour. 

Thus, my dear children, I have sought to bring before your 
minds the blessings of this fourth day's creation ; little; indeed, 
J have said compared with what might have been said, fot the 
subject is boundless. I have endeavoured to give as much 
information about the heavens as I could in so small a compass 
as a letter, but I know the subject is one of profound depth ; 
'' afew pebbles have been gathered on the sea-shore," Sir Isaac 
Kewton so beautifully and humbly said, '' but the illimitable 
ocean is before us," and yet the little we do know is, as I 
before remarked, of amazing benefit to us. 

" Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming waU : 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 

One minute of Heaven is worth them all !" 

A little while, and the whole scene will fade away, for the 
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day is hastening when the heavens shall be gathered together 
as a scroll, and as a vesture shall the Lord fold them np, and 
they shall be changed. (Ps. cii. 26; Heb. i. 12.) 

Beloved children, may the Lord give to each of yon to he 
Hi» own, so that-^a^ day shall have no terror in it to yon ; 
bat with loins girded, and lamps burning, may you wait His 
return, (Luke xii. 35,) who shall rise ''the Sun of Kight- 
EousNEss, with healing in his wings." (Mai. iv. 2.) Then shall 
the night pass away, and all will be joy, unutterable joy, to 
those who love His appearing. (2 Tim. iv. 8, compared with 
Heb. ix. 28.) 

Believe me, dear Children, 

Ever your affectionate Father. 



I 
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LETTER VIIL 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth ; and the 
HeaTens are the works of thine hands : they shall perish ; bat thou remain- 
est: and they all shall wax old as doth a garment; and as a yestore ahalt 
then fold them up, and they shall be changed : but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not faiL — Hehrevoa L 10-12. 

My dear Children, 

I HAVE been thinking mach of the scene to which I 
alluded at the close of my last letter, and of the verses espe- 
cially which I have selected as a motto for this. That which 
so forcibly strikes me, is the progression we had made in pass- 
ing on from one planet to another, thousands and millions of 
miles ; until, having reached the just discovered planet, we 
found ourselves in the utmost known bounds of the solar sys- 
tem; from thence we passed on into the boundless heaven of the 
fixed stars, and here all calculation was at an end, and space 
seemed lost in infinitude; and yet this is the language of Scrip- 
ture concerning those illimitable heavens : ''As a vesture shalt 
Thot> fold them up, and they shall be changed." Consider this 
figure, " as a vesture,^^ That starry sky shall be folded up, 
shall be changed ; whatever this in its extent may signify, it 
conveys at one glance the most vast and sublime conceptions 
of the power of God ; yes, those hands once suspended on the 
cross of Calvary, shall one day fold the azure sky together : 
" they shall perish, but Thou endurest : they shall wax old as 
doth a garment, and as a vesture shcUt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed." The quotation of Psalm cii., by the 
apostle, in Hebrews i. 10, most explicitly applies this act to that 
Blessed one who died for us. 

I will again recur to this subject at the close of this letter, 
but will now seek to bring before your minds some of the 
scriptures that draw their illustrations more especially from the 
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fourth day's creation. Let us first, then, turn to the Old Tes- 
tament, and remember that the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy, (Rev. xix. 10 ;) to him gave all the prophets wit- 
ness, (Acts X. 43 ;) and thus, whether in Moses, in the Pro- 
phets, or in the Psalms, (Luke xxiv. 44,) we shall (if we search, 
by the Spirit's guidance) find Him there, even Jesus, the 
Alpha and Omega — the beginning and end — ^the first and last 
of all Revelation. (Rev. i. 8.) 

How beautiful is the nineteenth Psalm, " The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God ; and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language, where 
their voice is not heard. Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the world. In them 
bath he set a tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run a race. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
and his circuit, unto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof." Now we are not left to conjecture 
in the application of the figures of this PsaJm ; the Spirit of 
God, in the Epiflle of Paul to the Romans, (cdap. x. ver. 18,) 
explains it to us, and shows, that as the heavenly bodies visited 
all parts of the globe in their circuit ; so had the gospel gone 
out to every creature, yes, to every creature, for there is no 
limit to "these glad tidings of great joy to all people," (Luke 
ii. 10,) none are to be hid from its blessing. But what is the 
great character of the gospel message ? It is Jesus. Philip 
went down and preached Christ at Samaria, and testified to 
the eunuch of Jesus, (Acts viii. 5, 36 ;) this was the name 
wherewith he was named by the angel, (Matt. i. 21,) because, 
as the name implies, he should save his people from their sins ; 
you remember, I believe, all of you, the sweet hymn of Cowper : — 

** How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 
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" It makes the wounded spirit whole. 
And calms the troubled breast^ 
'Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest." 

Yes, this is the name which is above every name, (Phil. ii. 9 ;) 
and this Psalm most beantifally sets it forth. Now suppose 
we look again at the fifth verse : " In heaven hath he set a 
tabernacle for the sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber ; and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race." 
Jesus, the true Sun of Righteousness, (Mai. iv. 2,) is the 
heavenly bridegroom ; and he, by the Spirit, dwells ever in his 
church, (1 Cor. vi. 19,) and manifests through her his own light. 
The church is his tabernacle, " the goodly building fitly framed," 
(Eph. ii. 21,) and her office is to make the circuit of the globe, 
to go to every creature and preach Jesus — and Jesus only, as 
the way — ^the truth — ^the life, (John xiv. 6 ;) she is to proclaim 
the blessed message of mercy far and wide, nothing is to be 
hid from the heat thereof. The church of God is essentially 
missionary — ^her field of operation is the habitable globe, and 
** every creature'*^ her only limit^ (Matt, xxviii. 19;) she has 
received the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ, (2 Cor. iv. 6,) not to hide it, but to mani- 
fest it ; not to put her light under a bushel, but to place it on 
a candlestick, that it may give light to all that are in the house, 
(Matt. V. 15;) but we must read the whole portion through, 
for it beautifully shows forth how the Lord, by the ministry of 
the word, converts, enlightens, makes wise, makes glad, and esta- 
blishes a people unto himself; and the last verse is one of the 
sweetest and most blessed of prayers for the child of God to 
use : "Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, Lord, my strength and my 
Redeemer." Commit this Psalm to memory, dear children, and 
whenever you find the Old Testament quoted in the New, know 
that ypu have God's exposition of his own truth ; cherish it, 
and may his whole mind be to you, as this Psalm says, more 
precious than gold, yea than much pure gold, sweeter also than 
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honey, and the honeycomb, (Ps. ziz. 10 ;) bat, as I said, all the 
Psalms testify of Jesus, and for yonr instruction I just subjoin 
a little selection on the life of our Lord, with "New Testament 
references.* 

The eighty-fourth Psalm has also a beautiful illustration drawn 
from this fourth day, ''How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts!'' This Psalm is evidently the meditation of an 
Israelite absent from the courts of the Lord, in one of the in- 
tervals of the three great feasts. (Exodus xziii. 14.) I shall 
have, however, again to recur to this Psalm in my observations 
on the fifth day's creation, and will therefore now simply allude 
to the closing verses. ** The Lord God is a sun and shield, he 
will give grace and glory, and no good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly ;'' whatever the sun is, to glad- 
den the day, to make fruitful the harvest, to cheer the traveller, 
such is the Lord to his children. The early blessings of grace, 
and the fined blessings of glory, the seed-time now, and the- 
harvest hereafter, are aU from him, who delighteth in the hap- 
piness of his children. 

The sun, moon, and stars, are introduced very strikingly in 
the second dream of Joseph, which he told to his brethren ; 
and Jacob's application^ or unfolding of the dream,^show8 us 

* Promite of kU coming, Ps. xl. 7, 8 ; Exod. xxi. 6 ; Heb. x. 7*10. Incar- 
natiarif Ps. viii. 6 ; Heb. ii. 6, 9. Infancy, Ps. xxii; 9, 10 ; Hosea, xi. 1 ; Matt, 
ii. 15. Life, Ps. Ixix. 4, 12, xxxi. xxxv. xxxviii. xli. xoi. ; Jobn ii. 17, xv. 
25, yii. 5. Betrayal, Ps. xli. 9, Ixix. 26, eix. 8; Jobn xyiii. 1-18; Acts L 20. 
UnjuMt Trial, Va. xxxv. 11, xxyiL 12; MatL xxtI. 59, 61. Crucifixion, Ps. 
xyiiL 1-4, xxiL xliL Ixix. IxxxviiL ; Matt, xxvii. 46 ; Lake xxiii. 45 ; John 
xix. 2\, XX. 25, 27. The Grave, Ps. xtL 9, 10, 11; Acts ii. 25, iii. 15. Re^ 
mrreetion, Ps. iL 7, xvi. 10, 11, xviiL 16, 24, xlix. 15; Matt xxvlii. 2, 4; Eph. 
i. 19, 23, ii. 1, 6; Rom. ri. 4; Acts ii. 31, xiii. 33 ; Phil. ii. 8, 9. Ateennon, 
Ps. Ixriii. 18 ; Eph. It. 8; Acts i. 9. JSxaUation to glory, Ps. xxlr. 4, 10, xr. ; 
John xyli. 4. Welcome to the right hand of Power, Ps. ex. 1, ii. 8 ; Acts iL 34; 
Phil. ii. 9 ; Eph. i. 19, 23 ; Heb. ii. Intercenion, Ps. ex. 4 ; Heb. y. yi. ix. xL 
xii. Return to the earth, Ps. L 3, 4, xcyiii. 9, ex. ; Matt xxiy. 31 ; 1 Thess. iy. 
16, 17. Marriage of the Lamb, Ps. xlv. 14; Eph. y. 27; Rey. xix. 7, xxi. 2. 
Final reign of th^ true Solomon, the Prince of Peaci, Ps. Ixxii. See a little 
Companion to the Psalm«, pablished by Baisler. 

12 
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that he nnderstood the san to set forth himself — ^the head of 
the family; the moon deriving her light from the sun — ^his 
wife ; and the eleven stars — ^his family. And one may hereby 
get a key to the understanding of these figures, in this relation ; 
for onr Lord himself, the head, the bridegroom of his church, 
is called the Sun of Righteousness ; and the church, deriving 
all her light from him, is called l^e moon ; and the children of 
God are said to shine as the stars for ever and ever, (Dan. xii. 
3 ;) though in the passage of the Canticles that speaks of the 
church as the moon, it also compares her to the sun : " Who 
is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ?" (Song of 
Solomon, vi. 10 ;) so also, (Matt. xiii. 43,) the children of God 
are said to shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father : 
but this blessedly sets forth the people of the Lord under 
another figure, even as the sharers of his glory ^ (Bph. v. 30 ;) 
•sitting with him — his bride — his elect one, in whom his soul 
delighteth. (Ps. xlv.) 

The vision of the Transfiguration, again, most strikingly in- 
troduces this figure of the sun : the Lord had said to his dis- 
ciples that there were some standing by him, who should not 
taste of death until they had seen the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom, (Luke ix. 2Y,) concerning which he had just been 
speaking; and after eight days* he took Peter, James, and 
John, and went up into a mountain alone ; and whilst in prayer, 
suddenly that countenance that was so "marred more than any 
man's, and his form more than the sons of men," became trans- 
figured, and SHONE as the sun, and his raiment became white 
as the. light; there were also two others with him in glory, 
whom Peter recognised at once as Moses and Elijah; the 
former had died, and God had buried him, and concerning his 
body, Satan had been rebuked by the archangel Michael when 
contending with him ; and the other — ^Elijah, without tasting 

* In the seven teenth of Matthew it says six days, but Luke included the 
day ON which the Lord spake, and the day of which he spaUft ; this reconciles 
the apparent difficulty. 
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of death had been caught np to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
Now, dear chiliiren, what did this vision of glory, for snch 
doubtless it was, signify ? Evidently the kingdom of God, — 
the foreshowing of the Son of man coming in his kingdom ; for 
so St. Peter explains it, when he says he was an eye-witness of 
HIS MAJESTY. (2 Pet. i. 16.) There was the King in the daz- 
zling brightness of his glorified body ; Moses as the earnest of 
the raised saints ; and Elijah of the living ; and Peter, James, 
and John, in the body ; atid yet, unlike Daniel by the waters 
of TJlai, and John in Patmos, capable of sustaining this super- 
human glory ; they had not, as the Lord had promised them, 
tasted of death, and they had seen the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom. 

But one of the most blessed allusions to the sun, is in the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus. • He was on his way to Da- 
mascus, bent on the destruction of the church, when suddenly 
there shone round about him a glory above the brightness of^ 
the sun — above it ; and what a change was this from that scene 
of Calvary! then the sun was darkened, while the righteous 
judgment of death visited that holy surety ; now the sun is 
eclipsed hy the greater ghry of that blessed One, in his risen 
splendour, and he that ere now lay a dead man in the sepulchre 
of Joseph, can say in all his power as King of kings and Lord 
of lords, " I AM Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, and 
stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen^ and of those things in the which 
I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of 
sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me." (Acts xxvi. 16-18 ; see also chap. ix. 3, etc.) 

In the Revelation also the symbol of the sun is frequently 
used ; *^ An angel descended from heaven, whose countenance 
was as the sun." (Rev. x. 1.) "There was a great wonder in 
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heaven : a woman clothed with the sun." (Rey. xii. 1.) I refer 
you to the passages ; I do not attempt to explain them ; bnt 
there is a blessing on him that reads, and hears, and keeps the 
words of this prophecy, for the time is at hand. (Rev. i. 3.) 
The book of the Revelation is deeply mysterious,* but the soul 
that waits upon God, gets light on the word ; patient watting 
in the spirit, and the shoes from off the feet, is the way we 
should approach God's Scriptures. It was a great word of St. 
Peter, "If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 
God." (1 Pet. iv. 11.) 

The figure of the morning star is very striking ; often have I 
at sea watched this planet, the harbinger of day, than which 
nothing could be more beautiful. When the moon was not up, 
its brightness was such that its rays might be seen sparkling on 
the water. At first a faint streak of light is seen in the eastern 
sky — in a few minutes it rapidly increases, till " the morning 
spreads upon the mountains," and the east glows with light ; — 
and in a little time the sun arises, and from beneath its wings 
sheds health, and verdure, and glory. Both these figures are 
applied to our blessed Lord ; he is the Root and Offspring of 
David, the bright and the morning star, (Rev. xxii. 16 ;) he is 



* "Erery one who really raltles Scripture as the Word of God, mnst regard 
the Book of Eevelation as being of considerable importance to Christians; 
this importance must be felt to exist wholly apart from any real or supposed 
ability to interpret the things Which are written therein. No book of the 
New Testament is pressed upon our attention with more solemn sandtions. 
' Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
and keep the things which are written in it;' this alone is sufficient to show 
us that if we desire, as believers in Christ, to have feUowship with the mind 
of God, and to have our thoughts subject to His will, this book will occupy no 
small share of our attention. It may be. that we have but little intelligence 
of its general structure, or pf its specific interpretation ; but still it is our 
place to keep the things written in it, even as Mary, who, though she little 
understood the things which were told her, yet kept them and pondered them 
in her heart. Surely, as we hold fast the Word of God in all its parts, we 
may expect, through prayer and the teaching of the Holy Ghost, to become 
more acquainted with the truths therein written, both in their detail and their 
practical power." — S, P, TregeUes. 
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the Sun of Bighteonsness, that rises with healing in his wings. 
(Mai. iv. 2.) Thus, my beloved children, the sun by day, and 
the moon and stars by night, not only bring to us temporal 
blessing, but also beautifully set forth divine truth. 

Sometimes the stars alone are used in illustration. The Lord 
had promised Abram, when he called him out of XJr of the 
Chaldeans, that he would make of him a great nation, and that 
all the families of the earth should be blessed in him (Gen. xii. 
1, 3) ; but years elapsed ; and therefore, when the Lord the 
second time appeared to him, with the promise of blessing, the 
answer of the patriarch was, ^* I go childless, ^^ (Gen. xv. 2 ;) 
and then it was that the Lord brought him abroad, and said, 
'^Look now towards heaven, and tell the stars t/*thou be able to 
number them : and he said unto him. So shall thy seed he ; and 
Abram believed God, and it was counted to him for righteous- 
ness." After this those sacrifices took place, which were com- 
manded of God, and these must have occupied the whole day, 
for it was when the sun went down that the horror of great 
darkness fell upon Abram ; when he saw the smoking furnace 
and burning lamp pass between the divided animals ; thus God 
ratified his covenant with Abram, and gave unto his seed the 
land, from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river 
Euphrates. (Gen. xv. 18.) 

Sometimes, however, the sun is used as the instrument and 
emblem of judgment ; thus, its scorching rays beat upon the 
defenceless head of the disobedient prophet, (Jonah iv. 8 ;) so 
also in the parable of the Sower, it detected the shallowness of 
the stony ground hearer, (Matt. xiii. 6-21 ;) but he whose eyes 
are lifted up to God for strength and protection, shall not be 
hurt by it. How sweet is the word of the Psalmist, " The 
Lord is thy keeper : the Lord is thy shade upon thy right, 
hand. Thq sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
night. The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil : he shall 
preserve thy soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from henceforth, and even for evermore !" (Ps. 
cxxi. 5-8.) Once in the Old Testament, the stars in their 
12* 
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courses are said to have fonght against the enemies of God : 
it was at the defeat of Sisera ; and mention of it occurs in the 
triumphant hymn of Deborah, (Judg. y. 20.) At another time, 
also, the sun and moon stood still a whole day,, until Joshua 
had fully effected his victory. (Josh. x. 12.) And for the 
strengthening of Hezekiah's faith, the sun-dial of Ahaz went 
T>aek ten degrees. (Isa. xxxviii. 8.) These* were miracles. 
And he that made the sun, and moon, and stars of light, stayed 
them in their course : they were miracles, and happy is it for 
ijian not to attempt to explain them ; God spake, and it was 
done ; he commanded, and it stood fast ; and this is enough 
for the humble child of God to know. 

In the Prophecy of Joel, (ii. 31,) also in that of our blessed 
Lord himself, (Matt. xxiv. 29,) the heavenly bodies are repre- 
sented as being shaken, in the terrors of the approaching judg- 
ment ; and so also in the opening of the sixth seal, for then 
''the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, the moon became 
as blood, and the stars of heaven fell unto the earth, as a fig- 
tree casteth her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind," (Rev. vi. 13 ;) and terrible indeed will be that day to 
the wicked and impenitent, to the thoughtless and the gay; 
but not to the righteous; to them the future is the Day, the 
present is the Night;'*' and the night is far spent, the day is at 
hand, (Rom. xiii. 12 ;) for not only are they not to fear the 
day of the Lord,, but to long for it, to be looking for, and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God, (2 Pet. iii. 12 ;) to 
lift up their heads when they see it appear, (Luke xxi. 28 ;) to 
groan within themselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body, (Rom. viii. 23 ;) for when the Son of 
Man shall be manifested, and they shall see him again, their 
heart shall rejoice, and their sorrow shall be turned into joy, 
(John xvi. 22 ;) then in a moment, in the twinkling of tin eye, 

* The taunting inqniry of Edom to Israel, and the prophet's answer, are 
most strikingly descriptive of present things : " Waterman, what of the night ? 
watchman, what of the night ? the morning oometh, also the night : if ye wiU 
inquire, inquire ye : return, come." (Isa. xxi. 11, 12 ; see also 2 Pet iii. «.) 
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they shall b^ translated, (1 Cor. xy. 52 ;) caught np to meet 
the Lord in the air, and so shall ever be with the Lord. (1 Thess. 
iv. 17.) How striking is the description of the redeemed in 
Rev. xxi, 2, 3, and 22-24; "And I John saw the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great, voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God." "And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it ; for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. And the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it : and the kings of the earth do bring their 
glory and honour into it." But while the Church of God will 
be thus happy and blessed in her glory celestial, the ancient 
people of God, the Jews, will also be blest in their glory 
TERRESTRIAL ; for whcu the fulness of the Gentiles is come, all 
Israel shall be saved ; for there shall come out of Zion the 
Deliverer, and turn away ungodliness from Jacob, (Rom. xi. 
26 ;) then shall their light be most bright, for this is the word 
concerning them : " Moreover the light of the moon shall be 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven- 
fold, as the light of seven days, in the day that the Lord bind- 
eth up the breach of his people, and healeth the stroke of their 
wound." (Isa. xxx. 26.) Then shall the nations come to their 
light, and kings to the brightness of their rising, (Isa. be. 1 ;) 
and, anointed in the fulness of the Spirit, they shall carry out 
the light to the nations, and Israel shall blossom and bud, and 
fill the face of the world with fruit, (Isa. xxvii. 6 ;) and so 
shall Malachi's prophecy be fulfilled : "From the rising of the 
sun unto the going down thereof, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles," (chap. i. 11 ;) then shall the seventh angel 
sound his trumpet, and the kingdoms of this world shall be- 
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come the kingdoms of onr God and of his Christ, and he shall 
reign for ever and ever. (Rev. xi. 15.) Thus : — 

To the wicked^ that have heard the gospel and rejected it, all 
will be sorrow and darkness. 

To the Jew and converted Jleaihen will be great blessedness. 

To the Children of God^ waiting for the Lord, will be light 
and glory. 

Beloved children, may God indeed bless you I may you be 
his own, and so shall the day of the Lord open to you with 
unutterable glory I 

Believe me to remain ever. 

Tour affectionate Father. 



I 

\ 
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LETTER IX. 

And God said, let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly abore the earth in the open firmament of 
Heaven. And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and 
every winged fowl after hijs kind : and God saw that it was good. And God 
blessed them, saying, be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. — GeneHa 1. 20-22. 

My dear Children, 

Though the sun has shone with brightness and glory on 
all the newly created beauty of the third day ; yet still, up to 
the morning of the fifth, all was hushed and silent ; life had 
indeed pervaded the vegetable world, yet still it was inanimate; 
but now the creative word has gone forth, " Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and 
fowl that may fly in the open firmament of heaven."*' Imtandy 
birds of every wing lighted on the trees of Eden, and the air 
became vocal with their song ; while the great whales and fish 
sported in the deep. We can have no conception of the ex- 
ceeding joy and happiness that must have accompanied this 
fifth day's creation ; the Lord himself, in his controversy with 
Job, briefly refers to it : " Doth the eagle mount up at thy 
command, and make her nest on high? doth the hawk fly 
by thy wisdom, and stretch her wings towards the south? 
gavest thou the goodly wings to the peacock,* or wings and 
feathers to the ostrich ? What time she lifteth up herself on 
high, she scometh the horse and the rider." Purpose and 
design mark the whole character of the Lord's creation, and 
this is strikingly manifest in these allusions. 

The first birds and fishes did not pass through the weakness 

* Bee the marginal reading, Job xxxix. 13. 
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of early life, as all future generations, but came at once into a 
state of perfect existence. 

All was in peace in Eden, for sin had not entered. The 
eaglp and the lark soared on high in happy company, and the 
dove lighted on the same branch ; no discord existed then, but 
all was uninterrupted joy. The sun had opened the flowers of 
the third day, and perfectly matured the fruit of the varied 
trees; and now birds of the most dazzling plumage, and 
sweetest melody, sang in their branches ; every bird we now 
see had its first parent in Eden ; and the same is also true of 
the fishes of the deep, f(yr ihe scriptures recoi'd no creation either 
before or since — the thorn, indeed, excepted. 

But now the shades of even drew in, and by an instinctive 
call, (wearied with the ceaseless flight of their* first day's exist- 
ence,) the feathered tribe seek repose, — again creation is at 
rest. 

But let us now, my beloved children, consider the mercies of 
this day, for they are indeed great and manifold. 

Though man has not called into immediate servitude the fowl 
of the air, and the fish of the deep, yoking the ostrich to his 
chariot, and the whale to his ships, as he has the animals of the 
sixth day ; yet both kingdoms come to him in untold blessings, 
for not only do they supply him with food in boundless varie- 
ties, but they also minister to his comfort in many other ways. 
I will just enumerate a few : — 

Before the illumining property of gas was applied to light 
our streets, and great places of resort, oil, both sperm and 
common, was in general use ; and it was the " great whale" of 
two different species that supplied both, as I shall show you 
when we come to this part of the subject. Large fleets go out 
annually to procure this valuable commodity. But the whale 
also aids us in other ways ; that tough, and yet elastic bone, 
which bears the name of whalebone, comes from this fish, 
singular fringed plates of it hanging down from the upper jaw. 
The uses of whalebone are various ; light, strong, and elastic, it 
answers admirably for umbrellas, etc. ; and then, by a fine pro- 
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sign of peace. I think it is Mango Park, who relates in bis 
Travels in Africa, that one day he met an ambassador and bis 
escort ; he was going from the king his master to some neigh- 
bouring prince; he had no written commnnication, bat h%9 
message was strikingly set forth in two emblems, always carried 
before him — an olive branch and a sword; and oar countryman 
was told, that the form of delivering the message was this : — 
on reaching the prince, the ambassador was to stretch out the 
olive branch; if he received it, there was peace; but if he 
declined it, the sword was put before him, and there was war. 

There is also in the history of Norway a most interesting 
incident connected with the raven, which Montgomery, with 
great beauty, interweaves into his admirable poem of ''Green- 
land.^' A Norwegian noble, from some political cause, fled his 
country ; and, embarking with a number of his vassals, launched 
out to sea ; they took (as it should seem was then the custom) 
a raven with them ; after beating about some days, discovering 
no land, they loosed the raven; instantly it ascended on high, 
and on seeing land, darted towards it, and became, as the poet 
most eloquently describes it — 

"A living compass, througli a chartless sky." 

The frail bark followed the raven's flight, and soon after they 
discovered Iceland, and found a home there. But we will now, 
my dear children, look at the creation of the fifth day in the 
order in which it is mentioned in the scriptures. First, con- 
sidering the inhabitants of the deep, and secondly, the fowl of 
the air. « 

I. THE INHABITANTS OP THE DEEP. 

Under this head there are two great divisions, most plainly 
established in the first of Genesis, "and God made great whales," 
marking the First order, " and every living creature that movcth 
which the waters brought forth abundantly," the Second. 

The first great division then is — 
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Under this order I will describe to yon the Whale, tfie Ca- 
chalot or Sperm Whale, the GrampnB, PorpoiBe, Narwhal or 
Sea Unicorn, and the Dolphin ; all these, though inhabitants of 
the deep, are animals and not fishes, they also suckle tbeir 
yoang onea and respire through Innga, like qnadmpeds. 

Tan Gheat Whale. — The word ffreat may indeed be applied, 
with all justice, to this ffiatUofthe deep, which lias been known 
to reach between ninety and one hundred feet in length. 1 waa 
bat a lad when I saw one for the first time, and the sight is 
still fresh in my memory. Just imagine a garden or lane a 
hundred feet in length, and then realize a whale stretched out 
to that enormous extent. 

There are many different species of the whale: — but as in 
their general features they are alike, we will confine ourselres 
to the common tehalt. 

The whale is, to look at, of an unwieldy shape, the head 

being one-third the size of the whole body ; the colour is dark 

and dingy; the eyes are very small in proportion to its size, 

not beiug mncb larger than those of an ox, but they are placed 

13 
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{eit back in the hewl, so that the tmimal enjoTs a very wide 
range of vision; ia ttie middle of the head there are two 
oriGcea or holes, through wliich it spoats out the water which 
passes into its month as it feeds. The snbstance called whale- 
bone, the properties of which I have already explfdned to yon, 
is fonnd han^g from the npper jaw, and is composed of thin 
parallel layera, some of them twelve febt in length. Its nse is 
to strain the water from the minnte animals on which the whale 
subsists. - 

The food of the whale is a small moUnscona animal about 
an inch long, called the Clio Borealts. 



The whale is remarkably faithful to his mate, who retams an 
attachment that manifests itself even unto death ; instances of 
this have been witnessed in the female* whale, who, when her 
partner has been struck, has volnntarily sacrificed her own life 
with his. ParenliU hve also is specially marked in this family ; 
the mother suckles her young with great tenderness for twelve 
months, and if attacked, willingly sacrifices her own life in its 
del^nce.f We may go to the whale and leam lessons of con* 
jngal and parental fidelity and attachment. 

* " Two vhiJeB were suling toge^ier, a male and fsnule, ona of wbich wu 
hupoooed by tie Thalen ; it made ■ long and formidable reaiBtiuioa ; ita eom- 
puiion attended and assislad It, ajid when tho woandad one eipired, stielolied ' 
itaelf nitii great bellowing Bounds npon the dead fish, and Tolnnlarily ahaied 
its fkt«." 

t Waller, in bis poem of the " Summer Islands," mentions Ute fact of a 
gnunpoi, (of the aune great family aa the whale,) whieh had got on shore with 
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' Thongb, as we have seen, the whale is itself so peaceable ; 
yet he has enemies, — ^two of Tery different characters, the one 
th^ sword JUh, who darts his fearful weapon through and 
through the skin and blabber, to the Tery flesh, and reddens the 
sea with the blood of its yictim; the other, the whale lotise, a 
little animal that fastens upon the whale's very body, and sub- 
sists upon its substance. But these two are insignificant ene- 
mies when compared with the attacks of man, who, with an 
avidity and boldness that is startling to contemplate, pursues, 
and overtakes, and conquers this animal, a thousand times larger 
than himself. But in this, and many other ways, we find that 
wonderful promise to Noah fulfilled, — "And God blessed Noah 
and his sons, and said unto them, be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of 
you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl qf the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and 
upon all the Jishes of the sea; into your hand are they de- 
livered." (Gen. ix. 1, 2.) 

The method of taking the whale is 60 extraordinary, that a 
few remarks concerning it will, I am sure, interest you. 

The vessels which are occupied in the whale fishery, are 
called emphatically " Whalers ;" they are always chosen ves- 
sels, of several hundred tons burthen, with a captain and crew 
well appointed, and everything fitted for this one express pur- 
pose. Their boats, six in number, are called whale hoots; they 
are of a peculiar form, — ^the head and stem both sharp. Six 
men are appointed to each boat, besides the steersman and the 
man with the harpoon; and thus equipped, they leave their 



her young, and on being attacked e$caped; but the young one was not so 
quick : the mother finding this, and seeing no hope of rescuing it, preferred 
death with her young, to life without it. See Sharon Turner's " Sacred His* 
tory of the World," roL L p. 310 ; a work in which more interesting matter is 
coUected together, and facts narrated connected with natural history, than can 
be found probably in the same compass, in any book in our language ; in nine 
months it went through three editions, and in three years more attained its 
sixth. 
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natiTe land, some goin^ to tbe Arctic ecu, and some to .the 
SoBthem OceaD, for jUh : for tbongb Xatnralists ^U not ^ov 




whales to be fish, yet the sailor thinks that everything that 
swims i9_ fish; and he ennmeratea hia succesa — by having 
" taken ho mimy Fish." 

Bat imaf^ne the vessel arrived at her destination, where the 
whales are snpposed to be namerons. Just at noon, when the 
snn is bright, the man firom the crow's nest calls alond, " a fish I" 
Instantly all is activity, the boats are manned, and one of them 
palls directly to the whale, others following ; all this while, the 
animal seems quite anconsciona of the terrible scene that 
awiuts it — it darts not into its deep and nnfathomable home, 
bat lets the enemy come right to its side. Instantly that the 
boat is close to ite prey, its approach being aa qniet as possi- 
ble, the harpooner lifts np hia hand, and then, with all hia 
power, plangea "the barbed arrow" into this qniet monarch 
of the sea. The whale feels the deadly blow, and plnnges, 
now too late, with tremendons velocity, sometimes, it is said, 
even to eight hundred fathoms, in the deep. Fastened to the 
barb is a line, consisting of aiz lengths, each of a hundred 
and twenty fathoms, which, spliced together, make in all » 
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rope four thousand three hnndred and twenty yards; this 
coiled-np rope is drawn oat of the boat by the whale with snch 
violence, that if aught impeded it for a moment, all would be 
destruction. But now, the line slackens, and the prisoner rises 
from the bottom of the deep, panting for breath, — ^those two 
orifices through which he had spouted in his pastime, and 
darted the sparkling fountain in the sunbeam, now (if the barb 
has deepened in the flesh) shoot out with blood. The boats, 
only intent on one thing, again approach their Tictim — another 
barb follows the first, and again he seeks to escape : but now, 
tmce captive and weakened through the loss of blood, he rises 
in faintness and weakness, and becomes (each man darting his 
lance into him) the easy prey of his adventurous enemies. 

Quickly the fins and tail are cut off, and the whale tugged to 
the ship, where the blubber,* a thick substance from which the- 
oil is run, is sliced from the trunk. The whalebone is cut from 
the upper jaw, and then the carcass is cut adrift, and becomes « 
the food of a variety of animals that inhabit the ocean ; while 
the ship passes on her way in quest of other prey. 

But the whale fishery is attended with great danger. Some- 
times the whale strikes the boat with its tail, and destruction 
and loss of life almost always follow; at other times the whale 
has been known resolutely to choose, as if by instinct, the shdp 
itself for its opponent ; and swimming to some distance a-head 
has returned with terrible speed, and struck the vessel in tBb 
bow, and she has foundered. 

One turns with delight, my beloved children, from these 
scenes of death, to contemplate those days so blessedly called 
the times of restitution; and though the scriptures have not 
fdDy expressed what the extent of the blessings of those times 
will be, yet restitution always implies three things ; (itself the 
third;) first, possession; second, loss; third, restitution. This 



* A large whale will yield serenty barrels of oil, and even the tongue itself 
has been known to melt down to fire or six barrels. The yalne of a large fish 
U estimated at $5,000, 
13* 
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tnitfa all will allow, — ^tbitt the redeemed creation will not te lew 
glorions than the first. I will enlarge on this in my next; yet 
I conid sot help dropping a word on it now. 



THU CACHAI.Ot. 

TKs l^erm WTiale — Sometimes called the Cachalot, ia not 
eo large as the Greenland whale, rarely exceeding sixty feet in 
length. It ia found in the sonthem ocean ; and an the aperm 
oil is 80 mnch more valnable than the commfin, it ia sought with 
increased avidity. 

If the head of the great whale is large, that of the Bperm 
whale ia atill larger, coustitnting neiu'ly one-half of the whole 
body. In the stomach of the Greenland whale, scarcely any- 
thing ia ever fonnd : not so the Cachalot ; for vast quantities 
of fish give the fall proof that he is as voracioos as the whale 
of the north is gentle, and, so to speak, abstemionE. 

There are instances of this whale being taken off the island 
of Bermnda ; and I remember, before I was thirteen years of ^e, 
rowing into the romantic harbonr of St. George's, liie capital 
of that island, and to my great astomshment, seeing a large 
sperm whale, that had been canght and towed in the previons 
day. Several Negroes were standing on it, with hatchets, and 
cutting out its flesh in large lamps of some pounds weight, 
which they hang np and dry; and it ia by no means either an 
nnsightly or nnpalatable food, if the whale is young ; indeed, 
disguised with sauces, it was, even at the officers' table, mis- 
takett for veal. Some writers have commended the fiesh pf the 
porpoise; but wbaie is a delicacy compared to it. 

The oil of this whale is called sperm oil; and the cavities of 
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its head are filled with what is cf^ed ipermaeeti. A. single 
vhale will yield sixteen barrels of that substance. Oftentimes 
also amier^ru is found in the belly gf the Cachalot, sometimeB 
in lamps of npwards of a hondred ponnds in weight. 



7A« Grampus. — ^This animal rarely exceeds twenty-six feet 
in length. It is in its habits like the sperm whale; and is 
often met with in the Athmtic. 



The PoTpoiie, of which there are a great Tarlety, Is abont 
eight feet long. This animal is well known in onr own seas, 
and oftentimes is seen playing and darting abont a ship's conrse 
in large numbers. A.t snch times any of the sulors who may 
nnderstand Ihe nse of the harpoon, nsnally succeed in secnring 
one. It seems very happy and playful, as perhaps the whole 
of the inhabitants of the sea are, more than any other part of 
creation. 
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?%e Narwhal, or Sea Unicom. — ^The Narwhal ia Beldom 
more than sixty feet in length ; and tbongh armed with a most 
formidable nasal horn, projecting to the length of twelve feet 



firom his apper jaw, ie, when not exasperated, a qniet, gentle, 
inoCfenslTe animal, — fond of society ; it ia seen in the northern 
Eeas in large herds. fThey ore mncb handsomer, and more in 
what we coll proportion, than the whale. The horn of the 
Norwhal is perfectly straight, abont fonr inches in diamet«r 
near the Jaw, and wreathed in a cnrione manner as it tapers to 
a point. It is whiter, harder, and heavier than common ivory. 
The Narwhal is honted for its blnbber and its horn. 



The Do/jpAtn.— This beautifnl inhabitant of the deep was, of 
old, a great favonrite with historians, philosophers, and poets ; 
and many and wonderfol are the traditions abont it. Leaving 
England for the Kast or West Indies, when the weatlier begins 
to get warm, and yon are drawing towards the trade winda, 
and Bometimes before, when perhaps for many days nothing has 
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been seen but "the dari: bine sea," it is a cheering sound to 
hear "a nnmber of dolphins are round our vessel;" the passen- 
gers, one and all, are up, and many for the first time g^ze on 
this beautiful creature ; meanwhile some of the sailors, with an 
imitative flying fish, get to that part of the vessel just under 
the bowsprit, called " the dolphin striker," and with a bottle 
midway to their bait, they suddenly jerk it out of the water, to 
imitate the flying fish. The unwary dolphin, caught by the 
sight of his prey, springs like a shot from the water, and learns, 
too lat^, a lesson, which all are prone to- forget,— •'' ^a^ the 
fairest appearances have oftentimes a hidden barb benetxthJ^ 
When the dolphin is brought on deck, everybody is around to 
watch it change its colours ; and though poets may have rather 
heightened the description, yet the scene must be witnessed to 
appreciate it. 

Once, I remember, oflP the southern coast of North America^ 
seeing a dolphin in pursuit of a shoal of flying fish ; he darted 
like lightning at his prey ; and they, seeing their danger, shot 
into the air, and spreading their silvery fins, skimmed the air, 
and passed beyond^their pursuer ; but in a little while the effort 
with which they shot their flight was spent, and they dropped 
for a moment in the ocean ; this brought them again within the 
reach of their enemy, but again they shot into the air; and 
again returned for strength, till at last, the dolphin, wearied 
with the <;ha6e, left them. At other times, as Captain Basil 
Hall, in his " Fragments," describes, — ^the shoal becomes suc- 
cessively the prey of the spoiler; for the flight of this beautiful 
fish, varies ; if small, it ia short and low; but if large, it is 
higher and longer. We will now consider the second great 
scriptural division of the inhabitants of the sea. 

THE FISH OF THE DEEP. 

Almost all fish present the same external form, — sharp at the 
extremities, and swelling in the middle, the very form adapted 
to the element they are called to move in; and, as to their 
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general stractnre,— t<^»«£2om marks the whole. Their ^ns balance 
them ; their tail propels them ;* and the air bladder, (which 
most of them possess,) distended or contracted at pleasure, 
gives them the power of rising or sinking in the water without 
effort. 

The eye of the fish is also of most marked contrivance ; a pro- 
jecting eye, to an animal living in so dense an element as water, 
and called to glide with sach rapidity, would have been con- 
tinaally liable to danger. To meet this difficulty, the eye is flat; 
but to make amends for this want of convexity, the crystalline 
lens is spherical. 

The peculiarity of the arrangefnent of the scales must not be 
omitted, — for here the most minute care is visible ; and whilst 
the smooth surface presented by the scales (which are covered 
moreover with a slimy substance) enables the fish to move 
forward with exceeding ease, these are so closely fitted together, 
that their coat of mail is quite waterproof; and thus though 
water is all around them, they are never wet. 

Most fish are of exquisite beauty, and some glisten with daz- 
zling brightness, as they glide through the deep. One family 
especially is called ''the angelr fish,'' a name most appropriate. 
I have seen these near "the Summer Islands,'' and hardly knew^ 
how to take my eyes off them, green — ^blue — purple— rand all 
the tints you can imagine. The king fish, called Luna^ frequent- 
ing the coast of Normandy, is also of great beauty; and the 
mackerel of our own seas, both in its symmetry and colours, is 
much to be admired. And then, I suppose, few little boys have 
not watched with pleasure the pretty gold and silver fish, in 
large globes of water. 



* If you watch a boat skilfully impelled with the stem oar, (which eyolu- 
tion is called sculling,) yon at once see the principle by which the fish glides 
on its way ; and as the hulls of vessels took their pattern from the bodies of fish ; 
80, doubtless, the new propelling pmoer, now coming into such common use in 
steam ships, «. e., the Archimedean Screw, perhaps, owet it» invention to a careful 
observation of the tail of a fiah ; and just in proportion as art copies firom 
God's perfect models in his creation,'— in that pboportion it bxcbls. 
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Fish seem to lire a liappj, inoffensiTe life ; and, it is sapposed, 
attain to great age. This fact has been occasionally ascer- 
tained bj marking them in private ponds ; and besides which, 
as the horse tells ns his age bj his teeth, and the rattle-snake 
by his rattles, so some naturalists think that fish do, bj the 
concentric circles on their scales, which are said to increase <me 
every year. Bnffon sajs, bj this means, he imagined a carp to 
hare lired a hundred years ; Gessner had one as old ; and Alberti 
affirms, of another, that it attained the age of two hundred. 

The multiplication of fish also is beyond all calculation ; for, 
whilst the whale family bring forth their young singly, or in 
pairs, and suckle them for the whole year; the lobster, prawn, 
and shrimp, bring forth their thousands; the carp, sole, and 
mackerel, their hundreds of thousands; and the cod and flounder, 
their millions. These all, with a wonderful instinct, choose the 
places most suited to deposit their spawn ; some in mud, some 
beneath rocks, some on the snrfiace of the water; which at the 
appointed time springs into life"*" — a new generation. The Crab 
lays its spawn at the bottom of the sea or river, and when the 
sun comes out warm, and the weather is hot, the spawn is drawn 
up to the surface, and vivifies in the heat ; and when cold comes, 
the little iamij sink down ^mong the rocks, and contrive for 
themselves in a thousand different ways ; contrivance and wis- 
dom, after a most wonderful order, marking every movement of 
God's providence. 

But I will briefly notice the various sorts of fish of most value 
to man in order; and explain to you some of their peculiarities 
and modes of life. 

* The pUa of the ChluMe, who are seiirioiu people for contriyaiiee and 
iniitotioii, if to hatch the fpawn ot pert&cnlArlj ehoioe fifh nsder a hen; at the 
proper eeaeon, people, whote bnfinees it is, jnrocnre the fpawn, and fell it to 
gentlemen who hare pondf : bj them the fpawn if deposited in an empty egg, 
provided for the pnrpofe, which, when filled, if hermeticallj fealed. The hen 
fitf on thif for fome dayf ; the tgg if then opened, and placed in a refsel of 
water heated hj the snn, and when the little hrood are sniBciently strong, the 
egg is broken, and thej are loosed from their ftraage imprif onment, and pat 
Into pondf to roam at large. 
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The Perch Family coutaiDS the Perch; a fish well known in 

our own rirers and ponds, 
easily caught, and esteemed 
as a dish. It is said to be 
readily tamed, and will take 
food from the hand. Its food 
is insects, worms, and fishes. 

PERCH. 

Perch will continue alive out 
of water a long while if packed in wet moss. It is stated, that 
they are sometimes taken to market alive, and if unsold.retnmed 
to the water in the evening. About the head of these fish are 
many glands for secreting oil for the defence of their skins from 
the water, and it is beautiful to notice that by placing these where 
they are, Ood has provided by the simplest arrangement for the 
distribution of the preserving fluid over the body : for as the 
fish swims the oil is spread backwards by its motion through 
the water. 
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Also the Sea-dace, or Basse, a fish plentiful in the Mediter- 
ranean and round England, much esteemed for the table. It is 
caught by hook and net. Although a salt-water fish It thrives 
in fresh water. 

The Gurnard Family. — ^The 6rMmar<& are the square-headed 
fish, not -uncommon in the fishmongers' shops, with the breast- 
fins so widely spread out They are excellent food. When 
drawn out of the water they croak oddly. 

The Fhfing-jUh is of this family. I dare say you are aware 
that no fishes j%, as we see birds and bats fly. That is to say, 
they cannot support themselves in the air any length of time. 
The flying of this beautiful fish is in fact a powerful spring firom 
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the vater into the air, where the fish are supported for a few 
tnoments by their broad pec- 
toral fine. Large strong fish will 
moke immetue leaps in this 
way, while Uie smaller try are 
obliged to cont«at themselves 
with little more than hops. ^ 

The common flying-fish is 
about a foot long : it abounds 

In the Meditflrranean. They ™' rLTwa-wsH. 

sometimes leap on to the decks of low veBBela in their flight. This 
power of skimming the air enables them to escape many attacks 
of their marine enemies ; bnt alas, as soon as they qnit the water 
there ate birds of varioas sorts ready to poance on them. 

The River BvShead, or MiUer't-thumh, is also a Onmfuvl. Ton 
have all seen this odd-looking little fellow, I dare say. Perhaps, 
however, yon never thonght before that we have membera of the 
same &milj as the famed flying-fish in onr ponds and ditches. 

The StieUe-hackt, too, belong here. These exceedingly 
common fish will enable yon to remember this family without 
difficulty. Tbey are called Stickle-backs, or Fricklebacks, from 
having three or more sharp spines on their hacks, which they 
depress or raise up at pleasure. They are fierop and voracious 
little fellows, and attack almost anything with which they may 
be kept in a glass vessel. 

The GH.XT0DON Family is one of the most curious and 
interesting, showing, as it does, 
the inexhaustible resources of 
Qod in providing His creatures 
with means of obtuning their 
food. Who would have thought 
of furnishing a little fish with a 
little gan, and enabling him to 
shoot bia prey with it. Yet it 
Is thus this fish is provided. 
Some of the species have a long 
U 
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snout, or beak, and throngh this they shOot a drop of water at 
any insects they may see near them on the margins of the river 
or pond. So correctly do they aim that they rarely miss their 
object. The OhsBtodons are short solid-looking fish, from eight 
inches to a foot long. They abonnd in China and Java. 

We come now to the Mackerel Family. I am sure I need 
not describe to you the common mackerel, nor tell you how 
valuable it is as food, nor enlarge upon its exceeding beauty. 
Mackerel approach our coast in immense shoals. The num- 
bers taken every year exceed all calculation. The busy time is 
May and June, although many are taken earlier, and some 
later. 

The Horse Mackerel^ so called because of the comparative 
coarseness of its flesh, is a visitant of our shores, and is some- 
times taken in countless myriads on the southern coasts. 

The Dolphin of poetry belongs to this family, — ^the fish so 
celebrated for its changing hues and rapid motion. It abounds 
in the Mediterranean. After death its colour is a dull gray. 
The dolphin, which I have described at page 152, must not be 
confounded with this fish. 

The formidable Sword-fish is of the mackerel family too. 
This is a vigorous active fish, found in the Mediterranean, 

about twelve or fif- 
teen feet long, which 
is armed with a long 
bony snout exceed- 
ingly sharp and strong 
with which it trans- 
swoRD PISH. fixes its prey and 

strikes whatever of- 
fends it. They are caught much in the same way as whales, 
with a harpoon and line. There are many true stories of ships 
having been pierced by the sword of this fish, and there is in the 
British Museum a piece of wood sawed out of the bottom of 
a ship with the sword of one remaining in it. 

The Gray Mullet Family.— The Gray Mtdlet is a well- 
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known EA, common sbont our Rborei, ftod mnch eitenned for 
tbe teble. It fi « vm? lUb and diffiailt to take with a net, bat 
ft will readllj inap altdj like the tront. 

The Caw Fanilt tnclodes tbe carp, tfae gndgeoo, Ui« 
dac«, etc 

The (7iirp U a brilliant golden-tinted Sah, fonnd plentlfDlljr 
in onr p4ji4a and rlTen — ft 
prefer* pondi witb a mnddj 
bottom to clear rlTeri. 
Carp are ezceedingl/ t«tta- 
ciona of life, and may be 
kept in well-wett«d moaa ^, j,^^, 

for weelu. In tUs sort of 

conflnement, too, tbej maj be fed with bread coaked In milk. 
Tbe beautiful gold-fbb of onr ra«e« are of the name &mily. 

The Soaeh and D(nx, are of fimilar form and h^titi. Both 
are excellent food, and are plentiful 

The Pike Vauilt differa niateriatlj from tbe laat described. 
It inclndes tbe Pikt, or Jiut, a mott Toraciona eat«r-ap of tbe 
fmaller fry of our riren 
and pondj. Eight pike 
of moderate lize re- 
quired abont eight hnn* 
dred gudgeons in three , 
weeks. Bnt not only i 
fish, but fr0jg3i, water- „„ „„_ 

rats, young dncks, all 

disappear into Its hungry stomach. There are nnmberless tn- 
stances on record of Its aodacity. Tbe lips of a mttle when 
drinking, the feet oT women when washing clothes, the hands 
of a man when Immeraed b the water, tbe head of a swan, (by 
wblcb both swan and pike were killed,) are all autbentJc anec- 
dotes of its bold feeding, Tbe pike grows to a great size 
occasionally. Its mouth is fnmUhed with a formidable array 
of teeth. 

In tbe pike family there is a ipeci^ at Jtyiiig-jUh wbb;b may 
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be considered as the common flying-fish. I hare already 
described the habits of these leaping skimming inhabitants of 

the deep. 

The Salmon Family is, perhaps, the most remarkable of the 
numerous gifts of God to man from the waters. Who can 

think for a moment 
on the mass of rich 
and almost boneless 
flesh of thi^ admirable 
fish, and not see the 
. ^„ provision made for 

TpB SALMON. ^ 

our wants. The iiii- 
portance of the salmon as an article of conmierce, for food 
both fresh and dried, is very great. It abounds round the 
shores and in the principal rivers of Great Britain, up which it 
travels at certain seasons, to deposit its spawn. In their pro- 
gress up the river the salmon make prodigious and persevering 
efforts to surmount any obstacle that may impede them. They 
leap all smaller waterfalls and dams, and never desist from 
attempting the higher ones until exhausted with the effort. A 
finer example of perseverance to accomplish a duty, than a 
** salmon leap," as these places are called, cannot be shown. 
At an obstruction of sufficient height to almost baffle the fish, 
numbers are caught in baskets placed at the sides, into which 
they fall in their efforts to mount the stream. Salmon are 
caught with the net, the hook, and the spear. The first two 
modes I need not describe, but the latter is worth a few words. 
By various devices, the fish are brought into view, (that is to 
say, sometimes torches are held over the water at night> to 
attract the fish; sometimes a hole is cut in the ice, and by 
other means,) and as soon as one is seen near the surface, the 
long spear is darted into it. Large numbers are taken in this 
manner. 

The TroiU, — This is a well-known and delicate fish, plentifuT 
in England, as well as in some of the clear rocky streamlets of 
our own country, but requiring much skill to take them with a 
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fishing-rod. Tront fishing is regarded as a most exciting 
amusement. 

The SmeU, so called from its possessing a flayonr somewhat 
resembling the smell of cncambers, is a delicate little fish much 
prized for eating. This pecnliar flayonr diminishes rapidly 
from the time of their being taken out of the water. 

We now come to the Pilchabd and Hxbbiko Family, which 
embraces certainly the most numerous supplies of the fish diet 
of the human species. The Pilchard and Herring are so simi- 
lar in many respects, that I will tell you about them together. 

I need not stay to describe either fish, because they are so 
common ; but their habits and the modes of catching them may 
not be familiar to you. The Herring are found plentifully 
about our own coast. The modes of capture differ with the 
situation of the fish. If they are in deep water, nets of im- 
mense length and depth, loaded with lead on one edge, and 
buoyed up with cork at the other, are employed. If the fish 
are near the shore, smaller boats and nets are made use of and 
considerably less difficulty is experienced in securing the fish. 
The fish are salted in two ways :— -as ''red herrings,'' which are 
salted on shore and dried, and as ''white herrings," which are 
usually salted on board the fishing-boats engaged in the deep- 
sea fishery. 

Herrings are first seen about April or May, and as the 
shoals proceed they fill the bays and creeks with their countless 
armies. The principal shoals arriye about June. 

The Herring spawns in October and November; and, for 
about two months before this they are in their highest perfec- 
tion. As many as two thousand hogsheads of Herring have 
been taken at one draught, and it has required a week or ten 
days to secure the whole. This will give you some idea of the 
abundance of these yaluable fishes. 

Shad. — This is a large species of the herring, and inhabits 
the sea near the mouths of large rivers. These they ascend in 
the spring, for the purpose of depositing their spawn in shaQow 
water. 

14* 
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At this time they are caught in great nambers, in all the 
rivers along the Atlantic coast, and find an extensive sale in 
onr large cities. Its usnal weight is four or fire pounds, some- 
times as much as twelve. Few fish are more highly valued for 
the table. 

The i^rat. — ^Who does not know the sprat? This fish, like 
the last mentioned, moves in vast shoals, and is taken in great 
quantities during the winter months. As an article of diet it 
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is much esteemed. When sprats are taken in abundance, they 
are sometimes employed as manure for the land, and are found 
to produce a powerful effect under eertadn circumstances. 

The Anchovy is a delicacy rather than an article of diet. As 
a sauce for various kinds of fish and in a potted state it is well 
known. This fish is abundant in the Mediterranean and about 
Spain. It is also occasionally taken on the south coast of 
England. 
The OoD-FisH Family. 

To how many thousand of families does this important fish 
give employmientl The Banks of Newfoundland are the resort 

of numerous large ves- 
sels, and the numbers 
of fish taken by the 
fishermen there is al- 
most incredible. These 
are salted and packed 
in casks. The cod 
spawns about February, and lays a very remarkable number of 
eggs, amounting, according to the calculations of Naturalists, 
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to sbont flight or nine milliouH. It baa been said tlist tbe 
Banks of NewfouDdland are of more valne to Englaod than iti 
■ilrer mines to Spain. And this is perhaps true ; because in 
Mcnring the finny pref, a hardy race of able seamen in trained 
for tbe merchant nary. 

Tbe Whiting is of this fomily. It If a delicate fish, much 
esteemed for Hm table. It is tolerably plentifal, and is in sea- 
•on a considerable part of the year. 

Tbe FLAT-nsH Fihilt inclades the plaice, tnrbot, lolea, &e. 

The Fhtmtkr and Dah are 
two of the emaller species 
of thin foffiUy, which occur , 
in great abundance aroond 
England on- sandy coasts. 
They are delicate eating, bnt 
we Rmall. 

The Turhot is a fish highly celebrated as a delicious article 
of food firom Tery early times. Immense quantities are taken 
to the Loudon market, partly from tbe fisheries on the Eng- 
lish coasts, but principally by the Dutch. It is supposed that 
$400,000 are paid to tbe Dutch for tbe tnrbot consumed in 
London. The appearance of tbe tnrbot Ee well known. Ita 
little itar-like bones im- 
beded in tbe ikio are a cu- 
rious peculiarity. The fish 
Tary in size from five to fif- . 
t«en pounds; bot some- ' 
times greatly exceed this. 
Tnrbot are caught both by 
the line and net, depending '" idm«. 

on the depth of tlie water and nature of the bottom. 

The BHU is another well-known fish, fonnd plentifully about 
English shores. In flaTour and quality of flesh the brill is 
inferior to the tnrbot, but lai^ quautities of it are consumed. 
There is a great similarity in all the flat-fish, both as to ap- 
pearance and habits. They are all dark on the upper side and 
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white beneath, aad fireqaeut the bottom of the Bea in their 
several hanuta. 

The Sole is an oblong-shaped well-knovn flat fish, with which 
English markets are supplied for the greatest part of the year. 
They are caught in nets and sent up from the south coasta in 
baskets. Soles, although sea-fish, will thrive in fresh water. 
We come now to a very different description of fish ; 
The Eel Fakilt, which inclndes a nnmber of soake-like forms 
of interesting habits, and valuable as food. 

The Oommon Ed, of 
which there are several va- 
rieties, is widely distri- 
bated, and well known as an 
article of diet. The ap- 
pearance of all the eel fa- 
mily is very similar, they 
all have the distinctly e 
slimy skin and apparent absence, of scales. Eels are fonnd in 
rivers and ponds ; and about October they proceed down to 
the sea to deposit their spawn. Curious frames with han^ng 
baskets, are Dsed for the purpose of catching these fish as they 
pass. In the spring, the yoang, in conntless multitudes, come 
up from the months of the rivers and spread themselves in every 
direction. Eels are in the habit of leaving the water in dewy 
nights, and wander tfoont the fields in search of worms, or to 
find a new place of residence. 

The Stdbokon Family. — The burgeon is remarkable for 
several peculiarities. The skeleton is formed of cartilage in- 
stead of bone ; it is of great size ; its flesh is accounted a deli- 
cacy; its swimming bladder when cut into shreds ia isinglass; 
its roe is the well-known Caviar of the Russians ; and its ap- 
pearance, covered as it is vrith large tubercles like limpets, 
may be almost called formidable. Its habits, however, are 
peaceable enongh, for its mouth is a mere sucking apparatus 
without teeth. It is taken by hooks in the Caspian Sea, and 
occasionally off onr coasts. The sturgeon sometimes reaches 
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the length of fifteen or twenty feet, and individiiala have been 
known to weigh as much as one tboneuid ponnda. This fiah 
may be accounted, in the varied application of its porta to 
man's nse, a very important gift from God. 

As my object ia not so mnch to bring before yon a complete 
view of tbe uiimal creation as to call jonr attention to tlioee 
indivldnal creatnree whicb are obTiousIjr beneficial to man, 
either aa an article ot diet, or ae connected with mann&ctnre or 
trade, in some direct way, I will pass over the innnmeraUe 
Shkll-Fish, beantifal and curious as they are, aRer I bare just 
selected a few of the more remarkable. 



As food for man, perhaps the, OytUr is the most important. 
Tts appearance yon all know. In iJie language of science, it is 
called a bivalve, from its having two shells. The oyster is 
fbnnd round onr shores in very great abundance. About Sep- 
tember the oyster comes into season and continues good for 
the table until April. Oysters are captnred by a dredge-net, 
edged witfaao iron scraper, which is drawn along the bottom 
by a rope attached to a boat. The places where oysters abound 
are guwded witli jealous care, and every precaution is taken to 
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prevent them from being disturbed in the breeding BeaBOn, and 
caie taken to destroy star-fishes and other cDemies to their well- 
being. 

The PeaH 0>/ster carries in its name a brief description of 
its use to man. I am not aware whether the animal itself ia 
valaed as food ; it is the ehell which is soaght after with so 
mnch eagerness. The internal lining of the shells is a beaati- 
fnl snbBtance well known under the name of " mother-of-peatl," 
and in some individiials are fonnd the pearls which are m ex- 
tensively nsed as ornaments. Pearls are ronndish bodies, found 
either attached to the inside of the shells of this species, or 
loose between the shells. They are formed of thin delicate 
layers of the same substance which lines the shells. Large 
pearls, that is to say, of the size of a large pea, are worth 
about a guinea, and when of the size of a pepper-corn about two 
shillings each. Small pearls are called " seed pearls," aud are 
of much less value. The famons pear-shaped pearl, belonging 
to the Shah of Persia, cost $50,000. The principal pearl 
fisheries are at Ceylon, the Gulf of Persia, off Algiers, and in 
the Bay of Panama. 

The^iuse/mnstnot 
be passed over, for al- 
though it is little used 
at the tables of the 
rich, large quantities 
ioe consomed as food 
by the poorer classes. 
This also is a bivalve. 
tna vussKL. ^*^ beautifol purple 

colour is well fcnown. 
By some mussels are accounted poisonons ; but if we remember 
that they are not at all digestible food, we shall easily nnderstand 
how occasionally they seriously affect persons of weak stomachs, 
and canse the painful symptoms sometimes produced in those 
who partake of them freely. 

The Obas ^auii-y, inclnding the crab, lobster, prawn, shrim[^ 
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and some others, may be said to be of considerable importance, 
both on accooDt of tbe quantity consumed aa food, ud from 
the number of men employed in obtainiDg the supply. 



The Crab is an animal covered with a bard shell, having 
eight legs for progression, and two armed with nippers for 
purposes connected with tbe capture or breaking of its food. 
Tbe variety of the crab genus is traly surprising. 

They are all animals of active habits, keen vision, and powers 
of smelling and taste. Thdr habits are generally alike, although 
some are almost confined to tbe sea and immediate shore, and 
others, which are called land-crabs, find their home on dry land, 
in barrows, and only visit the sea at certMu seosoos. The eat- 
able sea-crabs are taken in a sort of mouse-trap basket, baited 
with small pieces of fish. These are sunk in the sea, and 
provided with fioats which have the peculiar marks of the fish- 
ermen on them. When canght they are kept, until sold, in 
well-boxes. Crabs cast their shells when they become too tight 
for their growing bodies. It is a most curious fact, that if a 
limb be by any accident severed n-om one of this family, it is 
in tbe coone of a short time reprodnced. Tbe new limb doM 
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aot, howeTer, grow to the foil size of the former one. M«gr, 
June, and Jnly, are the montha in which the crttba ore least 
eateemed. A good crab is known when unboiled hj the rongh- 
ness of its Bbell, particiilarlj the claws ; and when boiled by fb& 
absence of any looseness of the body in the shell when Bbaken. 



The LoisUr with ita red jacket is exceedingly well known. 
I dare say yon are well aware that when alive the lobster is of 
a dnll blae, and that it is the action of the hot water which 
changes the colour. The nnmber of these animals conaomed 
in England aad the English Provinces of America is incal- 
cnlable. They are snpplied from varions parts of the coast and 
from Norway. The number of eggs Iwd by the females is, 
however, ao great as to connterbalance completely the de- 
mand. Upwards of twelve thonsand were counted under the 
tail of a single individnal. The lobster also casts its shell when 
it becomes too small. The limbs of the lobster must of coarse 
shrink to a very small aize, to permit being drawn through the 
narrow jointa. Lobstera are nimble enough in the water, for 
besides a rapid paddling movement, they are able to spring with 
great velocity backwards, by means of a stroke of their t^, as 
much as twenty or thirty feet. 

The JPrau>n and Shrimp are much like miniature lobsters, and 
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hsre fimflar boUlt, "niejr tn aoaffbt aRet w delfcidai for A* 
table. 

Bcsfdet tbew 
tiut I bsTe men' 
tioned, iKttli of 
llie Mrft Minult 
in shell*, mcb u 
tlie obiter, mail, 
etc., and of crobf 
witb Jointed leg«, 
etc., there are 
coanUeM mnltl- 
ta4ea of dltkr- 
ent Cuniliea and 

apecies, each di»- *" "' •■"""' 

tiognUhed bj railed peealiaritiea, according to the datlea tbej' 
bare to perform in the great Crea^n, and all formed with ancb 
exqvif ite aldn at to make Ibeae dntiea a continoon* fonrce of 
pleaanre. Who can ntter all Th^ migfatj' woriu, O Lord ! 

Archdeacon Pal^, on obterring what he mistook for a miM 
resting Just abore the margin of the ib^ow water of the ebb- 
ing tide, u br •■ bis eje conid reach, but afterwards on close 
examination fonnd it was ouued hj myriads of joang shrimps 
letting into the air, sajv, "if each indiildnsl of this ntunber 
be in a state of posftir« enjoxment, what a snm, coIlectiTelf, of 
gratUlcation and pleasure, have we before onr riew I" 

Bnt I have not, as jet, said anjtbing to yoa abont a still 
more nnmeroos class of aainuU life tban all I hare enunerated 
— I refer to the minute animals which inbaUt die waters, uid 
pass ooder the general ^>pellation of AnimtdeultM. 

I know no exprcsrions more suitable tbau those of onr poet 
Thompson to conrej to jon an idea of this countless famOj — 

Stud* BMIM ^mmitb (na>, imriMAa 
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It k impossible for you to form auy adequate coaception of 
the minuteness of these little -creatares. A celebrated naturalist^ 
Professor Ehrenberg, calculated that a few drops of water could 
contain, of some of the species, as ntany individaab as there are 
people in the whole earth. 

I could not do justice to this branch of the Creation, were I 
endowed with knowledge such as Solomon's, and afforded such 
a life as Methuselah's. Truly God is as infinitely great in the 
minuteness of these His works, as He is in the mechanism of the 
starry heavens. I know not which most excites my wondering 
admiration. I see, if I look up, countless mighty systems of 
suns and planets whirling theu* conxses in harmony and peace; 
and if I look downwards, I am met by the opposite glories of 
microscopic existence. On the one hand, I am compelled to con- 
fess my reasoa baffled by the display of the majestic hosts of 
heaven ; and, on the other I am no less confounded by the 
apparently illimitable range of happy animation beyond my 
utmost powers of discernment. 

These minute creatures are various, indeed, in their shapes, 
structure, and habits. Some inhabit fresh water, some the sea. 
Some frequent the surface) some revel in the lowest depths of 
ocean. Many are protected by delicate shells, others are other- 
wise cared for. Some inhabit the fluids of animals, some are 
found in the cells of plants. Some are provided with organs^ 
of motion, others remain attached to fixed or floating objects. 
The propagation of some is by eggs ; in others, by division of 
the parent; and in some, by sprouting buds. 

Microscopical investigation is continually adding fresh won- 
ders to our knowledge of these interesting atoms, and furnishing 
fresh prgofs of the ama2dng power and wisdom of Him who made 
them all. 

The general name for these minute animals is Injusorif 
Animalcules, because they appear, as it were, in vegetable 
infusions after they have been exposed a few days to the sun. 
There can be but little doubt, that the air is always carrying 
about numbers of the germs of animalcules ; and. that, when they 
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fall into water in a state snitable for their development, they 
vivifj and reproduce. 

Leaving these miniatnre existences, I might here lead yon 
through fields of knowledge, rich with interesting particulars 
of tens of thousands of varied forms of life, for the teeming 
earth is crowded with living proofs of the great Creator's wis- 
dom and power. These famish abundant evidence of l^s eter- 
nal power and Godhead, so that man is without excuse, under 
any circumstances, in failing to glorify God as God. We are 
not left, however, to learn the character of God from such 
lessons, wonderful and expressive as they are. God hath spoken 
unto us by His Sok, telling us of pardon and peace, through the 
shedding of His precious blood, and of a hope full of immor- 
tality. Therefore, we ought to give the more earnest heed to 
the things that we have heard. How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation f 

But, I was going to tell you, that the space I have allowed 
myself will not permit my entering upon the enumeration of 
tribes of animals living vnthtn and upon other animals, so curi- 
ous generally, and so interesting to^us personally, as some of 
them are ; neither can I do more than Just glance at the existence 
of innumerable beautiful polypes inhabiting the seas, all radiant 
with lovely hues, and wonderful in structure and habit as they 
are. I must pass over, too, the star-fishes, with their tails like 
arms, so common on our coasts, and the prickly sea-urchins, 
like hedge-hogs rolled up. The Leech claims a notice as we 
pass, because of its peculiar connexion with our own health 
under certain circumstances. It belongs to a more highly 
developed class than the star-fishes last mentioned, owing to the 
greater development of its system of nerves. It is, as you know, 
an animal much like a worm, with a sucker at its head and tail, 
by which it attaches itself to surrounding substances, and draws 
the blood from its prey, when its three saw-like jaws have cut 
through the skin. Almost the whole body of the leech con- 
sists of a series of eleven sacs for the reception of the blood 
drawn from its prey. In eight of these the blood is stored up, 
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and onlj nsed by the animal when its hunger requires that a 
small quanitj should be allowed to pass into the stomach for 
digestion. It is this ability of taking in a large quantity of 
blood that constitutes its value to man. Leeches are employed 
to draw blood from any part of the body that may require relief; 
and they do this with singular effect. The principal supply 
comes from France, Sweden, -Kussia^ Turkey, &c. At least 
eight or nine millions are annually imported into London. 
There are several varieties. One called the Horse-leech is com- 
mon in this country. 

The Earth-worms are of singular value in the Creation, 
although we are apt to overlook these humble labourers for our 
good. Their principal function is the boring and loosening of 
the soil, and the drawing into it decayed leaves and straws, and 
the constant manuring of the whole surface of the earth where 
vegetation exists, with their rich little ''worm-casts," as they 
are called. Added to this, their bodies constitute the food of 
innumerable birds, and not a few quadrupeds. 

Barnacles are small soft animals, with six pairs of feathery 
feet enclosed within a white shell of several pieces, and attached 
to a long elastic stalk. They are chiefly remarkable on account 
of the strange error formerly believed, that they changed into 
geese when fully mature. 

Although, perhaps, it might not be improper to mention here 
the animals which are amphibious, as part of the ''living crea- 
tures" connected with the waters, yet I think it best to defer 
the account of them until I speak of the animals of the sixth 
day's creation; for although the habits of the seal, the hippopo- 
tamus, and others, lead them to the water for food, they are 
really land animals, and I think were not included in the fifth 
day's creation. 

I will therefore pass on to a description of the "Fowl that 
fly in the open firmament of heaven." 
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''THE BIBDS THAT FIT IN THE OPEN FIRHAMENT.'' 

Hariog coniidered, rather at large, the two great orders of 
life that Milmate the deep, another claM of beings now calls for 
onr contemplation, — J7ts Fcwl of Heaven, ** Vanned chieflj/' 
says Dr. Haror, '' to more or float in the element of air, all 
their parts are wonderfnllj adapted to their destination. Light 
and sharp before, thej eleare t]^ expanse of ether with the 
greatest facility; and swelling gradni^lj in the middle, thej 
again terminate in ezpansire t^ils, which preserre the bnojancy, 
and gire direction to the bodj, while the fore part is cutting 
the tit: hence thef hare been compared to a ressel in the 
ocean ;— ^ iruni of the animal's bodj answering to the KM 
in lower part of the ressel; the head to the prow; ihe Udlioihe 
rudder; and the win^s to the oar$,^^ 

** The external apparatus of birds is not less «i object of jnst 
admiration than their shape and flgnre. The porftion of their 
feathers tending backwards, and regnlarlj laying orer each 
other, produces warmth, relodtj of motion, and secaritjr. Next 
to their bodies is a beaotifnl soft down, to protect them from 
the cold; and, further, to secure them from the injnrj of iio- 
lent atMtion (which their swift flight mi£^ induce) or wet, 
birds are furnished with glands, near their tdll, which distil a 
kind of Terjr flue oil, which thej press out with their bills, and 
spread over their ruffled plumage*'^ This fluid raries in quan- 
tity, as the sereral branches of this great ISunily need it The 
aquatic birds abound with it; and thus, thouj^ Uring in the 
sea, the water runs off their backs as quicksilrer does from a 
table, Mid does not penetrate beneath, where all is warmth and 
comfort* 

As in the fish, so in the birds, purpose and design are mani* 
ISBSt through the whole of this dirersified fSamily. In some this 
is shown in the form of the beak; in others, in the length of 
the neck ; in others, again, in the length of the legs. 

Birds are ikithful to their mates. Earlj in the spring, most 
of them pair; and often both labour to build their little man- 
15* 
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sion, the architecture of which is most heautiftd, and man in 
vain attempts to imitate it. Sometimes yon see these beaatifnl 
little builders with a straw, sometimes with feathers, anything 
they can weave into their work ; — ^when the house is finished, 
then the eggs are deposited ; for all birds are oviparous ; that 
is, they bring forth their young encased in a shell. *At the 
appointed season, the shell is broken, and the little helpless 
strangers appear. At first they seem yery disproportioned, 
being almost all mouih : but tiiis is wisely ordered ; for so the 
fond mother and father easily feed them ; for both alike foster 
and nurse their little family with the tenderest care. But a 
rapid increase soon takes place ; feathers grow apace ; and in a 
few weeks the family circle is broken up, and the young birds, 
fully fledged, proTide for themselves ; and, as if the sweetest 
compact of life was gone, the woods are no longer vocal with 
song, — the nightingale ceases to sing to its mate, and all is 
hushed again until the spring. It is this that makes the solitary 
song of the sweet little robin-red-breast so valued. Like a 
true friend, that keeps to us in summer and winter alike, he 
often pours forth his sweetest strains while all is stormy and 
cheerless around. 

The migration of birds is a subject full of interest. In a 
former part of my letter, I noticed that the herrings also travel 
from the polar to the tropical ocean ; and now we are called to 
follow the bird in its flight. Various are the opinions of na- 
turalists on this subject ; but the most likely is, that the birds 
whose food fails in our winter, migrate in the autumn, as the 
cold increases, to climes more congenial to them ; and so other 
birds, leaving a still colder country than our own, return to us 
again, when the snow covers our mountains and valleys. Thus 
the swallow forsakes us in October, and the wild-fowl visits us : 
and again, in the spring, the swallow returns, and the wild-fowl 
hastens away to its colder regions. 

If one may make a comparison, the feathered tribes seem the 
most beautiful part of all animated nature ; and this comparison 
is heightened when, as in the case of the cardinal grosbeak and 
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Ted Urda, Rong and plam^e are comUned in one. Tbe foog 
ei tbii kind is *o fan and nwlodioiM, that is Americft it ia 
railed " iht Virffiman Ifightinffale," 

Bat I will speak of the trirdi in order. Tlie7 an UTMged 
generallj according to tbe following «imp1e table: — 

I. The Hawk VuitLr, wbicb coosiita of WiM of pre^. 

II. Tbe WoonncKn FAniLr, indadiDg tbe rook, mag- 

pie, etc. 

III. The OooME PiKiLT, of web-footed birdi. 

IT. Tbe Binrs or Stiltm, coniiftlag of oitica, bennu, etc. 
T. Tbe PouLTBT FmiLT, inclnding abnort all gasM. 
TI. Tbe OmnCH Vanilt, of tbe emn, caaaowuy, etc. 
Til. Tbe SPAimow Familt, incIodiDg atmoet all our aong 

bird*. 
Till. Tbe Don Favilt, of {rigeona, etc. 
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the birds Df the heaven, and tbe most formidable. Some nain- 
ralista say, that its wings are eighteen feet in width. The con- 
dor carries off a small deer in its talons. It ia a natire of 
Sontfi America. The colour of the condor is brown. The 
wing feathers are enormons— 4ome two feet in length, and the 
qoill half an inch in circumference. 

Tlie Sing of At Ytdtara.— 
Vnltnrea in general are found 
in the fonr qnarters of the globe. 
They are distingoished from the 
eagles by their heads and necks 
being naked of ffeathers, onlj co- 
Tered with a fine down. The 
king Tnltare is found in Ame- 
rica, and is as large as a tnrkej- 
cock. The whole of this family 
are most Toracions : they follow 
the armies of battle, and feed 
npon the slain. (See Bev. ziz. 
IT ; Isiuali zzzIt. 15.) 
TTte Eagh. — ^What tite Hon is among the beasts of the forest, 
such is atM eagle with the birds of the air. He is emphatically 
the king of the birdt, fcnd we will just con^der a few of the 
species separately. 

77u Golden EagU. — This is the Doblest of this noble family, 
the expansion of its wings being seren feet, and its length 
three feet from its beak to Its tul. The body is a dark brown, 
beantifnlly shaded. The e^le is freqnently referred to in the 
word of Qod ; and some of the illtutrstiona drawn from it I 
will mention in my nezt letter. 

7^ Oommon Sagle.—T)^ species is found Jn the northern 
luids. They seldom come into the low countries, for they love 
the mountain. The flight of the ei^le is supposed to be higher 
than that of any other bird, and its Tision more acnte. The 
sense of smell, in the whole of this order, is very delicate. 
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This bird has been cboeeD as onr nstioiial emblem, and & most 
beantifal one it is. 

The Sea Magle. — This bird lives near the sea, and is the 
deadlf enem^ of the fish that swim near the sDrface, on which 
it darts (like the gannet) with the swiftness of lightning. 

The Falcon. — Next in importance to the eagle, is the folcoo, 
of which there are several species -, as the ger-falcon, the pere- 
grine falcon, etc. Falconry, some centaricB ago, wu in general 
nse among the -nobility, as I have before mentioned ; and the 



tameneas and obedience of these birds were wonderful ; for 
thongh they were TBEK—absolately free when looted — ^yet hav- 
ing captnred the prize for which they were sent, they retnmed 
with it to their owners. 

The Sparrow .fiinri.— This, thongh small, is indeed a bird 
of prey; and its screech in onr woods fills one with very differ- 
ent emotions from the plaintive cooing of the dove, or song of 
the nightingale. This bird was in high estimation among the 
Egyptians ; and their god Osiris was worshipped nnder this 
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l^e Saglt Owl belongs to the varied family which gives It Its 
name ; they are all hirdt of nighi. The farmer lovea to Be« 
their white wings skim hia fields in the tvilight : therefore Haa 
owl is not to be despised, bnt looked upon as the ^rmer's 
friend. This bird almost equals the eagle in size. The head 
and whole body are beantifolly varied with lines and spots, 
black and brown. This principal species is fomid only in 
monntainons districts. He scorns mice, or snch little prey, and 
feeds on barea and other game. Sometimes pairs of these will find 
their way from Canada to various parts of onr United States. 

The Homed Owl is a very odd and singular branch of the family. 
Its horns, which distingnish it from all others, it raises or de- 
presses at pleasare. They consist of six feathers in each horn, 



about an inch in height, yellow and black. The homed owl is 
sometimes fonnd in the north of England. 

2Tie Sam Owl ia the best known of any of this family. It 
feeds on mice and other small animals, and is of mnch ralne to 
the farmer. At times, it snores and hisses, and often screams 
dreadfully. It is commonly known as the Screech Owl. 

The Batcher Bird is abont the si» of a blackbird ; its biH 
is abont an inch long, and is hooked ; its toes are differently 
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formed ftom those of other birds or pre;^ go that utaralista 
have looked on the batcher-bird as the link between the carni- 
Toroos and granirorons ; that is, between the birds tliat feed 
on flesh and those that feed on grain ; and thus its habltc and 
food, AS IS ALWAYS TBK CASS IK God's cbxation, afc in confor- 
mitf to iU stroctare. The bntcher-bird derires ita name from 
the cnrions habit of sticking its prey on long thorns in the 
hedges while it deTonrs it. 

The Secokd Obczb.— Birds of the woodpecker kind are dis' 
tingnished by a bill that seems fonned for oleavino. Thej live 
on ^1 sorta of food, and generally breed in trees. The order 
comprises the Toucan, the Molmot, the Parrot fatoily, ia great 
Tariety, the HombiU, the Crow, Book, Raven, etc., the Bird of 
Paradite, Ouchoo, Eing-JUher, also all the beantiful Humming-bird 
family, and a variety of others. I will name some of the priacipaL 

The Toucan* are known by their bill, which is enormons, 
sometimes mncb 
longer than their 
head; it ia jagged 
like a saw, at the 
edges. The beak 
is very thin, or its 
weight would de- 
stroy the equi- 
poise of the bird. 
Theoolonrsofthe , 
toncan ere beantl- 1 
fnl : black, red and 
yellow. In shape 
and rize tiie tou- 
can and the Jack- 
daw areaomething 
alike ; it is an in- 

tritenaiTe bird and '"" '""'''"'■ * 

easily twined. It is a native of Sooth America, and is mncb 
esteemed by the natives, both for its plamage and as food. 
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TJtt Parrot family comprises the Maccaw, the largest of the 
gcDos, approaching the raven in size ; and the Cockatoo, distin- 
guished b; its beautlfhl crest. 

The distingnishing character of these birds is that the bill 
is hooked; the upper mandible of which is movable. The 
tongue is fleshy, and the feet are fitted for climbing, with two 
toes before and two behind, and these they nse in walking and 
eating with singular adroitness. 

ThoDgh this beantifal bird ia a native of other climes, yet it 
may be said to be almost nataralized in England; not that it is 
BO, for it is always a prisoner. 

The beauty of the plumage of this family, and their peculiar 
power of imitating the human voice, have ranked the parrot aa the 
greatest favourite of all foreign birds ever 
brought to this country. When in flocks, 
aa I have seen them in Sonth America, 
they are very noisy and seem quarrel- 
some ; but thiB may not be the case. 
It ia said by naturalists, that when they 
descend upon a field for grain, they have 
always a teatchman, who sits on a neigh- 
bouring tree, and if be see tui enemy 
coming, he sounds an alarm, — and the 
flock is soon gone. 
The Eavm is the largest bird of the crow kind. The ezpan- 
Bion of its wings is four feet The raven is found in all climes ; 
and its age is said at times to reach one hundred years, some 
say more. It sustains equally the warmth of the sun at the 
equator and the cold at Spitzbergen, only in the latter clime 
its plum^e is a snowy white. It is easily tamed. It feeds on 
everything. The Scripture speaks of the raven, not only in 
connexion with the ark, but also as the instrument employed 
by the Lord to support the prophet; "I have commanded the 
ravens to feed thee." (1 Kings zvii, 4-6.) This may account 
for the veneration paid to this bird in some countries : in Siotden 
no one dares to harm it. 
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J%e Or<nff .'^ThSg to ft bird of remftrkftble Mgiicitj And not lesf 
noted for bto mtochierooft propensitiet. Hto plumage to of ft 
glouj black. When domeeticAted crows are ezceedinglj cnn« 
ning, bold and iniolent. So fond are tbej of stealing, eren wben 
nnable to make nnj use of the articles of their theft^ that thej 
hare received the title of '' The Thiertoh Crow/' No birds are 
so annoying to the farmers as these where thej are nnmerons, as 
thej then in large flocks make a descent on hto fields of grain or 
com. At snch a time some of their number are always stationed 
at ontposts to gi^e warning of aoj danger, and so cunning are 
they that traps are set in rain for them. So soon as any one is 
seen approaching, the sentinel gires hto admonitory **Caw/ 
CawIP^ and at once the whole troop of black-coated intruders 
to off. There to scarcely anytiiing which these yoracions birds 
will not derour Qrain, com, insects, carrion, eggs, fish and 
young birds, are sought for with equid eagerness. In order to 
protect hto grain against these depredators the fiumer has to 
give a coating of tar and lime to the seed com before phmting it 
After pulling up enough to satisfy them that the grain was gen- 
erally of thto character, the crows will abandon the field. 

Ths Book to something of the size of a crow, but there to a 
marked distinction, not only in its habits, but in its bill, which 
to bare of feathers to its eyes; and thto because it has to grab 
deep for its food in the earth. It to rery pleasant in the eren- 
ing to see them tranquilly sailing home with their sonorous 
note, in sympathy with all around. They seem to live in happy 
fratemity; but strangers may not intrude into their community, 
or they will be soon expelled. The poet Cowper, who always 
writes in the simplicity of nature, thus speaks of thto well-known 
tismily>- 

'*V§IUU9 iflsafiiuito tmplojf §W9$i fonadf. 
But Mifjiifttod nfttaiM fir«eter HUl, 
To MotiM Mud utUtj Um hnnua c«r: 
Tmi thoBMand WMrblen ebeer thd dftj, and one 
The UrtAong nffht; nor tboM alono, whoie notof 
irioo-IUif«rod trt miift oiimUto fn Ttin, 
Bui 9ai9(ng Mookt, tad KUm, th*! fwim f abUme 

16 
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In still repeated cireles, screaming lond^ 
The Jaj, the Pie, and e'en the boding OwV 
That hails the rising moon, hare oharms for me." 

ITie Buzzard. — The Buzzard, or as it is commonly called, the 
Turkey Buzzard, is found over a yast extent of territory in 
America, Europe and Asia. It is a perfectly harmless creature, 
and subsists entirely on putrid carcasses, which by its keen sight 
and acute sense of smell, it can discorer at great distances. It is 
seldom disturbed by man, to whom, especially in warm countries, 
it is a great benefactor. In some of our States, persons are 
forbidden by law to kill these birds under a heavy penalty. 
They are gregarious, and large numbers are often found to feed 
and roost together. Some lofty tree is the place generally 
selected as a roost. When carrion is discovered, they will 
devour it with great voracity, gorging themselves so long as any 
remains, and oftentimes really eating until they are unable to 
fly. A person would be most unfortunate who approached them 
at such a time, as they are sure to vomit over their disturbers 
the putrid flesh, which they have just devoured. The same 
method of defence is resorted to when their nests are attacked. 
I must mention the flight of this bird, which is peculiarly beauti- 
ful. It rarely flaps its wings except in rising from the earth, but 
sailing and dipping in beautiful curved lines, it passes over a vast 
spa<5e with wonderful ease and swiftness, or soars by a spiral 
flight into the higher regions of the atmosphere until entirely 
lost to sight. Like this bird, which is so quick to detect corrup- 
tion and so fond of dwelling by it and feeding on it, some per- 
sons are ever ready to look at and discuss that which is corrupt- 
ing to the soul. In this our sin-stricken world, my dear children, 
imitate the busy bee, which goes from flower to flower to gatheif 
sweets, from their lips of beauty, rather than this loathsome 
Buzzard, which gloats with delight on every putrid carcass. 
Remember ever, that "evil communications corrupt" the heart, 
debase the mind, and deprave the manners. 

The Jackdaw is of this family. He feeds on insects, and also 
on grain, and is rather dreaded than welcomed by the farmer. 
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77ie /ay.— The plnm^^ of this bird is very beautiful: the 
forehead vhite, striped with 
black ; the head coTcred with 
loDg feathers, which it cao 
raise or depress at pleasure ; 
tbe neck, breast, iiack, and 
bell7, u« of ft faint pnrple 
tinged with gray; and the 
wings are brilliant, with bars 
of blae, black, and white. 
The Jaj is a great enemy to 
fmit-gardens, and it will _ ^^^ ^^^ 

sometimes kill small birds. 

7%« Magpie. — The plumage of this bird ia beantifal, and its tail 
g^racefiil ; but it seems vain, ambitious and quarrelsome. This 
bird refuses nothing, — insects,— little birds, nothing goes amiss; 




and oftentimes one sees it on the sheep's back, apparency teasing 
it, though really freeing it from tionblesome, insects. Thns, 
even the magpie has its nse in creation ; and let as at least learn 
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a lesson from it, — "that no outward attraction can compensate 
for a qaarrelsome, nokind, teasing temper:" far tetter to bo 
plain and amiable than beautiful and cross. 

Woodpecten are rery numerous and of many varieties : tiiey 
are of this order. Their habits are exceedingly cnriooB. 
rinding their food on the bark of 
trees tiiey ate proTided with feet 
adapted for clinging to the perpen- 
dicnlar sides of the tnmks, and thur 
legs are so placed as to enable them 
to walk np and down, and round and 
round, such slippery places with ease 
and safety. Their tiul is composed 
of Btont, stiff feathers, and is used to 
steady their motions when engaged in hammering holes in the 
trees ; and with their tongue, on the end of which is a b&rb like 
an arrow, they draw the worm or insect from its hiding-place. 
The power with which they disengage the bark is wonderful. 
They live entirely on insects. 

TSe Bird of ParadUe. — Though many of the feathered tijbes 
are beautiful, yet this race surpasses all 
the rest. The most remarkable of this 
family has his whole body covered with 
plumage of a rich carmine ; in size it is 
like the blackbird. The birds of para- 
dise abound in the Molncca Islands, and 
rove amid the spicy groves in incon- 
ceivable beauty. Its pinmage is mach 
esteemed by the natives, who find ready 
pnrchasers in the Europeans who visit 
those islands. There used to be strange 
fables about this bird, "that it Uved on 
the air, and never rested, and thus, 
always on the wing, it had no need of legs." To encourage 
this belief, the natives had a method of so removing the legs 
that the deception might continue ; but as travellers became 
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tcqnBlnt«d with the iilande, BeeiDg them seated on the braucbee 
of trees gaT6 convinoiDg proof, that like other birds, they resud 
when neceseity required. Most of this family bare two beanti- 
fiil, feathery filameotii, extending for beyond the other featbera 
of thdr tiul, bearded at tlie end. The golden-Uiroated bird of 
paradise, though he is destitute of this appendage, lia* it amply 
compenBatcd by sererd beantlftil feathers extending from the 
head nearly to the tail. The flight of the bird of Paradise is 
Tery swift ; tbey are birds of passage, and visit the Spice Islands 
in Angnst. In storma and tempests, accompanied with lights 
sing, tbey are seldom seen. 

77u Ouctoo is a well-known bird of passage, and though not 
known to ns, is common in England. It heralds the spring and 
bence its note is most welcome : — 

"The Mhool'boj wuideiiDg throng tlia wood 
To pan tlis pTimniM gt,j. 
Start* the new Tdee of fpris| to hear. 
And li^latM Om Uy." 

In size the cackoo is larger than the blackbird. Its plumage 
is dark-brown, with stripes on the 
back, and a few light spots on the 
head. The feathers of the thigh 
almost cover tbe feet. Tbongb tiie 
note of the cnckoo is most welcome, 
yet the bird itself is no great 
fsTOnrite. It lays its eggs in the 
neste of other birds ; and this foster* 
child, it is said, as soon as it can, ,,, odceoo. 

tarns the li^tfal offspring flrom the 

hoose; and so disturbs the domestic peace of whatwoald other- 
wise have been"ahappy family." A lesson of no mean import 
may be gathered from this, "never to intmde to injure." 

The 'King-jUher. — This bird is well-known on the banks of 

some of the English rivere, wtere it excaTat«s a home for its 

yonng, which it flies into in time of dmger. It unites in itself 

the Tspadoni qualities of the birds of prey— the lore of water 

1«* 
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of the aqnatic fowl — the beautiful plumage of the peacock, and 
delicacy of tints of tlie humming-bird 
— Fihort legs of the swallow, and the 
bill of tbe crow. The ancients called 
this "the halcyon bird;" and sapposed 
that it built its nest on the waters, 
which were always still nuiil the brood 
was batched. This gave rise to th» 
time of tranquillity being called "hal> 

in onr language t« this day. 

In size, the king-fisher is between the lark and blackbird. 
It is very swift on the wing. The parent birds, in the season 
of incnbation, tat most affectionate ; and the nude bird supplies 
the mother with food most assidaonsljr. 

7%« Bee-taier. — This bird is shaped like the king-fisher, and 
is of the same size as the blackbird : indeed in many things it ia 
like the halcyon bird. It has, however, nothing to do with fishing ; 
but, as its name implies, feeds on beea and other insects. It is 
frequently found with ns, also in Italy and Crete; and the last 
place is its home. 

The most diminntjve of all the feathered tribes is the Bum- 
mtTtff Bird. These birds vary in size, from that of a small 
wren to something la^r than a humble-bee. I have seen 
ibem in South America moat beautiful. They were unknown 
until America was discovered ; and seem to be chiefly confined 
to the southern part of the western hemisphere. 

The distinguishing character of this beantiful fanuly is, that 
the beak constitutes a fine black delicate tube. Th6 tongue is 
filiform, and rendered tubular by two threads. I remember 
once having a beantiful little bird of this interesting family left 
as the most perfect skeleton you can imagine, by a number of 
ants that had somehow got into my drawers : the delicacy of the 
littie frame was beyond anything yon can conceive. 

The plum^e of all this family is very beautiful ; and the nests 
tbe perfection of symmetiy; and Uiese rest upon, or are sua- 
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pended from the brancheB of trees. In some Bpeciea the eggs are 
about the size of a pea, and the infant brood not larger than 
iJie bine-bottle fly. Bat ve will pass on to the next Order. 

Birds of the Ooose Fauilt hare smooth bills, covered with 
skin, which are highly sensitiTe at the point, and which an 
furnished with small processes aloAg their sides to serve as 
strainers of their food. Their legs we short ; tiieir feet, formed 
for swimming, are connected by membraaes. They seem almost 
to live on the wat«r ; but they always breed on the land. 

The Siean. — This beantifnl and majestic bird is wild in high 
northern re^ons. In the summer it visits Lapland. The 
' wild swan is of an ash colonr, and ia far smaller than the tame. 



The swan was in great repnte with the ancients, both for long 
and food; the ancient stories abont its dying song appear not 
to he entirely fabnloos, altbongh it is very seldom heard: some 
suppose that there must be some mystical meaning intended. 
For food it is rarely used. Its appearance is beantifol on. 
stieams of water, where it swims as if conBcions of its bearing. 
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Its down and quilb are very raln&ble. The loBgevi^ of the 
swan is great, reaching often to a hnndred years. 

7R« Goote. — ^We are so familiar 
with the sight of this bird, that it 
need not be farther noticed tlian 
to remark — its flesh is good for 
food — ^its feathers for beds— and 
its wiQg-qnills for writing. 

The wild goose is an annnal Tisi- 

tant, coming to ns in tiie winter, 

and going'northward again in the 

spring ID iaunense numbers. 

WILD aoD3E. ^« i>wci.— This bird is familiar 

to ns in eTerj part of this conntry ; 

there are many species of it. The wild dock, tbe tame, the velvet, 

the black, the golden-eye, and many others. In the dnck the 

beak is shorter in proportion than that of the goose, and so are 

the legs. The e^s of dacks are at times hatched under fowls, 

and the foster-mother, beiog herself airaid of the wat«r, 

trembles oa Bhe sees her little family spring by instinct to the 

pond. 

The wild dnck abounds in all oar inland lakes and streams, 
and many thousands are aecnred annually by sportsmen. 

7%«i%(ret~ThebiIlof 

this bird is strught, and 

^^^^^^ hooked at the extremity; 

\ ■■ir^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ '^^ ^^^ naked np to 

the feathers of the belly. 

The petrel feeds on blnb- 

1, and sea-ofial ; and 

singnlar to say, it will 

eject what it has eaten, at 

its enemy, when attacked. 

The stormy petrel, as it is called, appears in general before 

high winds. Once, I remember, off St. Domingo, a hnrricane 

passed witiiin a few miles of ns, and many of the sea-birds flew 
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arooDd out veflsel, cryUig and wiuling most piteooslf, and some 
dropped on the decka. The sky and sea were dreadful to look 
upon ; bnt the hurricane passed as, and we only husd of ita 
ravages. (Psalm cvii. 23, 81.) 

ThsJJbatrou. — 
This may be called 
the eagle of the wa- 
t«n^ for it has no 
equal among the 
aqoatic or sea 
fowls. It abounds 
in the Bonthem 
Ocean, and about 
Cape Horn, and 
the Cape of Good 
Hope. The body 
is large; and the 
expansiott of the 
wing from ax to 
eight, and at times 
eren Jmi feet; the 
bill, wnich is yel- 
low, ie nearly six 
inches long, and terminates in a hooked point. It preys on the 
wing ; and, nnlike the eagle, it seizes on every thing, fish and 
fowl alike. The albatross lives, however, in friendly relations 
with the penguin ; and they frequently bnild near each other in 
some remote and desolate spot. 

7^ PeUean. — In shape the pelican is like the swan, bnt 
larger. Its neck is long; and ite toes all connected by webs. 
Its chief peculiarity, however, is its enormous bill, and what 
may be c^ed tbe neB-wiXL; this is a large pouch, which, 
when distended, will hold abont fifteen quarts of water. The 
bill is generally one foot and a quarter long, and the pouch ex- 
tends its whole length. An ancient writer says this bag will 
bold enongh fish Ut dine six hungry men. This singnlar bird. 
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when be goea fifilung, does not eat his pre;, but fills his pouch 
first, and then, when he haa enongh, retires and gets his meal 
at leisnre. Some natnralista say that the pelicsn can bti tamed 
to labour for man. 

ITit Cormorant.— 

This bird is so Tora- 

cioQB that its name 

has become a proverb 

forglnttony. Theex- 

paosioa of its wings is 

fonr feet. The plnm- 

age of tiiis Btrange 

bird is beantifal : the 

wings are of a deep 

green, edged witii 

black, uid glossed 

with blae. In China 

: it ia tamed, and naed 

' as a fisher ; bnt a ring 

is &steued round its 

neclc, for it ^piy not 

TBI coBvoBiKT. be tmBted to give np 

what it catches. 

The Gannet. — This bird Is rather leas than onr tame goose; 

bnt its wings ore longer. The bill is Jagged at ita edges. It 

has a little ponch, like the pelican's. The coloar is whit«. They 

are fonnd principally in the north ; bnt I have seen them off 

the coast of Spun. They dart from a great height on fish, with 

the greatest Telocity. 

The Diver. — This bird, which takes its name from its per- 
petual habit of diving beneath the water, is well known along 
onr rivers. The Northern Diver is the largest of this family. 
Its wings expand to fonr feet; the head and neck are of a deep 
black ; the lower part of the neck a rich green, with a rich 
purple glosH. The tail is short. 

7H« Gtili. — This is a very hu^ and varied comnianity. The 
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bflt U straigbt aa& long, and corred at the extremi^; wingi 
Urge ; legs abort. Tbe BritUli lalandi abound with thli bmii;. 

The Penffuiii,—Tbia bird la 
more trnlT' a water-fowl than 
almoit any other; and Ita 
wings are not adapted for 
flight : indeed, tbe water seenu 
to be its element, and It dives 
tad swims with great ease and 
admirable awiftueas. These 
birds walk with their head , 
erect ; and their little wings, j 
and white bieaots, hare led ' 
some to compare them to 
children with white aprons. 
They are gregarions; that 
is, ihey ajMociate in nnmben. »■ emmottu. 

Linntens was very happy in the naming of the FotniTR Ordeb. 
The word GraBte, which he applied to it, means stilte ; and if 
all this family were placed before yon in a drawing, yon woold 
see the aptitude of a name. The legs of this order are all very 
long ; and so are their necks and bills also : bnt this exactly 
meets their wants ; for their appointed food lying at the bottom 
of pools, if they had not this proTision they conld not reach it. 
The bodies of tiiis order are slender ; their tails short. They 
lire on animal food ; and generally build their nests on the 
gronnd. 

The Flamingo. — This Is a toll and most beautiful bird. In 
size it may be compared to the swan ; bnt its legs and neck are 
■0 long, that when upright, it Is as tall as a grenadier. The 
plum^e of the flamingo is a ririd red. It was once known 
in Europe, bnt man had so many Inducements to pursue it, 
that it left that quarter altogether, aad is now known only 
in some parts of Africa and America. It is said that numbers 
liTB together m great harmony. They sometimes, according to 
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Dampler, are found three boudred in a flock. When feeding 
ther hare a sentinel, who Bcreams as the enemy approaches, 
when the whole army are in an instant on the wing, Icaringf tiie 
pnraner far behind. 

7^ Spotm-biU. — The Bhape of the bill of this bird gives it 
its appropriate name. This member is jet-black, and light as 
whalebone; bat the plumage ia pore white, and on the head is 
a crest of the same colour. The spoon-bill ia of the crane 
family, and is known in Europe ; also in America ; bnt in the 
latter country it is of a beant^'ol rose colour. 



?%» Orane. — Tha.home of the crane is in the Arctic regions- 
Its plumage ia ash-coloured ; and two large tnfts of feathers 
terminate each wing: these used to be set in gold, and worn as 
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ft costJj ornameiit. Cranes are ^regarioas; and thtj aro 
represented as liTing together ia all fiuthfiil attachment, ^ord- 
ing a pattern to mankind, both of conjngal and filial lore; 
indeed, many of the feathered race teach man important leg- 
ions. 

2%9 Siori IB a bird of 
passi^. This is especially 
noticed in the prophet 
Jeremiah, where the Lord 
ia remonstrating with Is- 
rael, chap. Tiii. T. The 
crane and stork are mnch 
alike; bnt their habits ore 
dissimilar. The stork is 
larger than the crane ; bnt 
ite neck is shorter. The 
head, neck, breast^ and 
belly, ore all white ; and 
the rnmp,'with the exterior 
feathers of the back, dark. 
The stork is a silent bird : 
the crane has a loud pierc* rum stobk. 

log Toice. The stork loves 

the haunts of men : the crane flees from them. As the stork 
destroys a great number of noxions reptUes, it is conBidered a 
great friend to man ; and from time immemorial has been vene- 
rated. In Holland, tile stork is even protected by the laws, 
and bnilds its nest on the tops of houses, withont molestation. 
There is also a black species of stork, the modem ibia of Blgypt ; 
and another species in America. 

7^ Bitron.— This bird is nsnaQy seen sailing high in the air. 
He is a great robber of ponds ; and pitches his tent always 
near ponds that are well stocked. One species of this family 
is called the night-heron, from its flying in the night, and its 
hoarse voice. 
17 
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The BiUtm is of the heron femily ; 
and chiefly remarkable for its most dis- 
mal hollow note. It is not bo large as 
the heron. Ita plumage is a pale 
doll yellow, spotted and baned with 
block. This bird is not so voraciooa 
TTERM ** *^^ heron ; its fiesh is much esteemed ; 

and though its voice ifl so inharmonious 
to man, naturalists have supposed it to be the language of 
affectionate intercourse. 

7^0 £^t>e.— This is also 
a bird of passage, though 
some remain with us. The 
bill of this bird is about 
two inches and a half in 
length, also adapted to 
procnre its food. The 
back is covered with large 
plumage, variegated with 
black and reddish brown. 
The Laprnttg, or Pee- 
THE sHtpa *"''' ^ " well-known bird 

in England; and is re- 
markable for attachment to ita yonng, watching the nest with 
the most jealous Gdelity. They are generally birds of passage ; 
and as the cold increases, they meet together in consultation, 
and finally disappear towards the sonth. 

The birds of the OnnES of Fowls are more famiKar to us 
than any others. Among them are some of the most beautiful 
of the whole class of birds. 

77it Turkey. — This bird is a native of our own country. 
It was taken to England in the time of Henry YIII. The 
Turkey is found in great numbers in the Western States of this 
country. 

The Peacock. — Even in the time of Solomon this beantifnl 
bird was noticed. When it appears with its tail spread ont, and 
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the san sfaiDes on it, no bird con equal it : bat then its banh and 
discordant Toice, and its roracions habits, make it less a fsTonr- 
lt« than it wonld otherwise be. So 
it always is, that after a little ac- 
qoaintance, it is the conduct of man 

^t is looked to, and not so moch [ 

his appearance. The peacock in a 
native of Asia; bnt since its impor- 
tation to Europe, it has become qoitfl 
naturalized, and is fonnd in most of 
onrraral districts. lU flesh was mnch 
esteemed bf the ancients. The fe- 
male bird has none of the beauty tu pkacooe. 
of the male, except its Bjmmetrr. 

jl%e Barn-fowl. — The shape, size, and plumage of this most 
welcome of all the fea- 
thered tribes to man. 
Is too well known to 
need any description. 
Perria b supposed to 
be the home of this va- 
luable domestic bird : 
when it was imported 
into Britain is not 
known, bnt evidently 
before the Roman con- 
quest, as it was for- 
bidden by the Dmidi . 
to our forefathem. 
^rom Britain it was 

brought by the first ^^ siM-foin- 

settlerstoonrconntry. 

In the cruel and barbarous customs of almost every country, 
becaoBe this animal is so courageous, it has been trained to 
single combat ; bnt whether it be bull-flghtjug, or cock-fighting, 
or any of these degrading sports, <A«r«» a day of reckoning— a 
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day of account coming. A Ghnstian cannot engagQ in tlieBe Udnga 
— A man forfeits til right to tbat moat bleEsed name that has 
delight in them. How sweet are those words of Oowper^ 

"I would not anUir on m; list of fiiandi . 

(Thongh giBMd witli paliihed mumeii Hid flns tuM, 
Tet iraatiog eenaibilitr,) the nan 
Wb« DSAdlenI; iet> foot npon a worm." 

The Christian is a partaker of the divine natnre, and Ood 
is love ; and he that bears that name should delight to imitate 
Him who feedeth the yoong ravens when tbej crj, and openeth 
his hand and aatisfieth every living thing. 

This bird supplies man witii the moat delicate food ; and 
even the very look of a farm-yard, with this family about, givea 
BprightlinesB and cheerfnln^s to all aroond. 

When the breed is good, it is calculated that a hen will Uy 
between two and three hundred eggs in the year; thon|^ she 
rarely batches more than one or two broods. The egg-sbell, 
being formed of the finest preparation of lime, is used in me- 
dicine. 

2%e FhcMant. — The plumage of 
this bird is hardly snrpassed by the 
peacock, — the colours are so deli- 
cately blended. There are a great 
many varieties of the [^easuit, — 
white, spotted, and crested, but all 
are beautiful. 

The Guinea Sen The none of 

this fowl is taken from its native eoun- 
\rj, Guinea, in Africa ; thongh now 
it is in a domestic state all over 
Europe. It is aleo found in America ; 
and is supposed to have been im- 
ported early in the sixteenth century. It ia a beautiful bird, 
with spotted plumage, rather larger than the common hen. Its 
noise is peculiarly harsh and disagreeable. 
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The Cock^f-the-wood is a very large bird, weigbiog at times 
fourteen ponada. It is common in the ATpa, France, Germany, 
and the Highlands of ScoUand. It - 

feeds principally on grain; and, as 
yon may im^ne from its mze, makea 
no Bmall havoc amongst it. The fe- 
male bird is mnch smtUler than the 
cock. They feed also on tutts' egga 
and on the cones of tVe fir. \ 

The Black Oock, like the cock-of- 
the-wood, is fond of woody or mo'nn- 
tainoua districts. It weighs, when 
fall grown, four ponnds. It is called 
the Black Grouse. ,g, cocK-oc-TaB-wooo 

Th« Moor Fowl is a valnable bird, 
peculiar to the British Isles, and weighs from fourteen onnees 
to a poand. 

7%; Prairie CMeken is less than the common bam-yard fowl, 
and is found in great numbers on oar Western prairies. It ap- 
pears like the qniul 
to accompany ci- 
vilization, and ob- 
tains the greater 
part of ita winter 
food ^rom the 
grain stacks, or 
com Gelds of the 
fimner. All at- 
tempts to domes- i 
ticate it have fail- i 
ed, for thoagh it 

prefers to stay near ^^^ ebaibib chiceiv. 

thehanntaof man, 
it is not content to dwell with him. 

Tbeyare easily cangbt in traps and snares set near the stacks 
of grwn which they resort to when all else is covered with snow. 
11* 
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Id the winter they go in flocks, in Bsmmer ia pairs, bailding 
their nests among the tali prairie grasB. The male lias a tnft 
of feathers, aboat tliree incheB long, on eacli side of his neck, 
and in the summer morning the sound of his " boom-bo om-boo" 
is peculiarly sweet, and can be heard for a considerable distance 
by his companions. To this call of the male tlie female aoswera 
witji a short quick " quack I qnack I" 

Great nnmbers are sent every winter to onr large dties, btcm 
of the east 1 know young boys in thd west, who by trapping 
and selling prairie chickeDH every winter, obtain tiieir conlribn- 
tioDs for the sapport of missionaries to the heathen. 

The Partridge is foand in every climate, 
from the arctic regions to the tropics; and 
its plumage is adapted to this coontry. In 
Greenland it is brown in anmnier, and white 
in winter. The flesh of the partridge is deli- 
cate and nntritions. 

The Quail is the smallest bird of this far 
toily ; bnt that it is a bird of passage is sin- 
gnlar. It was with this bird that the Lord 
miracnlonsly fed the Israelites when they wandered in the wil- 
demess. (Bxod. -xvi. 13; Numb. xi. 13-32.) 
They are found in almost all parts of our ccmntry, and are 
more highly prized for food than any 
other wild game. They generally keep in 
pura in sammer, and in flocks of twelve or 
fifteen in winter. Sometimes a whole 
flock ia captnred at once by being 
driven into a net The peculiar whistle 
of this bird has secnred for it the fa- 
miliar noma— Bob- White, 

1 have now to speak of an order of birds of stately growth, 
and imposing appearance. 

7%« OHrick. — This J8 the largest of birds ; and seems, from 
its habits, to be a link between the qnadmped and feathered 
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tribes. Wl^Q tbe ostrich stands erect it is not unlike the 
camel, appearing nearly as high as a man on horseback. When 
the head ia extended, firom the top of it to the toll is nearly six 
feet, and Hxe tail one foot more. 
The lai^e "OBtrioh feathers" are 
at the extremities of die twl and 
wings ; for its corering geoerallj ia 
Bore like hair. It inhabits the re- 
gions of Afiica and Asia within the 
torrid zone. It is adapted in a 
moat admirable degree to the conn- 
tr; it inhabits, as it seldom drinks. 
The following passage in Job gires 
the nataral history of the ostrich. 
"Whose house I hare made the - 
wilderness. Bad the barren land bis I 

dwellings Gtavest thou the ' 

goodly wings nnto the peacocks ? ^'^ osthich. 

or wings and feathere nnto the os- 
trich 7 Which leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth 
them in the dast, and foi^etteth that the foot may crash them, 
or that the wild beast may break them. She is hardened 
^^ainst her yonng ones, as thongh they were not hers: her 
lobonr is in vain without fear; becanse God hath deprived her 
of visdom, neitiier hath he imparted to her nnderstanding. 
What tjme she lifteth up herself on high, she Bcwnetii the horse 
and his rider." (Job zxxix. 6, IS-IS.) 

7%e Cauowarji is second only to the ostrich in stature; 
being about five or six feet, at its largest size, from the bill to 
the claws. The wings are in a great meaaare concealed under 
the feathers of the back. The cassowary is provided with a 
kind of natural helmet of horn, which will resist a heavy blow. 
Its eye is also very piercing. 

The Emu. — This bird is like die cassowoiy; but is deficient 
of the helmet-like knob on its head jnst spoken of. New Hol- 
land, and all those vast clnsters of islands comprehending the 
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Molnccas, Australia, Ac, are the home of the Emu. It is a 
gentle bird, and capable of being tamed. 

7^0 Dodo. — This bird has not been 
seen bj any person now liviDg; indeed, 
some naturalists have donbted if it ever 
esist«d. If yon look in the " Penny 
CycIopEedia,''' at the article bearing its 
name, yon' will find the subject examined 
into at great length ; and, weighing aU 
the evidence, it seems condnsive that » 
very large bird, beanng tliis name, was 
known to the natives of the Manrildna 
Tun DODO. '" *^^ ^*^^J P*^ °^ ^^ '**'' century, and 

also in the one preceding. In the British 
Museum there is a foot of a large bird said to be the dodo ; 
and also a drawing of the bird itself. And in the Ashmolean 
Masenm at Oxford, there is the head of one of the same species; 
which is the only remains of a once perfect bird, presented to 
the Mnsenm in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Some of the 
most learned naturalists of the present day have thought, com- 
paring all the evidence together, that the bird to which these 
remains belonged was greater than the ostrich. 

The traditional accounts of the natives of tha Mauritins, and 
the journals of voyagers, concur in stating, that the dodo was 
a bird of great size and excellent for food; though, in this last 
particular, some of them differ. 

We come now to an order of birds exceedingly different &om 
the last. The littie songsters which sport all around ns in onr 
country walks, and fill the lur with their songs and chirpings. 

Though this is the least family of the birds of the air, yet is 
it by far the most interesting. It is to it that we are indebted 
for "the melody of the groves;" — ^for the blackbird, the thrush, 
and thousands of other birds of this family, wake up the morn- 
ing with the sprightlinesB of their song ; and as the evening 
shades set in, the pensive, solittoy whistle here or there is in 
keeping with the qniet calmness of the time; and when all Is 
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hnshed and Btill, how beaatifol is the Bong of &e nigbtingale 
to ber mate, thtmag "the lirfr-Iong night;" and though onr 
gardens and orchards may Hoffer from some of this family, yet, 
as has been foand, vte ihouM luffer far mvrt from their ah' 
tenet; for fly-catchers and insect and vorm-destroyera ara of 
more ralne to as than we generally are aware of. This family 
we wiU c<ntsider in their great dirisions. First, those that feed 
on insects ; as the thmsb, blackbird, fly-catcher, &c. Second, 
those that feed on grain and &alt; as the larl^ finches, bnnt- 
ing, stu'Eng, iec. Third, thoBo that take their ]Hvy flying ; as 
the swallow, swift, goat-sacker, Ac. 

3^e TKnuA. — [JDiis most delightful Bongster of onr groves is 
well known; and one never regrets seeing it, except when 
perched np in a large bBBket«age, milh itt noU dull 'compared 
to that snng in 
freedom. If birds 
can be bo tamed 

aB to FBEFSB CAP' 

TiFmr, alliswell; 
bnt tiien the cage 
door ihovid be 
opetied to give ft 
nsaltty to the 
thoueht. Onrown 

" _ , rtat THBDBH. 

conntiy affords 

several species of this ftimily. In France the thmsh is a bird 
of passage. The food of this bird Ib principally insects and 
berries. It sings generally on the loftiest spray of some high 
tree, while its nest is nsnally on a low Hhmb or bnsh. 

2Ju BlaekHrd. — The plamage of the male bird is a jet black, 
and that of the female a dark msset. Many have their wings 
beantiftilly tipped with red. These birds make their appear- 
ance in the spring, nsnally in large flocks, and greatly annoy 
the fanner, by feeding on newly-planted seeds, althongh they 
also destroy immense qnantities of worms and insects which 
would otherwise prove far more deatmctive to his crops than 
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the birds. The note of the blackbird U the loudest of the 
wood ; and in the distance is beaatifiil. In the Alps there is a 
■peciea that from its colour should be caUed the white-bird, its 
plumage being purely white. 

The It^-catcker. — This is a sportive little bird, about five 

inches long.: The head is large, and 

spotted widi black; win^ 'and t^ 

are dusky ; the belly is whiteJ It is a 

bird of passage, and comes in th« 

spring, and leaves in September. As 

its name implies, it feeds on flies ; and 

tBB M-r-citoHEB. thiB accounts for its migration. 

S%e jSoWibA.— This bird is one of the finest son'gsf€rs of the 

American meadow. We copy from Washington Irving a most 

graphic and brilliant picture of this little favonnte. 

"The happiest bird of our spring, however, fmd one that rivalB 
the European lark, 
' in my estimation, is 
the Boblincon, or 
Bobliuk, as he is 
commonly called. 
He arrives at that 
f choice portion of 
onr year, which, in 
this latiinde answers 
to the description 
of the month of 
May, BO often given 
by the poets. With 
us, it begins abont 
the middle of SJby, 
and lasts until nearly 
the middle of June. 
Earlier than this, 
TBK lOBLiNK winter is apt to re- 

toru on its traces. 
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and to bligbt the opening beaaties of the year ; and later than 
this, begin the parching, and panting, and dissolving heats of 
snnuner. Bat in this genial interval, nature is in all her fresh- 
ness and fragrance: 'the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.' The trees are 
now in their fullest foliage and brightest verdure ; the woods are 
gaj with the clustered flowers of the laurel ; the air is perfumed 
by the sweet-brier and the wild-rose ; the meadows are enameled 
with clover blossoms ; while the young apple, the peach, and 
the plum, begin to swell, and the cherry to glow, among the 
green leaves. 

.. " This is the chosen season of revelry of the Boblink. He 
comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his life 
seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sunshine. He 
is to be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest 
meadows ; and is most in song when the clover is in blossom. 
He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on some long 
flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks with the breeze, pours 
forth a succession of rich tinkling notes; crowding one upon 
another, like the outpouring melody of the sky-lark, and 
possessing the same rapturous character. Sometimes he pitches 
from the summit of a tree, begins his song as soon as he gets 
upon the wing, and flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if 
overconie with ecstasy at his own music. 

"Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the boblink 
was the envy of my boyhood. He . crossed my path in the 
sweetest weather, and the sweetest season of the year, when all 
nature called to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in 
every bosom ; but when I, luckless urchin, was doomed to be 
mewed up, during the live-long day, in that purgatory of boy- 
hood, a school-room. It seemed as if the little varlet mocked 
at me, as he flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with 
his happier lot. Oh, how I envied him I Ko lessons, no task, 
no hateful school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and 
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fine weather. Had I been then more versed in poetry, I mijgbt 
have addressed him in the words of Logan to the enckoo : 

' Sweet bird 1 thy bower ifl emt green^ 

Thy sky iB ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note. 
No winter in thy year. 

<0h I oonld I fly, Td fly with thee| 
We'd make, on joyM wing, 
Oar annual visit round the globe, 
Companions of the spring.' 

''Farther observation and experience have given me a dif- 
ferent idea of this little feathered volnptnary, which I will ven-i 
tore to impart, for the benefit of my schoolboy readers, who 
may regard him with the same nnqaaiified envy and admiration 
which I once indulged. I have shown him only as I saw him 
at first, in what I may call the poetical part of his career, when 
he in a manner devoted himself to elegant pnrsnita and enjoy- 
ments, and was a bird of music, and song, and taste, and sensi- 
bOity, and refinement While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury; the veriest schoolboy would not fling a stone at him, and 
the merest rustic would pause to listen to his strain. But mark 
the difference. As the year advances, as the clover blossoms 
disappear, and the spring fades into summer, he gradually gives 
up his elegant tastes and habits ; doffs his poetical suit of black, 
assumes a russet, dusty garb, and sinks to the gross enjoyments 
of common, vulgar birds. His notes no longer vibrate on the 
ear ; he is stuffing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on 
which he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He has 
become a *bon vivant,' a 'gourmand;' with him now there is 
nothing like the 'joys of the table.' In a little while he grows 
tired of plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastronomical tour 
in quest of foreign luxuries. We next hear of him with myriads 
of his kind, banqueting among the reeds of the Delaware ; and 
grown corpulent with good feeding. He has changed his name 
in travelling. Boblincon no more — ^he is the Reed-hird now, the 
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mnch songlit for tit-bit of Pennsylvania q)icnre8 ; the riyal in 
uDlackj fwne of the ortolan! Wherever he goes, popl popl 
pop I every msty firelock i^ the country is blazing avay. He 
eeea his companions falling hy thousands aronnd him. 

"Does he take vraming, and reform f Alas, not he I In- 
corrigible epicure I ^^in he wings his flight. The rice swamps 
of the South invite him. He gorges himself among them 
almost to bursting ; he can scarcely fly for corpulency. He has 
once more changed his name, and is now the funona liiee-bird 
of the Carolinas. 

" Last stage of his career; behold him spitted, with dozens of 
his corpalent compaoions, and served up, a vannted dish, on 
the table of some Southern gastronome. 

" Such is the story of the boblink; once spiritual, musical, 
admired, the joy of the meadows, and the favourite bird of 
spring; floally, a gross little sensualiBt, who expiates his sen- 
suality in the larder." 

2%e Lark. — This bird belongs to the second division of our 
family; and the English laik may 
hardly give place even to the 
nightingale for the melody of its 
song. It may he often seen ascend- 
ing higher and higher until it is 
scarcely visible, while its song is 
lost with its flight The flight 
and song of the lark at dawn is 

often referred to in poetry. This - .^- in:::;:;— — 

bird seems to be peculiarly at- ^^ t^^k. 

tached to its yonng. How eruel 

the ipoTt to invade such domestic happiness 1 I believe some 
parents are little aware how birds'-nesting, as it is called, har- 
dens and debases the minds of their chUdren. Orally to animals 
is almost invariably either the forerunner or companion of cruelty 
to man. 

The Black (%i^.— -The crown of Uie head of this little bird is 
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quite block. This circamstaiice gave it its appropriate name. 
It is a bird of sweet song ; so mnch ho 
that in some places they call it " the mock 
nightJDgale." 

The Cardinal Groiheak. — ^This Ameri- 
can bird is also c^led the "red bird," 
and the "Virginian nightingale." With 
the most brilliant plnm^, as its nwne 
implies, it unites the sweetest song, emu- 
lating, it is said, the nightingale. This 
bird freqnentfl the cedar groves of Ber- 
muda, and loots exceedingly rich, darting 
among the trees. 

The Robin Red-Breast — "This little winter friend," says an 
English writer, "gives as 
song, when almost all the 
choir of the woods is 
silent; and thongh he ia 
not protected, as the stork 
in Holland, by Act of Par- 
liament, yet a sort of com- 
mon law seems to pervade 
I all ranks, so that it is high 
treason againstthe feelings 
of humanity to hurt ium. 
I remember this even at 
school: if any boy hart 
a red-breast, there waa always a host to take poor Robin't part. 
He comes to our windows, and never wants a friend to provide 
crumbs for him. The robin seems fond of the haunts of inau, and 
he in return g^ves him his protection, without imprisonment." 

The farrow. — This little friendly bird gives the name to 
this order: — "Patttrea,^^ sparrows." It has very little fear 
of man ; and has neither song nor beauty of plumage, and yet 
its cheerful chirp on the spray is not without ita charm; and 
though it b a robber of onr gardens, yet it also takes away 
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many of onr enemiea. Therefore, whilst we may not bestow 
the Bame regard on the sparrow 
ae on the red-breast, yet we will 
not despise him, bnt give him 
a few cramba, when he cornea 
to onr doors in the winter's 
momiDg. It is, my belored 
children, snch a joyfnl thing to 
love to give happiness, even to 
the least of the irrational crea- 
tion; and never shonld God's 
children forget (and oh that 
yon may be numbered among 
them) the double import of onr 
Lord's words, "Are not two 
sparrows sold for one&rthing? 

and not one of them shall fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head are all nnmbered. 
Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows." (Matt. x. 29-31.) Often, when looking on this 
cheerful little bird, does this most beautiful scriptnre come to 
my mind. 

The Swallow. — This is the third division of this order. Fonr 
species are natives of England. Three of them are common 
with ns. 1. The house swallow; 2. the martin; 3. the sand 
martin ; i. the swift : to these may be added the escnlent swal- ' 
low ; the nests of which bird are imported into China to the 
number of fonr miUions annually ; the current price of which is 
the weight of the tutt in tilver. 

The Eouie SwaSow. — This species ia distingnished by the 
extreme forkedness of its tail, and a reddish spot on its fore- 
head. It builds its nest within the tops of chimneys, and some- 
times breeds twice a-year. . The common swallow ia the har- 
binger or forerunner of the whole family ; arriviag about 
twenty days before them. 

T/ie Martin. — This bird is not bo lai^e as the swallow, and 



77it Sloek-Dove.—'Fiom thia BCHircfl 
have sproDg all the varietieB of tiie 
pigeon, which ar« dow bo natnerooB. 
It builds either in the holes of rocks, 
or in the hollows of trees. 

7Kp Pigeon. — This funil; has 

branched ont into almost endless to- 

tMB BTOOK-POTK. rt^Xj, the species of which are so well 

known aa hardly to need descriptioD. 

The domestic pigeon Is wonderfully prolific, for though it 

lays only two eggs, yet it breeds every month; and BO tapid is 

the growth of the young, that it is calculated in four years a 

single pair might produce upwards of one hundred thoueaud. 

It is not a Tery nncouunon thing to see two families in the 

same nest; one just bom, the other ready for flight 

The Wild Pigeon is migratory, and yearly makes its appear- 
ance about September or October, io incalculable numbers. 



We have onrselres vltnesssed such scenes as the following, 
which we transcribe firom ffi'&on, the Omitholog^t : 

" The nests of the Passenger-pigeon are more closely packed 
together than in any rookery, and are bailt one above another 
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from the height of twenty feet to the top of the tallest trees. 
Wilson sayS; 'As soon ais the yoang were fally grown, and be- 
fore they left the nests, nnmerons parties of the inhabitants 
from all parts of the adjacent country, came with wagons, axes, 
beds, cooking ntensils, — ^many of them accompanied by the 
greater part of their families — and encamped for several days 
at this immense nursery,' [near ShelbyviUe, in Kentucky, forty 
miles long and several miles in breadth.] 'I was informed that 
the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify their horses, 
and that it was difficult for one person to hear another speak 
without bawling in his ear. The ground was strewed with 
broken limbs of trees, eggs, and young squab pigeons, which 
had been precipitated from above, and on which herds of hogs 
were fattening. Hawks, buzzards, and eagles, were sailing 
about in great numbers, and seizing squabs from their nests at 
pleasure ; while, from twenty feet upwards to the tops of the 
trees, the view through the woods presented a perpetual tumult 
of crowding and fluttering multitudes of pigeons, their wings 
roaring like thunder, mingled with the frequent crash of falling 
timber ; for now axemen were at work cutting down those trees 
which seemed to be most crowded with nests, and felled them in 
such a manner that in their descent they might bring down 
several others, by which means the falling of one large tree 
sometimes produced two hundred squabs, little inferior in size 
to the old ones, and almost one mass of fat. It was dangerous 
to walk beneath these flying and fluttering millions, from the 
frequent fall of large branches, broken down by the weight of 
the multitudes above, and which, in their descent^ often de- 
stroyed numbers of the birds themselves; while the clothes of 
those engaged in traversing the woods were completely covered 
with the droppings of the birds.'" 

The Turtle-Dove. — This bird is called the pattern of fidelity, 
love, and simplicity ; and naturalists say, that its attachment to 
its mate is such, that if the hawk or kite seizes on one, the 
other pines away and dies. You remember how sweetly Cow- 
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per allndes to this in his stanzas, on the dove. I quote a few 
verses of it: — 

<' When lightnings flash among the trees. 
Or kites are hovering near; 
I fear lest thee alone they seize, 
And know no other fear. 

M *'£ia then I feel myself a wife, 
And press thy wedded l^ide, 
Besolred an union formed for life, 
Death only shall divide. 

''But oh, if fickle and unchaste, 
(Forgive a transient thought,) 
Thou couldst heoome unkind at last, 
And soom thy present lot; 

"No need of lightnings from on high. 
Or kites with cruel beak. 
Denied th' endearments of thine eye, 
This widowed heart would break." 

The cooing of the dove is one of the most welcome notes 
of spring.- Its whole appearance is suggestive of innocence, 
tenderness, and simplicity. How impressive is the language of 
our Saviour, who bids us *' Be harmless as Doves." 

Yes, my beloved children, we may go daily to one part of 
creation or another, and get lessons of wisdom. Industry from 
the ant, (Prov. xxx. 25 ;) watchfulness of times' from the stork, 
and crane, and swallow, (Jer. viii. f ;) and faithfulness from the 
dove, (Canticles ii. 12-14.) 

And now I must conclude this long letter. We have seen 
the great sea, wherein are things innumerable. We have 
watched the birds of heaven with their habitations, by the 
springs and fountains of waters, and their song among the 
branches (Psalm civ. 17-25). We have witnessed both elements 
— ^the air and the water — subservient to man ; and surely the 
song of the child must be, "Bless the Lord, my soul: and 
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all that is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my 
Bonl, and forget not all his benefits : who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases : who erowneth thee with 
loTing-kindness and tender mercies." (Psalm ciii. 1-4.) That 
each of yon, my beloved children, may be found, with Daniel, 
standing in your lot in the end of your days, is the sincere 
prayer of 

Your ever affectionate Father. 
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LETTER X. 

As an eagle stirreth up her nesi^ flutteretli oyer her jovaig, spreadeth abroad, 
her wings, taketh them, heareUi them pn her wings: so the Lord alone did 
lead him, and there was no strange god with him. — Deuteronomy xxjoL 
11, 12. 

My dear Children, 

I HAVE often remarked to you, when reading the New 
Testament, that our blessed Lord almost inyariably instmcted 
his disciples, and the multitude at large^ from the circumstances 
of every-day life. It was not in difficult words, and abstract 
reasoning; but in the very plainest language, that. he spoke to 
them ; the heart and the conscience, as well as the understand- 
ing, was what he ever appealed to. He never answered curious 
inquiries, though he replied to the inquirers ; but this was to 
direct their eye to one thing alone — their own salvation. All 
bore on this, for both by word, as well as by the sacrifice of the 
cross, he continually set forth the all-important truth, that he 
came to seek and to save that which was lost Thus, when the 
disciples came to him with the inquiry, ''Who is the greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven ?" he took a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them, and whilst their eyes, doubt- 
less, were fixed upon it, he said, " Verily, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye be converted, and become as Utile children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." (Matt, xvili. 3.) And 
again, when one came to him with the word, " Lord, are there 
few that be saved ?" how full of mercy the reply, " Strive to en- 
ter in at the strait gate ; for many, I say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able. When once the master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to 
stand without, and to knock at the door, saying. Lord, Lord, 
open to us ; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know not 
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whence ye are/^ (Lake xiii. 24, 25*) So, in like manner, when 
gome one told the Lotd of a cruel act that had jnst taken 
place ; and that Pilate, while the Ghdileans had been sacrificing, 
had slain some of them, and mingled their blood with the blood 
of the sacrifice; how striking was his replj: ''Think ye that 
these Galileans were sinners abore all the Ghilileans 7 I tell 
yon nay; but except ye repent, ye ehaU aU Kkem$e perUh.^^ 
(Lake ziii, 8.) And so when the Pharisees came to him and 
said, ''When shall the kingdom of God come V^ his reply was 
not at all intended to meet the question, htU taking advantage 
of the eubjeet he said, " The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation ; neither shall men say, Lo here, or Lo there; for 
behold the kingdom of God i$ within you,^^ (Luke xrii. 20,) 
eren that kingdom which is righteousness, peace, and Joy in 
the Holy Ghost. (Bom. sir. VI.) What was it for them 
eyen to know the time of the kingdom, if they had no part in it ? 
and assuredly the soul that has not the kingdom of God within 
him HOW, will nerer be a subject oi that glorious kingdom of 
Christ THEH ; he that has not the first-fruits of the Spirit in 
this world, will nerer hare the fruition in the resurrection unto 
life in the world to come. 

But now, my beloTed children, we will, before we pass on to 
the subject immediately before us, contemplate another class of 
inquirers that came to the Lord. And oh, how direct and 
explicit was his answer to them ! / beseech you to mark the 
difference. " W)iat shall we do, that we may work the works 
of God V^ said some Jews to the Lord. Our Lord instantly 
replied, "This is the wobk of God, that ye belieye on him 
whom he hath sent.'' (John ri. 28, 29.) So, again, the leper, 
"Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean I" "I will," 
said the Lord, "be thou clean." (Matt. TiU. 1-8.) "Lord,'? 
said St. Peter, " sare me ;" and immediately Jems stretched 
forth his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, "O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?" (Matt. xir. SO, 81.) 
And how gracious the reply to Mary, who addressed him 
supposing him to be gardener, "Sir, if thou haye borne him 
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hence, tell me where thou host laid him, and I will take him 
away. Jesas saith unto her, Marj I" (John zx. 15, 16.) Thus, 
700 observe by these gracious examples, that though the cnrions 
inquiry met in each ease a merciful reply, yet the honest 
inquiry met at once the ready and immediate answer. 

I have been led into these introductory remarks, by consider- 
ing the opening of the fifth chapter of St. Luke ; for there our 
blessed Lord did, in the most striking manner, apply the passing 
events to the illustration of divine truth. The scene is the 
Lake of Oennesaret^ otherwise called the Sea of Tiberias, which 
is the Sea of Galilee, where our Lord manifested himself to his 
disciples after his resurrection. The multitude had so pressed 
on the Lord, that he was construned to enter into a ship (a 
fishing vessel) near at hand, and to request the owner of it to 
thrust out a little from the land; and he sat down and taught 
the people from the ship ; and when he had left speaking, he 
said unto Simon, the owner of the vessel, ''Launch out into 
the deep, and let down your nets for a draught. And Simon 
answering, said unto the Lord, We have toiled all the night, 
and taken nothing; nevertheless^ at thy word, I will let down 
the net : and when they had done this, they enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes, and the net brake. And they beckoned 
unto their partners, which were in the other ship, that they 
should come and help them. And they came and filled both 
the ships, so that they began to sink. When Simon Peter saw 
it, he fell down at Jesus^s knees, saying. Depart frbm me ; for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord. For he was astonished, and all that 
were with him, at the draught of the fishes which they had 
taken: and so also were James and John, the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon. And Jesus saith 
unto Simon, Fear not; henceforth thou shalt gatob mex. And 
when they had brought their ships to land, they forsook aR, and 
followed him." (Luke v. 4-11.) Something similar is the 
account in St. Matthew (chap. iv. ver. 19): "Henceforth," 
saith the Lord, ''I will make you fishers of men." And truly 
this is a faithful picture of the gospel ministry: night after 
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night does tbe fisherman toil and labour, and sometimes with 
bat little success : he does not, however, give up his calling, but 
perseveres through many a storm and tempest; and come when 
you will, he is either mending his nets, or casting them; and 
times there are when he returns home richly laden with spoil. 
So in the Christian ministry — the net is cast by all waters ; and 
in due season the labour is not in vain in the Lord. (1 Cor. 
XV. 58.) Here or there an effectual • door is opened. (1 Cor. 
zvi. 9.) "Launch out into the deep," is the word. The net 
is cast in faith, and encloses a great multitude of fishes. But 
while on this subject, suppose you turn to the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, chap, xlvii., and read from the first verse to the eleventh. 
That these healing waters, flowing out from the temple of God 
— the great multitude of fishes-r-and the fishermen sitting on 
Engedi B,nd' JSneglatm — ^all had a spiritual application, none 
will deny; and in all probability our. blessed Lord alluded to 
this scripture, when he called the Apostles '' fishers of men;" 
for though the prophecy, doubtless, refers to Israel in the last 
days, who shall, indeed, be sent forth in the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and be the Lord's instruments in carrying out the good 
tidings to those who have not heard his name, nor seen his glory 
(Isa. Ixyi. 19), and thus, in the fullest sense, be ''fishers of men," 
whose spoil shall be ''as the fish of the great sea, exceeding 
many;" yet, also, it no doubt, in spirit, refers to the gospel 
ministry, which, from the Apostles' times to the present, 
has been the means of abundant blessings to nations far and 
wide. 

Having thus briefly looked at this passage in Ezekiel, we 
will turn now to the 13th of Matthew. The subject is there 
quite of a different character, although the illustration is drawn 
from the same source. ^ "Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a net, that was cast into the sea> and gathered of every 
kind: which, when it was full, they drew to shore, and sat 
down, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away. So shall it be at the end of the world : the angels shall 
come forth, and sever the wicked from among the just; and 
19 
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shall cast them into the farnace of fire : there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth." (Matt. xiii. 47-50.) 

We watched the fishermen some eyenings since. It was 
with great qnietness they encircled their prey; and when all 
things were ready, they began silently to draw in their nets ; at 
last the fish felt some strange movement in the waters, and the 
dread reaUty bnrst npon them : bnt it was too late to escape — 
they were all dragged to the land. And so this scripture tells 
us it will be at the end, — ^multitudes will go on sporting in the 
stream of life— at last the time of casting the net will come, and 
then the dread reality will also burst on them. The net will 
encircle all; not one wiU escape,^ 

The allusions to this part of creation are not very frequent in 
the Scriptures; but, when introduced, it is with great force. 
There arejf^re incidents, or facts, which are of great interest: — 
1st. It was a Grsat Fish that the Lord had prepared to 
swallow up Jonah, which thus became, for three days and 
three nights, the prophet's miraculous resting-place ; affording 
thereby .that most wonderful illustration of our blessed Lord's 
lying three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
(Jonah i. IT ; Matt xii. 40.) 2d. It was aJUh that was caught 
by Peter, that supplied the Lord with the exact sum of the 
tribute-money, for himself and his servant. (Matt. xvii. 2*7.) 
Sd. It was JUh and bread that he provided for his disciples at 
the sea of Galilee. (John xzi. 9.) 4th. It was five barley 
loaves and two fishes that he multiplied into a repast sufficient 
for the five thousand; and there was left of the fragments 
twelve baskets full. (Matt. xiv. 15-21.) 5th. It was of the 
hroUed fish and honeycomb that the Lord ate after his resur- 
rection. (Luke xxiv. 42, 43.) 

The passage which I have selected from Deuteronomy xxxii. 
11, as the motto of this letter, is replete with beauty. The 
eagle is, as it were, the king of birds, and manifests great ten- 



* The parables generallj conyey some oine great tmih,'— in this one, the 
oertaini(7 of aU appearing before God seems to be pointed out. 
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derness and solicitude for its young. When the time of their 
fliffht has arrived, the parent bird stirs up her nest, and flutters 
over them ; and the eaglets, encouraged by her call, leave their 
eyrie, or nest, and essay to fly ; she watches, with intense fond- 
ness, {heir every movement; and if they for a moment falter, 
darts beneath them, and spreading her broad, expansive wings, 
bears tiiem on high, free from every danger, " I have borne 
thee, saith the Lord, as on eagles' wings," (Exod. xix. 4 ;) for 
thus the Lord, the King of his people, led Israel, and kept 
them all the wilderness through. And so, in like manner, he 
sustains his people now; for whatever happened to Israel then 
was for our example, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come. (1. Cor. x. 11.) 

There is also a peculiarly beautiful passage in Isaiah, where 
the eagle's flight is used in the way of illustration, to show the 
blessedness of waiting upon Qod. '^ Hast thou not known ? hast 
thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? There 
is no searching of his understanding. He giveth power to the 
faint ; and to them that have no might he increaseth strengUi. 
Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall : but they that wait npon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they 
shall run, and not be weary ; and they shall walk, and not faint." 
(Isa. xl. 28-31.) 

Here the contrast is evidently drawn between human and 
Divine strength — Saul's armour and David's sling. (1 Sam. 
xvii. 38-40.) Have yon, my dear children, ever had the 
opportunity of watching the eagle in its flight ? have you seen 
it soar on high, gazing as it were on the sun ? This is the 
figure of the child of the Lord that watts ok him — he shall soar 
on high, with a hopp full of immortality — he shall run in the 
Divine life, and not be weary ; and walk amid the trials of the 
wilderness, and not faint. 

There is also another most striking use of this bird as a 
similitude in Luke xvii. 20-^'7. The Lord had been con 
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Tersing with his disciples, relative to "the days of the Son of 
man ;'' and when he had reached that part, ** then shall two be in 
^ejield, one shall be taken and the other /e/^," — ^unable any longer 
to restrain their anxious desires, they bnrst forth with the cry, 
'* Where, Lord?" and he replied, "Wheresoever the body is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together." This answer was 
evidently a direct appeal to their consciences. See* that you 
are ready to meet the Lord ; so that when he appears, yon may 
mount up as on eagles* winffs, to his presence. 

There is a passage, my dear children, in Isaiah xxxi. 5, that 
has often struck me with great forde, — '*As birds flying, so^will 
the Lord of hosts defend Jerasalem ; defending, also he will 
deliver it; and passing over, he will preserve it." This must 
allude to the exceeding rapidity of the flight of birds. And thus 
the Lord will hasten for his people's deliverance ; Sennacherib^ 
with his forces, may cover the valleys, and come up like the 
lion from the swelling of Jordan ; and Babshakeh, his general, 
may insult the Lord's children on the very walls of Zion ; but 
the Lord will dart down as the lightning for their deliverance ; 
he will come riding on the wings of the cherub ; yea, he will fly 
on the wings of the wind (Ps. xviii. 10) ; passing over, he will 
protect them, not a spear shall fall on his Tsrael, nor an arrow 
light on his favoured Jerusalem. (Isaiah xxxvii. 21, 37.) 

But, my beloved children, if the eagle sets forth the watchftd 
care of the Lord over his people, and the smftness of his mercy 
to help, other emblems bring out other parts of his gracious 
character. The lamentation of our blessed Lord over Jerusa- 
lem can never be forgotten, " Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ; and ye would 
not." (Matt, xxiii. 37.) Perhaps amid the rural scenes of life, 

*.This figure seems evidently to denote the concentrating, or gathering 
together at a given point. An Eastern traveller, Br. Clarke, says, that the 
eagle and vulture will scent or see a carcass in the wilderness at an incredible 
distance, and hasten their flight to it. 
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nothing is more fall of interest tfaoui the mother-bird gathering 
her b^ood beneath the covert of her wings whilst the hawk is 
hovering nigh. Safety and warmth are combined in that pro- 
tection ; and when the enemy is gone, the little family again 
saljy forth ; bnt safety is in keeping close to those wings that 
alone can shelter. The emblem needs no application. The Lord 
is all this, and infinitely more to his people. It was a beantifnl 
saying of the old Jews, when a Gentile was converted, and 
brought to eat of the Paschal Lamb, ** This Gentile is now 
come to dwell beneath the wings of the shadow of- the Majesty 
of God." The allnsion was in all probability to the wings of 
the cherubim, in the Most Holy Place ; and I have no doubt^ 
that aU the references in the Psalms to the shadowing wings of 
the Almighty, had a direct allusion to those cherubim of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat. (Heb. ix. 1, 5.) 

In Jer. viii. f , the Lord introduces the birds of passage, and 
thus remonstrates with his people: ''Yea, the Stork in the 
heaven knoweth her appointed times, and the Turtle and the 
Swallow observe the time of their coming ; but my people know 
not the judgment of the Lord." 

Thus, ever, the gathering of the swallows on our autumnal 
morning comes to God's children with instruction ; and is a call 
to them for watchfulness of the times and seasons to fulJU his 
wiU, 

The Psalmist, in the 84th Psalm, which I referred to in the 
fourth day, has a beautiful allusion to the swallow and the 
sparrow. The Psalm thus opens:— "How amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord of hosts I my soul longeth, yea, even 
fiftinteth for the courts of the Lord : my heart and my flesh cry 
out for the living God ; (Yea^ the sparrow hath found a house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her 
young,) thine altars, Lord of hosts, my King, and my God." 
The Jews, in their version of this Psalm, and in which they are 
followed by some eminent Christians, put the clause concerning 
the sparrow and swallow in a parenthesis, as above, and the 
sense then would be, that whilst these birds have both been 
19* 
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carefal to provide a nest to lity their young, the Psalmist had 
also his rest— his place of assured confidence and strejigth, even 
the altars of his God. And so the child of God now has his 
rest ; for gazing continnally on the offering that rose np before 
God as a sweet savonr, he has rest with Jesus, Thns, my dear 
children^ so trifling a thing as the nest of a swallow or sparrow, 
if the heart is right with God, will bring to the remembrance 
of the child of God, that he also has a rest ; for his dwelling is 
in the secret place of the Most High, and his abiding place 
under the shadow of the Almighty. (Ps. zci. 1.) 

Many a heart in trial has fonnd an expression for its grief in 
that monmfnl passage of the Psalmist^ " I watch, and am as a 
sparrow alone upon the house-top J*^ (Ps. cii. 7.) The mate and 
brood all gone, and the lone bird solitary and in grief. But oh, 
how sweet to tarn from that scene, and in hope to realize the 
time when God's purposes shall be fulfilled, and he will again 
"set the solitary in families." Yes, brighter days await the 
child of light — spring shall assuredly come ; and God will com- 
pass the lone one about with songs of deliverance. (Ps. xxzii. 
T ; cxlii. T.) 

No bird is so familiar to us as the sparrow, and this makes 
the constant allusion to it so very precious, "Are not,'' said 
our gracious Lord, "two sparrows sold for a farthing ; and onb 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father; bat 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Pear ye not, 
therefore ; ye are of more value than many sparrows." (Matt. x. 
29, 32.) How full of consolation is this passage 1 I remember, 
in a long illness, when the sight of the sparrow, and the appli- 
cation of this passage, in the power of the Spirit, to my heart, 
gave me a comfort I cannot describe. Truly we may say, in 
the midst of every trial, " I will not let go my confidence ; for I 
am of more value than many sparrows." 

But perhaps the bird the most- frequently alluded to in 
Scripture is the dove. The first mention of it is full of interest 
It bore the olive-branch to Noah ; and was God's messenger to 
the Patriarch, to tell him that the waters were abated. (Gen. 
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yiii. 11.) And when the Spirit of God descended on him who 
came with the olive-branch from the throne of God, proclaiming 
peace and good-will to man, (Lnke ii. 14,) it was in a bodily 
shape like a dove. (Luke iii. 22.) And again, when onr blessed 
Lord would choose the emblem, by which he might call his 
children to harmlessness, the dove was thie figure : — " Be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves." (Matt. 
X. 16.) 

The rapid flight of the dove, and its love for home, is also 
beautifully used in Isaiah, where the Prophet in the glory of the 
latter days, sees the rapid return of Israel, to their long desolate, 
but not forgotten Jerusalem; and exclaims, ''Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as doves to their windows ?"* (Chap. 
Ix. ver. 8.) 

The dove is also continually used as the emblem of mourning. 
The following are some of the passages with this allusion : — 
Isa. lix. 11 ; Ezek. vii. 16 ; Nah. ii. 7. 

But there is one passage more, that must in no wise be 
omitted. It occurs in Ps. Ixviii. 13 : — " Though ye have lain 
among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold." The scene of 
the Psalm is Israel marching through the wilderness. The 
first verse was always uttered by Moses when the camp moved. 
(Numb. X. 35.) The first six verses are introductory ; and then 
the song takes a sublime and rapid retrospect of the Lord's 
dealings with his people. It looks back on the sorrows of 
Egypt, and forward to the glories of Canaan. Bat scenes of 
brighter glory burst upon the vision of the Prophet ; — he sees 
the ascension of IsraeVs great Deliverer, leading captivity captive. 
It is no longer the many thousands of Israel ; but the chariots 
of God, even thousands of angels ; and all is triumph. This 
being the order of the Psalm, the deliverance of Egypt is but the 
type of the greater deliverance : and in the verse above quoted, 

* The word means "an aperture;" and here, evidentlj, the allusion is to 
the dove-oot. — Lee's Sehrew Lexicon. 
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we see, under one of the most beantifhl figures that can be con- 
eeived, the glory of the resurrection of the Lord, the first-fruits ; 
and of his church, the harvest. What more descriptive of the 
grave, than the potsherd cast aside? — ^what more sublime 
emblem of the resurrection, than the " wings of a dove, covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold ?" Like the 
chrysalis, — ^to-day all silent in death-^to-morrow, ascending in 
the sunbeam with wings of inconceivable beauty. 

The pathetic cry of the Psalmist, in the fifty-fifth Psalm, which 
seems indeed to be the utterance of our Lord in the garden, 
gets its emblem in this bird of peace : — ''O that I had wings 
like a dove I for then would I fly away, and be at rest 1 Lo, > 
then would I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness. 
Selah. I would hasten my escape from the windy storm and 
tempest." (Ver. 6-8.) 

In the Song of Solomon, (sometimes called the Canticles,) 
love and truth, both in the Lord and his people, are beautifully 
set forth under this figure. See, especially^ chap. i. 15 ; ii. 14 ; 
iv. 1; V. 2; vi. 9. 

But sometimes, beloved children, the birds of heaven are 
used as the emblem of judgment ; and though there is not the 
same pleasure in referring to these passages, yet we must re- 
member that both are equally the word of God, and each most 
useful in its place. 

No one thing is more strongly insisted on in the Scriptures, 
next to the fear and love of God, than the obedience of child- 
ren to their parents. It was embodied in the Ten Command- 
ments, and written by God himself on the tables of stone. 
" Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." (Bxod. xx. k 

12.) This is called, when reiterated by the apostle Paul, the I 

first commandment with promise. (Eph. vi. 2.) Therefore, ' 

with this solemn declaration of the Lord's will, one is not sur- 
prised that the stubborn and rebellious son, the glutton and the 
drunkard, should, at God's command, have been stoned to 
death without the camp. (Dent. xxf. 18, 21.) And the figure 
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taken from birds is equally strong. It occurs in FroT. xzx. 
It, — "The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pluck it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it." See, also, chap. zz. ver. 20. 
If these pages should meet the eye of a disobedient child, may 
God in his infinite mercy, ere it be too late, bring such a one 
back — ^the prodigal to his father's house. (Luke xy. 21.) 

Some children are very fond of money, and love to get little 
boxes, and hoard it up ; and many grown up children have the 
same propensity : but the love of money is the root of all evil 
(1 Tim. vL 10) ; and covetousness is called idolatry (Eph. v. 
6). How striking is the word of Solomon, " Labour not to 
be rich ; cease from thine own wisdom. Wilt thou set thine 
eyes upon that which is not 7 for riches certainly make to them- 
selves wings, they fly away, as an eagle towards heaven." This 
moment in possession, the next gone. The rich man is a 
steward ; and if futhful to his trust, he feeds the hungry, clothes 
the naked, and sends portions to them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared. His riches are a blessing to himself and to others. 
Learn, then, my beloved children, to compassionate the poor, — 
help them with the little you have ; and show mercy with cheer- 
fulness : and never speak unkindly to tiie poorest person. A 
penny given with cheerfulness and compassion is more wel- 
come to the heart than a much larger sum given with chilling 
coldness. 

In the terrible judgments on Edom, in the last days, all the 
most forbidding of the birds of prey are introduced as build- 
ing their nests in its ruins: — ''But the cormorant and the 
bittern shall possess it; the owl also and the raven shall dwell 
in it: and he shall stretch out upon it the line of confusion, 
and the stones of emptiness. They shall call the nobles thereof 
to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes 
shall be nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof: and it shall be 
a habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. The wild beasts 
of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 
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and the satyr shall ory to his fellow; and the screech owl abo 
shall rest there, and find for herself a place of rest. There 
shall the great owl make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and gather 
nnder her shadow ; there shall the vultures also be gathered, 
every one with her mate. Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, 
and read : no one of these shall fail, none shall want her mate : 
for ipy month it hath commanded, and his spirit it hath 
gathered them." (Isa. zxxiv. 11-16.) 

How awfnl is this description I and one turns from it with 
delight to the next chapter: for the same hour that brings 
judgment on Edom is full of blessing to Israel. *' The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shaU blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing." But 
read the chapter throughout: it is full of triumph, full of 
blessing. 

I might, my beloved children, enlarge yet more ; but you can 
search out yourselves other passages, where the creatures of 
this day's creation are used in illustration. Indeed, to the 
mind seeking for instruction, every thing around ministers to 
it. May you be found among the Israel of Ood; and then, 
when the Lord shall come in his glory, you shall be caught up 
to meet him in the air, and so be ever with the Lord. (1 Thess. 
iv. 17.) This is the earnest prayer of 

Your affectionate Father. 
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LETTER XI. 

And God sud, let the earth bring forth the liying creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : and it waa 
so. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth upon the earth after his kind : and 
God saw that it was good. And God said, let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness : and let them have dominion oyer the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and orer all the earth, and oyer 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.~^G^en. i. 24-26. 

My dear Children, 

We hare now arrived at the last day of Creation. The 
Lord had called the world into being, and had shed his light 
upon it,^he had also sarronnded it with an atmosphere graeionsly 
adapted for the beings he had destined to live upon it. He 
had caused the dry land to appear, and covered it with fertility 
and beauty. He had made the heavens to glow with the bright- 
ness of the sun by day, and to be illumined with the gentle 
rays of the moon, and with innumerable stars by night. He 
had filled the air and sea with animated life. And now, on this 
sixth day, he calls into existence a race of beings of a superior 
order to the birds and fishes ; but yet merely animal ; and all 
this being accomplished, there seeim a pause in Creation. It 
is no longer the simple Fiat, or word of God, "Let it be;" 
but there is counsel between the Holy Ones that bear record in 
heaven;"^ and the all-important word is, ** Let tis make man in 
our image, after our likeness : and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. So Qod created man in his own 

* Compare Gen. iiL 22 ; zi. 7 ; Isa. yi. 8 ,* with Matt zxviiL 19 ,* 2 Cor. ziiL 
14; 1 Johny. 7. 
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image, in the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them. And God blessed them, and God said nnto 
them, Be fraitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
snbdae it : and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over eyerj living thing that moveth 
upon the earth. And God said. Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is npon the face of all the earth, 
and every tree, in the which is the frait of a tree yielding seed ; 
to yon it shall be for meat. And to every beast of the earth, 
and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green 
herb for meat : and it was so. And God saw everything that 
he had made, and, behold, it was very good. And the evening 
and the morning were the sixth day. Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on the 
seventh day God ended his work which he had made ; and he 
rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it : because 
that in it he had rested from all his work, which God created and 
made." (Gen. i. 26-31; ii. 1-3.) 

I have quoted at large the order of the Creation of the sixth 
day ; and the institution of the primeval or first Sabbath — the 
rest of God (Heb. iv.) ; and as I attentively perused the verses 
in copying them, one thing forcibly struck me— /Ae absence of 
death. Now, indeed, death reigns on every side, as we have 
abundantly seen in the fish of the deep and fowl of the air ; but 
THEN all animated being subsisted on the herb of the field, AU 
was sinUsS'—aU was deathless : for had there been no sin, there 
could have been no death ; because death is the effect of sin. There 
was no beast or bird of prey in Eden — the leopai'd and the lamb 
lay down together, and* the lion ate straw like the ox ; and no- 
thing did hurt or destroy in all GK)d's vast Creation. And in 
" the times of restitution of all things which God hath spoken 
of by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan," (Acts iii. 21,) this shall again be the case, as is beauti- 
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fally brought before ns in the 11th of Isaiah. Bat of this I 
will write more at large in my next letter : bat we will now con- 
sider the threefold character of this day's Creation, — Ist, the 
Quadrapeds ; 2d, the Serpents ; 3d, the Insect family ; — ^and hav- 
ing looked at these three separately in their yarioas species, thea 
we will meditate on a sabject altogether distinct from what has 
gone before, — on Man made in the image of Chd; His ap- 
pointed Vicegerent, or Qovemor, to rale over all the earth, and 
to have dominion over all that liveth. (Gen. i. 26.) 

The benefits of the sixth day's Creation to man, no language 
can describe. On the third and fifth day, we saw, indeed, 
mach of G-od's goodness in providing us food and raiment ; bat 
now, combined also with these two, we see ike strangestf the 
fleetest, and the most patient animals — all called by man into 
obedient servitude : — ^the elephant comes to as, with his giant 
strength ; the horse lends to as his swiftness ; the ox his patient 
endurance ; the camel and the dromedary their ceaseless service ; 
the rein-deer, as the Laplander would tell you, brings every- 
thing to him, — it draws his sledge, and supplies him with food 
and raiment, and other things beside ; and even the ass, though 
so 01 treated and abused, aids man in no ordiniuy degree. 
Other orders of animals have become so domesticated with us, 
that their wild character is entirely gone : thus the cow, though 
she mourns for a time over the loss of her offspring, yet soon 
forgets it, and comes to be milked by man, as if it were her very 
nature ; and then the innumerable flocks of sheep yield to us 
in the summer their fleecy wool, — ^the gift twice blest, both in 
the giver and receiver ; for, as the summer advances, the coat^ 
so warm to them in the winter, would keep them in perpetual 
misery ; therefore, the shearing-time to them is positive bless- 
ing ; and the simple article of Wool thus obtained, is of untold 
benefit to us. When we consider the sheep, in its separate 
family, I will enumerate some of the many articles we derive 
from it. 

Among other benefits derived from quadrupeds, the services 
20 
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of the dog must not be fbrgotteiL* He guards our honses for 

B8, and is a pattern of faithfiil attaehment, from ^the great St 

Bernard breed, which seem to have an instinetiye pity for man 

in his sorrow, to the pretty little faithfnl spaniel, which Cowper 

so sweetly tells of. When we come to this fieunily apart^ I will 

copy his yerses for yon. And eyen tiiat most nsefol and yaluable | 

animal, the cat> mnst not be forgotten: for though not esteemed ! 

either as being so faithfnl or grateful as the dog, yet instances 

are not wanting of their attachment to man, proving that they 

haye feelings which all do not giye them credit for. 

The second class of animals of this day's Creation, t. e., tiie 
Serpent family, are doubtless of use to man, though we know 
but little of them. 

But the third class, or Insect tribes, though apparently so 
insignificant, yet haye families among them of the utmost benefit 
to us, for raiment, food, and medicine; and I suppose, if you 
could at this moment gather all the yards of silk together that 

* Whilst on the subject of the benefit of the animal creation to man, I wonld 
most alTeotionately warn all pabeitts against a most omel custom called 
** ViviaeeHoH,'* which preyails in the French Schools of Anatomy, uid now, 
alas! is creepii^; into England. The meaning of the wqt± "Vwit^ctioH,'* is 
literally " to divide or cut up the living.** Yes ; Uoing animah, made by God, 
and capable, as we have seen, of affection that oftentimes might put man to 
shame, are forcibly held or fastened down, and are cut up aliye I No lan- 
guage can sufficiently expose or reprobate so wicked a practice. Han is 
accountable to 0od for the life he takes. True, indeed, the Lord has fi>r the 
present given it to him for food ; but not for torture : and at the day of ao- 
count, their cry will not be forgotten in His ears, who in his tender mercies 
oyer Nineveh, could remember the lives of the cattle, as well as of those who 
oonld not discern between their right hand and left. (Jonah iv. 2, 11.) Some 
of the highest and most learned of the medical profession of this ceontry, 
and among them the late Sir Charles BeU, have written most pnngently 
agiunst this barbarous vice: and let every one that pities the poor dumb ani- 
mal, who can only tell his tale in shrieks of anguish, ''let him open his 
mouth for the dumb ;" and the cruel custom of " Vivieection,** ?rithout legal en- 
actment, shall be driven from our land. Let not any Christian parent or guar- 
dian, even for a day, suffer his children to attend schools where Ood the Creator 
is so dishonoured in the torture of the animal He has created. If a more 
enlarged knowledge of Physiology cannot be obtained without this price 
being paid, the turn i» too much, — we may not do evil that good may come. 
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are in the whole world, it would be millions on millions ; and 
yet it was a little Worm, not larger than onr conmion cater- 
pillar, that from its own bowels, spun it all. So also the quan- 
tify of honey, perhaps, could not be calculated : and yet it was 
the industrious Bee, that from numberless flowers, sipped the 
nectar, and then concocted that delicious amalgam, called honey ; 
and having prepared beautiful little houses, built after a most 
geometrical order, of the wax they had also produced in their 
bodies, they deposited their treasure, 

" TiU the rich hire was laden with the spoil 
Of all the flowers that deck sweet nature's soil." 

And, last of all, though not the least, how many valuable 
lives have been spared, simply by the application of cantharis, 
or Spanish fly, that sports in the sun-beam in Italy by millions, 
and medically forms the blister so valuable in the hands of 
skilful men; and even the little cochineal insect may not be 
forgotten, supplying us at the same time with a valuable medi- 
cine* and beautiful dye. 

Thus the sixth day's Creation come to man in boundless 
variety, laden with blessing : and what the Christian is called 
to is this, to receive all with gratitude and thankfulness — ^to 
use the world and not abuse it : and whether he has little or 
much, as a fsdthful steward, to dispense it with kindness ; and 
to be merciful, even as his Father in heaven is merciful. (Luke 
vi. 35, 36.) 

Having thus, however briefly, looked at the animal Creation 
of this day, as adapted to the wants of man, we will now con- 
sider each of the three before-mentioned classes separately; 
and, first, 

* See an interesting article in the Mediedl Gazette, January, 1844, showing 
the value of eoohlneal as a speoifie for whooping-congh. 
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THE QUADRUPEDS. 

This diversified family take their name from the namber of 
their feet : and though one species alone goes erect, like man ; 
yet, with this exception, it is descriptive of the whole order, 
who, with their body parallel with the earth, thus run or walk. 
Quadrupeds rank above the other parts of the animal Creation 
in three particulars : — They are viviparous ; respire by means 
of lungs ; lEind have red blood : and, in addition to this, almost 
in all cases, they are covered with hair. As in fishes and 
birds, so in the quadrupeds, their form, covering, &c., are all 
most minutely adapted to the country they live in, and the food 
they subsist on : the mouth is so situated, that with a slight 
inclination of the neck, they reach their food. The beasts of 
prey devour their food at once ; but the ruminating animals, as 
the cow, &c.y take in a good stock, and put it in keeping, like 
the pelican ; and then lie down, and bring out at leisure their 
supply — and chew the cud. 

I will describe this important division of the animal Crea- 
tion, in the following order : — 

MAHMALIA. 

I. Animals with hands and feet adapted for taking hold, 
such as Apes. 

II. Animals with rough or homy skins, such as Elephants, 
the Rhinoceros, the Armadillo. 

III. Beasts of Prey, as the Lion, Tiger, Cat. 
lY. Animals of the Mouse kind. 

V. Cattle, including Deer. 

YI. Animals of the Horse kind, including some others. 

The first Order, according to LinnsBus's arrangement, has 
four genera ; Man the first : but as the book of Genesis is our 
guide, Man will be spoken of as altogether distinct from the 
irrational part of the animal Creation. 

This Order comprises the Apes, the Lemurs, and the Bats. 



TBI OBDBB OF APES. Kt 

The OuTong is a nadTe of the Molucca IslaadB, Borneo, 
Madaga£car, Africa, and India. Hnuting them is tlie cruel bat 
faroorite amusement in 
some of these comitrieB. 
In stature this ftnimBl 
reaches at times six feet ; 
bat, perhi^ comparing; 
the accounts of trarelleTB, . 
his statnre varies as otira 
doea. The viBage of the 
onrang is very like the 
human face, only the eyes 
are snnic veiy deep in the 
head, and the whole body 
is covered lightly with 

hair. He is fond of so- ,„ omma. 

ciety, and possesses go 

little fear, that when t^e natives have a fire ia the woods, if the 
weather is wet or cold, he will, during their absence, come and 
warm himself at it. 

Various are the tales related of him ; some of which are well 
authenticated. BnCfoii, the great natnralist, says he was ac- 
quainted with one of this family, who wonid sit at table ; and 
whatever he saw others do, he would imitate, — ^he would pour 
out his tea, put sugar and milk in it, then let it cool, and drink 
it afterwards, as we do. His deportment was gravtv tinetm^d 
with melancholy. Still, all he did was imitative; and thus he 
soon reached his bounds of knowledge. 

The Long-armtd Apt is most ezpreasively named; for its 
arms, when it stands ered, or rather ttoopxnff, literaDy touch the 
ground. It is much smaller than the onrang, though, with the 
exception of its long arms, it Is much like it. 

ITu Pigmy Ape is a curious little uiimal, not larger than a 
cat : It is found in numbers in Ethiopia. They are fond of 
eggs; and hence the legendary tales of "the Pigmies," who 
were represented as a nation residing near the fonnbdns of the 
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Nile, anDOftllj levTing var t^^ost the cranes to Bt«al their 
eggs- 

7K« Barhary Ape seems to link the ape with the bsbooa. 
It has something like a tail, and a face more like the qaadm- 
ped family at large. It is more vicions and mischieToiia than 
any of the ape femily. They generally go in nambers; and 
vill come and rob the traveller of his eatables, if they meet him 
alone. They are about three feet in stature ; and are fonitd in 
Arabia, India, and Africa. 

The Large Bahoon is a 
mischieTons-lookiug ani- 
mal, Tery strong, and can 
go erect, thongh it nenally 
goes on all-fonrs. It lives 
on fmits and herbs, and 
rejects all kinds of flesh ; 
but when caught, and 
detained a prisoner, it 
THB LABSB ■JBooH. ^^ drink immoderately 

of wine and brandy ; bnt 
this, alaal is of man's teaching; and it is a species of refined 
cruelly, to make the animals partakers, if not of the sin, yet of 
the titfferingt of drtmkenneu. This animal sometimes grows to 
the height of five feet ; and it is very savage and ill- looking. Its 
face approaches that of the hog, it is so tnincated ; and some 
parts of it very red. 

ITte Pig-tail Baboon.— Ai the Barbary ape links the ape 
family with the baboon, so does this animal link the baboon 
family with the monkey. It has a cnrled ttul, six inches long. 
It is found in Sumatra and Japan ; and is about the size of a 
cat. 

The Monkey family is very extensive and varied ; and there 
are few people unacquainted with them. They aboaud in the 
warm latitudes ; and are fall of all kinds of mischief. They are 
hmited for amuumeni ; bnt, my beloved children, I have before 
mentioned, that a Christian cAnnot find pleaiure in any thing 
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that gives even a worm pain, — he delights in mercf ; 
his happiness to moke all around him happy. 



It is a cnrioDs fact, that almost all the monkey family, and 
this species among them, employ watchmen, " At the time of 
gathering of the sngar-cane, a whole herd enters the groimd, 
leaving a goard at the entrance ; who, when he sees an enemy 
approach, screams aloud ; on which his companions instiuitly 
gather up all the booty they can, and ran off on tlieir three 
legs." — BingUy, vol. i., p. 71. 

The Chinete Monkey is one of the greatest robbers of this 
fiunily ; and so fearless, that he will often watch till the person 
who may have driven him away hoa gone home, when he will 
retam again. This animal has a long nose of a whitish colour ; 
tlte body is a pale brown. 

The genus of Lemurt unites the previous branches with the 
great family of the quadmped ; having its fore feet very much 
like the monkey's. 

7A« Ring-tail Lemur is a little creature, about the size of a 
cat, with beantifully-fonned limbs. The tail is twice the length 



of the body, and is eleg&ntly marked. The bod^ is covered 
with a beantifol Boft, gloeey hair, of Teddish colour. This ammal 
is very easily tamed ; and has uone of the mischievons propensi- 
ties of the monkey. It is a native of Madi^asctu. 

TTte Ruffled 
Lemur is. moch 
lai^r than the 
ring-tailed, and 
altogether of dif- 
fereut habits. Its 
voice is like tiiat 
of a little lion; 
and its ruff, which 
is of conuderable 
size, ronad its 
neck, makes it 
look very formid- 
able. However, 
it is easily domesticated ; and then becomes gentle. 

Tlu TaUUtt Lemur is nslike any of this whole order ; being 
more like the sloth in its habits. It is found in the woods of 
Bengal and Ceylon. It creeps along the gronud, and ntters a 
plaintive noise. Its food is principally limit and eggs, and 
Email birds, if it can surprise them. 

The Bat fomily seems to be the link in the great chain 
between birds and qaadrapeds; bat though bats fly, their 
general characteristics come nearer to those of the latter. 

T^e Common Bat is families to all, and on a fine summer's 
evening it flits by ns in onr walks. It dozes away a great part 
of its existence, never coming abroad in the day ; and when 
winter turivcB, it finds a sang, sequestered cavern, books its 
claws to some substuice of a firm character, and sleeps on for 
months and months, nnmindfol of storms or tempests. 

The bat is about the size of a moose ; the four exterior toes 
of tiie fore feet are enonnously long, and nmnected by a thin 
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membrane, which also reaches the hind'legs, and from thence 
to the tail, — ^this forms its wings for flight. 
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With US they are amusing to see, bat not so in Guinea and 
Madagascar. They are there of a larger family, and great 
enemies to the farmer. 

7%tf Great Bat of Madagascar, — The expansion of the 
wings of this numster is near four feet. They assemble in such 
numbers as to darken the air, and come forth by day as well 
as night, and devour any thing and every thing they can find. 
The ancients, it is said, borrowed their ideas of harpies from 
these animals. At night they make a dreadful noise in the 
forests. 

It is said that this species has a great fondness for human 
blood. 

The Vampire Bat is less in size than the Madagascar species. 
It is an inhabitant of South America^ and lodges in the palm- 
trees ; and if the testimony of some travellers be correct^ it 
comes forth at evening, and sucks the blood of whatever it finds 
asleep. It is said that it lights softly on its victim, makes a 
minute orifice with its teeth and sucks the blood till it is 
satiated. At the same time, it gently agitates the air with its 
wings, which lulls its prey into a more profound sleep. 

How little, my dear children, do we value our numberless 
privileges. Here we have no lions, nor tigers, nor wolves, 
openly to prey on us ; and no vampyre at night to injure us. 

Some of the animals of the Second Obdeb are armed with 
Strang hoofs, and masticate th^ir food ; others have claws, and a 
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few are toothless. The principal are, the Slephant, the Rbiiio- 
ceros, the Sloth, the Ant-eater, tbe Manis, and Armadillo. 
Most of this iamily feed on vegetables. 

7%« £l^ant.—'£bis is the largest^ the noblest, and the 
most eagacions of all the qnadrnped family. Many of the most 
learned men think that it is the "Behemoth" of Job xl. 15. 
The word "Behemoth," as a generic term, means cattli, and 
occurs in Qen. i. 25, witfa Bingnlar force, distingoishing, as it ia 
supposed, those animals which feed on vegetables firom those 
fierce bbasts which live on prey. If this passage, then, describes 



die elephant, we have its natural Iiist4»7 unerrin^f bronght 
before ns, nnder tiiese six particnlars : — 1st, his means of sap- 
port ; ad, his straigth ; 3d, his excellency ; 4tli, his gentleness ; 
5tb, his place of rest ; 6th, his enormons draught of water. 
Jnst read over attentivdy those passages ; and if Omden's Con- 
cordance is bj yon, read also his remarks on each veme, as 
they are very descriptive. 

The stature of this noble animal is sometimes neariy twelve 
feet, though ordinarily abont eight or nine. Jtafood is entirely 
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the heib of the field. Ths strtngik of the elephant is great; he 
will carry a light wooden castle fall of armed men npoa his 
ezpansire back. There is a striking description in the first 
Book of Maccabees, yL 34-89, of those in the army of the wicked 
AnUochus, king of Syria^ which carried in a tower thirty-two 
armed men. The tower was strongly bnilt of solid wood, and 
fastened by devices rodnd the belly. It is also said, that a 
thousand armed men in mail, and fire hundred horsemen, always 
followed each elephant. lU genUeneu is not only exhibited in 
its tame state, but also when wild ; for it is seen at times in the 
midst of other beasts, that lie about it without fear. ^^lU place 
of rest,^^ says an ancient historian, "is by the waters, and 
moist places ;" so that it may be said to lie among the marshes ; 
and its great dratighte are known to us all ; for by means of his 
trunk he will take up an enormous quantity of water. Still, with 
all its strength, according to Gen. ix. 2, it is snbdued by man ; 
and becomes even more docile than the horse. When these 
animals are only taken for the sake of their tusks, which are 
ivory, then the method of procoring them is by the gun; bat 
when to bring them into servitude, the snare is used ; but the 
former is very dangerous. I have listened to our valued friend, 
Oapt. G.'s escape firom one,, until strongly excited at the mere 
recitid. In the days of his youth he had gone out with a Mend, 
elephant-shooting. They soon discovered a mother with her 
calf, feeding at a distance ; and getting near, they mortally 
wounded the young one. Instantly, the mother, turning round, 
pursued them. His friend escaped in a tree ; but in an instant 
tibie enraged animal had seized him with her trunk, and, raising 
it up, was about to dash him to the earth, and trample him to 
pieces, when the cry of the wounded calf came to the mother's 
ear. In the twiniling of an ege, passion and revenge all gave 
place to maternal love, — the trunk fell — ^the prey dropped 
from it — and the mother hastened to the poor wounded one. 
Thus our friend escaped. Years after, he was brought to 
know and love the Lord, and to bless his hand, who had 
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lesened him when there seemed not a moment between him and 
eternity. 

The longevlly and gentleness of the elephant are beanti- 
follj set forth, by that great poet of nature, Thomson : — 

''With gentle might endaed. 
Though powerftd, yet not destrnoliye; here ho sees 
Beyolying ages sweep the ehangefnl earth. 
And empires rise and &11 j — ^regardless he 
Of what the neyer-resting raoe of man 
Project : thrioe hasppy I oould he 'soape their gnilo, 
Who mine, from cmel ayarioe, his steps. 
Or with his towering grandeur swell their state— 
The pride of kings — or else his strength perrert. 
And hid him rage amid the mortal /ray, 
Astonished at the madness of mankind.*' 

I%e Rhinoceros, — ^This animal also seems among the cattle 
of the book of Genesis. It feeds entirely on vegetables. It 
neither attacks others, nor suffers himself to be attacked ; bnt 
then, unlike the elephant, he is perfectly untractable. The form 
of the rhinoceros is very bulky ; its usual length is about twelve 
feet, and height seven. One species of this family has two 
horns, one behind the other, on the snout ; but those generally 
known have only one. This protects the whole face, and is a 
most formidable weapon ; the tiger dreads it more even than 
the tusks of the elephant. Sometimes this horn is four feet in 
length, and six inches in diameter at the base. The skin of the 
rhinoceros is so impenetrable, that the fiercest and strongest 
animals cannot hurt it ; but to relieve the animal from the in- 
surmountable bjEurrier that this would be to active movement^ 
the skin is looser, and thinner in some parts, and is folded up 
into plaits, round the neck, shoulders, and rump, and thus the 
motion is easy and pliable. The feet^ which, with all the limbs, 
are most massive, are furnished with three toes. 

The Ani'JSater. — The several species of this singular animal 
all agree in one great pectdiarity^ — a long, cylindrical tongue, 
which supplies its want of teeth. The snout of the ant-eater is 
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ODfl-fonrth the length of the vhole body. There eziste a stnSed 
speeimen of oue of this family Beven feet long, two feet high, the 



tongne of which is thirtj iucties long. The ant is the common 
food of this animal, which it procares hy lajiag ita cnrions 
toDgne orer a whole host of this indnstrions family, and thos 
feeds to satiety. They are fonnd in Guiana and the Brazils. 

77ie Sloth. — The name of this uiimal {g descriptive of the 
inactivity of Its character. The size of the sloth is abont that 
of the badger. It ia a harmless, inoffensive animal; and feeds 
entirely on vegetables. It inhabits the eastern coasts of Sonth 
America ; and is also fonnd in Ceylon and in India. It lives 
entirely in trees, aboat which it travels with great eaeei hanging 
by its claws with its hack downwardi. 

The Armadillo, 
— This singolai 
creatnre is en- 
tirely confined to 
the New World; 
tlionghitcanbear 
the cold of Eng- 
l«id. It sabsists, 
like most of this 

Order, on vege- ^^^ AnniBiLLo. 

table snbstances. 

The armadillo is a very peaceable animal. It is between one and 
three feet in length ; it resembles the tortoise in shape, and is 
21 
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eoTered with a series of Bhells, Eomething like those of & lob- 
ster. It bos a long head and tail. It barrows in the earth. 

The Third Ordxb compriseB priacipally, the Lion, Tiger, 
Leopard, Cat, Ac. ; the Hytena, Wolf, Fox, and Dog; the 
Bear, Badger, &c. ; the OposEom, Kangaroo, &c ; the Weasel, 
Otter, Pole-cat, Mole, &,c. 

The Lion is at the head of the Cat family, and is styled the 
king of the bea.Bta, and aa such is continnally allnded to in the 



Scriptures. The lion is found chiefly in Africa, and in the 
hottest parts of Asia. The form of this noble animal is trolj ma- 
jestic, and his voice is as the voice ot thander ; his head is very 
large, and is covered with a long, sh^gy mane ; and when en- 
raged, hiB eyes flash terribly. The general length of the lion, 
when fall grown, is from six to eight feet, and its ttul is abont 
four feet more: this is terminated by a tuft of dark hair. The 
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mascular power of the paw is tremendoas ; with one stroke it 
will knock the strongest man to the ground. 

The lioness is smaller than the lion, and has no mane. Her 
young, when first bom, are about the size of a small dog. ' They 
are suckled about twelve months. She is not ferocious except 
when her young are attacked, but then her fury is unbounded ; 
-—she will even die in their defence. 

" Roaring, Bhe frights the herd, and shakes the plain, 
Mocks the sling-stone, and snaps the spear in twain ; 
Still guards her yonng ; the hunter's motions thwarts. 
And wrenches from her side the reeking darts." 

The strength of the lion is such, that one stroke of his paw 
will break the back of a horse ; and he seldom bites till he has 
struck his prey dead. At the Cape he has been known to take 
off a heifer as a cat does a mouse. Some writers, who have 
seen a good deal of this animal, do not speak very highly of 
his courage, excepting when iDapelled by hunger ; for instance, 
if he springs upon an enemy, and misses his leap, he will giye 
up his prey. In this, my dear children, we see mercy from 
Him who gave even this formidable animal this trcnt, so bene- 
ficial to man and beast. 

The lion in general springs on his prey ; but sometimes foU 
lows it. Dr. Spamnan gives a most interesting account of the 
deliverance of a native of the Cape Country. ^' A Hottentot 
perceiving that he was followed by a lion, and concluding that 
the animal only awaited the approach of night to make him 
his prey, kegan to consider of the best mode of providing for 
his safety, and at length adopted the following: — Seeing a 
piece of ground with a precipitate descent on one side, he sat 
down by the edge of it, and observed to his great joy that the 
lion also halted at a distance from him. As soon as it was dark, 
the man sliding gently forward, let himself below the steep, and 
held up his cloak and hat a few feet, gently moving them back* 
ward and forward. The lion, after a while, came creeping for- 
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ward, and mistaking the cloak and hat for the man, he flpnmg 
headlong and precipitated himself oyer the descent" 

When this king of the forest has become acquainted with 
man's power, his courage has been so lost that a shout of the 
human Yoice has been known to drive him away ; and the fear 
of man and the dread of him has been upon Mm. (Gen. iz. 2.) 

The lion, with almost all this family, is camiirorous, that is, 
feeds on flesh, and in common with this class of animals, has a 
ferocious nature. This, we have reason to belieye, was not his 
primeval or first character; nor will it be in those days of 
peace foretold in prophecy, when '' The wolf shall dwell with the 
famb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling, and a little child shall lead 
them." (Isa. xi. 5.) Cowper thus beautifully describes those 
da^8 of peace :-— 

** The Lion, the Leopard, and the Bear, 
Graze with the fearless floek ; aH bask at doon 
Together; or all gambol in the shade 
Of the same grove, and drink one common stream. 
Antipathies are none. No foe to man 
Lurks in the Serpent now; the mother sees 
And smiles to see her infant's playftel hand 
Stretched forth to dally with the crested worm. 
To stroke his aznre neck^ or to reoeire 
The lambent homage of his arrowy tongue." 

77i€ Tiger, — The tiger is a native of Asia, and is met with 
as far north as Chinese Tartary; but India and the Indian 
Islands are his principal home. He is somewhat less than the 
lion, and decidedly more ferocious; but of all quadrupeds, 
he has the most beautiful skin. On the face, belly, and throaty 
it is white ; on the back, orange, marked with long, glossy trans- 
verse stripes of black. 

The disposition of the tiger is most ferocious. It even fears 
not the lion ; but will engage with it in single combat, and at 
times both die in the struggle. 

The strength of this animal will be best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ''A peasant in the East Indies," says Mr. 
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Hamilton, "had a boffalo falleii into a qaagmire; and vhile 
he wwt to call for assistance, an uqmenBe tiger came, and 



immediatelj drew ont the animal, which the peasant, with others 
to help at first, had failed to do. When the people retnmed, the 
first thing they beheld was the tiger dragging the bnffalo away 
to his den. When he saw the men he let fall his prey, and fled 
tA the woods ; bat he had previously killed the bnffalo, and 
sacked its blood." 

Among the escapes from this animal, none, perhaps, is more 
worthy of record than that which happened now more than a 
handred years since in Bengal. A party had gone oat, and 
seated themselves by a river nnder the shade of gome trees. 
Imagine their terror and dismay on seeing, couching for hia 
spring, a ferocions tiger. Instantly a lady of the party, with 
amazing presence of mind (which is doubtless a direct gift 
from God), nnfnrled a large umbrella. The animal, confoanded 
by this strange appearance, shmnk away into the forest ; aod 
tike forty, by this gracioas interposition of Ood, escaped. 

The Leopard. — The leopard in form is like the tiger, bnt 
21* 
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nnch nualler. The colour of its skin is also similar to Oat 
•mmal ; onl^ instead of Jiaving its back marked witli tmurem 



lines ot gloBsy black, it is dotted with annolar, that is, round 
spots of that colour. It inhabits most parts of Africa; and 
generally watches by the river for its prey. 

Like the tiger, the leopard is fierce and crael. The eye is 
restless. They attack almost every thing they meet Similar to 
most of this family, their memory is wonderful, recognising 
old friends after a long absence. 

The HutUing Leopard. — This is a native of India, and 
about the size of a greyhound. It derives it« name from being 
employed by man to hunt the deer. It is trained like the 
falcon and pelican ; and returns with its prey to its keeper. 

The Wild Gca. — From this animal have sprang all onr Ta- 
rieties of the domestic cat It is still to be fonnd in some 
parts of onr mountamouB districts ; and, at timea, erea Ae do- 
mestic cat has esc^>ed to the woods and become wild. In this 
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■tate, H is a deadly enemj to all kinds of game and ponltrf, 
and even jonng kida. 

7K« Domeilic Col, as a wateh and guard against rats and 
mice, ie inralnable. A cnriooi part of Welsh history records 
the ralne of the cat, in that age. It occnra in the statatea of 
Howell Dda (that is, the Good), a. v. 9i8, in which statutes 
were made to preserve the lirea of animals, among which the 
cat was specially included, on account of its scanity and ntUitj. 
The statnte I ^nde to mna thna : — 

"If any ahonld kill or steal the cat that guards the prince's 
granary, the offender is to forfeit a milch ewe, her fleece, and 
yonng ; or sufficient grain to cover the cat snspended by the 

tMl," 

From these circnmstuices, it hag been justly inferred that 
the cat is not a native of Great Britiun. The current prices then 
were — a kitten, S cts. ; a yonng cat, i cts. ; a fdll-grown one, 
8 eta. ; irtiicli in those days was a considerable snm. 

The cat it vny tender ovn- its yonng ; and iu some instances, 
when her own kittens have been taken away, has nnrsed even 
young hares and squirrels with equal fondness. 

ITte Dty.—TioB valuable animal stands at ^e head of a 
ht^ genns of animals. None of tlus family can climb. 

To no animal are 
we more Tsrionsly in- 
debted than to the 
dog. Hiafaithfiiliiesi; 
diligence, and obe- 
dience, are unwearied. 
Both in the Old and 
New Worlds, if man 
were deprived of its 

services, hisloss would „, .MBu.*iri dm. 

be very great " Un- 
like most other auimals,"says lb. Bmgley, " he seems only, to 
remember our cuesses ; and often in a few minutes licks the 
hands that smote him." The dog is found wild in Congo, Lower 
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Ethiopia, and seTenl other parts of the world. Among 
those domesticated with ns, we hnre about twenty or thirt/ 
----- w TarieUe^flromthe 

mastiff and New- 
fouDdland to the 
little terrier. The 
8t Bernard and 
the Scotch shep- 
herd dog, are per* 
tu^. the most 
: si^acions, and 
manj very inter- 
esting incidents 
are recorded of 
these varieties, 
which would seem 
to indicate almost hnman intelligence. The instances related in 
different conntries of the dog's sagacity, and lore to hia owner, 
would fill Tolames : but the following, I think, is among the 
most interesting: — 

"In the year 1T60, a singnlar incident occurred near Harrow- 
smith : A waterman of that place, named Kichardson, was 
sleeping in his boat. Sy some means his boat slipped her 
moorings; and the tide carried her down the river across a 
barge. The boat began to fill with water; bnt the dog, 
instead of seelting his own escape, went to hia master, pawed his 
face, and palled him by the coat, until he awoke, to see his 
imminent danger : he had bnt a moment to escape." 

The extract from Cowper, concerning his little water-spaniel, 
I nmat^ot fo^jiet: it is so tonchiug and beantifnl : — 

"II WM the tima when Oatt diipUjod 
Hi* lilies newly blown ; 
Their b«Batis> I inleot rarreyed, 
And one I wished my own. 

"With oane eileaded far, I Bought 
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Bat still the prize, thongh nearly oanght^ 
Eieaped mj eager hand. 

''Beau marked mj ansnocessftil pains. 
With fixed considerate face ; 
And pnzsliiig set his pnppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 

''Bat with a ehernp dear and strong. 
Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 
The windings of the stream* 

**Uj ramble Mded, I rstomed; 
Beau, trotting far before. 
The floating wreath again discerned. 
And, plunging, left ike 9hore. 

' *'l saw him, with that lily cropp'd. 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropp'd 
The treasure at my feet 

" Charmed with the sight, — ^the world, I cried. 
Shall hear of this thy deed ; 
My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man's superior breed. 

" BAt chief myself I will employ — 
Awake at duty's call. 
To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Sim who givea m» aU,** 

• 

UTte Wolf. — One leaTes the character of the dog to trace out 
that of the wolf with no small relactance. The wolf is one of 
the most ferocions of the qnadniped familj, and insatiate in its 
appetite. Bnt though destmctiTe to man in one way, jet it is 
beneficial in another by carrying off all kinds of offal that may be 
left about. There are a number of varieties of this animal. In 
the older settlements they have disappeared, although still 
numerous in the forests and on the prairies of the western por- 
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tions of our coaotiy. lu Scotland, we are told, so late as the 
Burteenth century, they were rery destniGtiTe ; but in the next 
centnry were qnite extirpated. They are fonnd in all cold regions. 
The following eztnkct from the public papers of 1825 will show 
yoQ more than any general description tiie terrible enemy we are 



delivered from in this country : — " In the government of Livonia 
(a Rnssian province on the Baltic), in 1823, the wolves destroyed 
1,841 horses, 1,243 foals, 1,801 horned cattle, T23calves, 15,812 
Bheep, 12e lambs, 2,645 goats, 183 kids, 4,190 swine, S12sDck- 
ing-pigs, 103 dogs, 613 geese." 

Kow when yon look on yonr map, and see the size of Livonia, 
this destmctJon appears almost incredible; and yet, being in 
the government retams, it is of course true. 
• The wolf, however, if taken young, is capable of being 
tamed. A friend of mine once secured two from their den 
while they were qnite yonng, and kept them like dogs about his 
hoQse, nntil they were fnlly grown. After tasting blood, on one 
occasion, their wild nature seemed to be quickened into life and 
they began to destroy young pigs, geese, and other domestic 
animals, so that they had to be killed. Thns it is, my dear 
children, that a wicked liatore, long restrained by force of habit 
or other external influence, on a sadden temptation springs into 
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Uie life and power of a foil tmi feufal maturity. Hence it is 
diat our SaviODf- tells oh that before we can see the kingdom 
of Qod, we mutl he horn again. IndwtBing tin mnst be Dp- 
rooted and holiness implanted. 

7»« JTj/ana does not diifer materially from the wild animals 
of the Dog family ; it exceeds most of them, however, in wild- 
nesB. It inhabits Aeiatic Torkey, Syria, Persia, and many 
parts of Africa. In size it equals one of onr large dogs ; its 
skin is apale greyish brown, marked with fiereral blackish bands : 



the hair of its neck is erect, and this is continued in bristles 
along the back ; the head is broad and flat ; the eyes, ferocions 
and wild ; the tul, short and bnsby. It was for a time thought 
that this animal coold not be tamed, bnt experience has proved 
the contrary. They abound at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
will eat any thing ; hut even their gluttonons and disgusting 
habits are overraled for the benefit of man, as they often, in 
troops, carry off snch animal remtuns, &c., as might prodnco 
fever; — nothing it made in vain; even this ferocions animal, 
which is like the shark among fish, has its appointed sphere. 
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3%t ^otud Syana U larger than the former, imd marked 
with nnmeroDa black spots. Their habits are mnch the same 
as those of the common hyeena. Their howl at night is terriflc. 
Like most of the predator; animala, or beasts of prey, nfght is 
their time to go abroad, and then man it at rett. How beauti- 
ful is the allasion to this in Psalm cir. 20-34 : " Thon makest 
darkness, and it ie night : wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do creep forth. The yoong lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from Ood. The sun ariseth, and they gather 
themselves together, and lay them down in their dens. Man 
goeth forth onto his work, and to his labour until the evening. 
Lord, hovr manifold are thy works I in wisdom haat thon 
made them all : the earth is fall of thy riches." 

7^0 Jackal is mnch like the fox, but is more amiable. It is 
easily tamed, and very 
fondofbeingcaressed; 
and seems in bis grati- 
tude more to resemble 
the dog than the fox. 
It is found in all the 
hot parts of Asia and 
AfHca. 
TBI jiOEiL. ^^ '*" ^^ state, 

however, the jackal is 
a betiBt of prey in its fullest sense ; from this family Mr. Pennant 
thinks the whole canine race have sprung. 

The' great peculiarity of the jackal is its hinol, which is 
always at night; and as they go in herds, from fifty to two 
hundred at a time, the noise Is dreadfdl. The timid animals 
bear it with terror, and the predatory ones rejoice in it, and 
seize on the weaker as they are Seeing ftoia it. It is from this 
circumstance that it is called "the Uon'i providtr," 

The Fox. — This well-known animal is a native of almost all 
quOTters of the globe, and has been permitted to remain in 
England for the pleasure of the huntsman ; bnt pleasure, as I 
have before remarked, cannot consist in the Christian's mind, in 
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giviug any creatnre p&in. In countries Bach as Livoiiia, when 

the wolves committed the depredations they did, the pnbUo 

velfaro demands 

their extirpation; 

hnt this ia very 

different from 

catching fosea in 

snares, l^eeping 

them aiive, and 

then letting them 

ont of the bag to 

be hnnted as is 

the CQstom in 

England. 

The foz is aa 
animal of exceed- ' tax rax. 

ing canning and 

craft, and is a robber of eferythisg he can get, and in this 
character he is frequently alluded to in Scripture. 

But tbia animal, like moat of the ferocious tribes, is exceed- 
ingly tender to its offspring. Dr. Goldsmith relates a most 
interesting account illastratire of this : — "A she-fox, that had 
been discoTered with her cnb, instantly, as the dogs pursued, 
fled before them ; bat rather than leave her young behind, she 
took it up in her mouth. The chase continued some miles ; at 
last, taking her way through a farm-yard, she was attacked by 
a mastiff, and was obliged to drop her cnb ; but we are happy 
to add, the affectionate creatnre escaped." 

7K« Oivet. — This is a lights active creature, and, in a state 
of nature, very fierce. It is peculiar for the perfnme which is 
deposited in a kind of little ponch near the tail. Th6 civet, 
thongli a native of Africa and India, yet bears the cold of the 
Temperate Zone : and great numbers are kept at Amsterdam, 
as the Datcb delight in this perfume, which is more odoriferous 
than musk. As it emits it stronger when angry, it was donbt- 
22 
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less given to it aa a protection, it being overpowering in large 
qnantities. 

„ __ TheMartm.—IWaBi' 

mal is about eighteen 
inchea long, and abonnds 
in the northern re^ons 
of America, and is some- 
times seen in England. 
Its skin is very valuable, 
being of a dark chestnut 
colonr; and it forms an 
extensive article of com- 
merce from Hndson'B Bay 
Tsa HABiEir. and Cauada. 

Ute Sahlt. — This valuable animal inhabits the conntries of 
North America, Silesia, 
Kamtsehatka, and Asiatic 
Unssia. In size it re- 
sembles the marten. The 
peculiarity of the sable fni 
is, that the hur will turn 
either way. The sabie 
hair is used bj the artist 
for hia best brushes. 
In the dark days of the Kussian Empire, the captives of 
Siberia ware obliged to send a retom of sable-skins to the 
government. 

7Ke Common Weasel is well known in onr own country. 
It is about seven inchea long, 
exclusive of the tail ; but 
though so small, m tu mucA 
a hea$t of prey at the Uon. 
Some naturalists have related 
an anecdote of an eagle who 
seised one of this tribe, and 
monnted with it in the air, but was soon perceived to be 
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fiuUerinffin pain, and fti last feU to the ground : — the weaad 
had reached ita neck, and so bit it that the yital blood eaeaped, 
and 80 the weasel got free, while the eagle lay dead on the 
ground. 

2%^ Striated Weasel is peculiar for the fetid smell which it 
has the power of emitting when irritated. 

The Hcney Weasel — ^This creatnre is, bj its fondness for 
honey, a continual enemy to bees. At sunset he watches the 
return of the bee, and if he finds a bee's nest any where within 
his reach, the prize is sure ; for his skin is so tough, that the 
little weapon of the bee cannot perforate it : hut when the bee 
builds high in a tree, the nest is safe, and the weasel gnaws the 
tree in anger. This Dr. Spamnan had from many experienced 
Hottentot farmers. 

The Ichneumon. — ^This singular animal is a natire of Egypt, 
Barbary, and the Cape of Good Hope. Its length, from the 
nose to the extremity of the tail, is from two to three feet: its 
colour is a pale reddish grey, mottled with brown; its eyes are 
red; ears, naked; nose, long and slender; tail, tufted at the 
end; hair, coarse; legs, short. In Egypt, the ichneumon is 
justly esteemed as an especial blessing^ being an iuTeterate 
enemy to the crocodile, serpents, and all noxious reptiles. It 
eren attacks that most dreaded enemy to man, the hooded snake, 
and if wounded, retires, it is said, to some medicinal herb in 
Nature^s great dispensary, and returns to the attack; and is 
almost always yictorions. It glides about on the ground like a 
serpent^ and springs always at the throat; and, as Luean elo- 
quently describes it, — 

** The gMpiog fiiaJEe exptrei banesth the woand ; 
His gtuhing Jawf with poif^now floods abonnd. 
And tbed ike fruitUn mi§ehief(m the grouDd." 

The ichneumon is easily domesticated : and in Egypt is like 
the cat in a house. 

The Ferret is a destructive little animal, which came originally 
from Africa, but is now naturalized in England. Like others 
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of tbe weasel familjr, it emits a Tetid smell if angiy. It [s gene- 
rallf from tea iaches to a foot io length; the white individaals 
h«Te red eyes. It is employed to drive rabbits from their 
barrows. 

2^9 Sloat, or Ermine, is the beantifal little creature whose far 



is need by roja% for its richest robes. It Is foond in the 
Iforth. Its coat, ia the sammer, is brown ; bnt when winter 
comes, then it changes its colour; and this is the season in 
which it is sought for, ieing then pure tnhile. 

The Otten, as a family, have all webbed feet, and live near 
the water : they pr«y al- 
most entirely on fish — 
thns their homes are ge- 
nerally by the banks of 
rivers. The otter is a na- 
L live of almost all parts 
of Earope, and is still 
VRK OTTK»^ fonnd, thoagh rarely, in 

England. The body of the 
otter is long aod roand ; the legs are so placed as to be capable 
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of being brongfat into a line with tiie hoiiy ; and tbna in iwim- 
rning, they act as Gnti. The otter leeniB tlie linlt b«tveea Uie 
■eal and the qnadniped. 

The otter is capable of being tamed, and then is employed to 
fiihforhiB master. "I bare seen," says Dr. Goldamitb, "aa 
ptter go at the word of command — drive the fiah to the ex- 
tremis of the pond ; and bring oat the largest, and laj it at 
its master's feet" 

2%« Sea OtUr Is an animal fonnd near the Stntits of Behring, 
which divide Asia from America. In length it is abont fonr 
feet. Of all the great family of this daj's creotioD, none are 
80 attached to their yonng. It is even said, that when deprived 
of them they will starve to death, and try to breathe their last 
where their yoang have been destroyed. As I hare before re- 
moriied, my dear children, the contemplation of the animal 
creation abounds with instmction to ns. 



7%« Qmmtm Sear. — This aaimid is fonnd in the northern 
kingdom! of Europe; and also in some of the Indian islands. 
They vary in colour; some being block, some brown, an4 
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others gray. The black live principally on animal food : and 
the brown on vegetable : but all of them are passionately fond 
of honey ; and as they can climb well, they frequently plnnder 
the wild hives. The affection between the mother and cub is 
proverbial in this family. No sooner is the latter wounded, 
than, like the lioness, the she-bear becomes infuriate; and 
seizes the enemy, if within reach, and squeezes him to death. 
Should the mother be wounded, the young do not flee from 
her ; but stay around, moaning piteously, and share her fate. 

The modes of catching bears are veiy varied, and some of 
them very barbarous, especially in Russia and Siberia. In 
Lapland, they generally take them with the gun or arrow. 

The KamUchaika Bear. — This is an animal similar to the 
common bear; but with habits much milder. It is so fond of 
fish, that if it sees a net down, and the owner gone, it will drag 
it to the land, and eat its contents. When a Kamtschadale 
sees a bear at a distance, he seeks to conciliate him ; and they 
are so tame, that the women and girls will gather herbs in their 
sight. They have never been known to attack a man except 
when he is asleep. What the sheep is to the civilized world, 
the rein-deer to the Laplander, the buffalo to the North Ameri- 
can Indian, and the camel to the Arabian, such is tlie bear to 
the Kamtschadale. Of the skin, they make dresses, beds, cover- 
lids, caps, gloves, harness for their sledges, and ice-shoes to 
catch marine animals : — ^the fat supplies them with savoury food 
and oil to burn : — ^the flesh is venison to them : — and the skin 
of the intestines makes window-panes as clear as the glass com- 
monly used in Moscow. 

The Polar Bear, whose skin is white, has its home in the 
highest northern latitudes, where the cold is intense. In length, 
it sometimes reaches twelve feet. The tip of the nose and the 
claws are perfectly black. 

These animals abound in the polar regions, and it sometimes 
happens that a Greenlander, by coming too near an iceberg, 
finds an unwelcome visitor spring into his boat. If the bear 
does not upset it, he generally sits quietly as a passenger, and 
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the Greenlonder gladly pats him to the ehore, and they part. 
Bat; at times, these hears aie most ferocioDS. In snmmer, they 
live in the iee islands, and they will swim several leagues from 
one to another. They lodge in dens fonued in vast masses 
of ice; and grow exceedingly fat. QThe skin is valued for 
coverings of varions kinds. 

7Ae Gltitton.—'EbiB singular animal is foand in all the conn- 
tries on the northern ocean. In length, it is about three feet, 
escluaive of the tail, which is about a foot. The name of this 
animal is taken from its insatiate appetite, which nothing seems 
to satisfy ; and even when it seems fall, it will go on eating 
still nntil its body is distended. The name of " glatton" is ap- 
plied in onr language to such of the hnmau family as follow the 
example of this animal The glatton, though so much inferior 
in size to the rein-deer, yet takes it by stratagem. He first 
climbs a tree, taking some moss with him. When he sees 
a deer coming, be drops the moss ; and if the unwary animal 
approaches it, he falls on its back, and generally sncceeds in 
destroying its life. 

77ie Raccoon is an inhabitant of North America and the 
West India Islands. In length, it is about two feet, from the 
nose to the tail. The back 
is arched ; the head like a 
fox ; colour, brownish gray; 
the fore-legs are shorter 
than the hind. 

The raccoon is a spright- 
ly, sharp-looking animal, 
feeding principally on sn- 
gar-caue, and, if near the 
water, on shell-fiah. He 
catches crabs by letting his 

tail act the part of a fish- ^^ raccook. 

in^-line ; and when he feels 

a crab seize it, he Jerks it out of the water. It is said, that 
rats will hardly stay in a neighbourhood where a raccoon is 
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kept This ooe of oar ovm friends found the benefit of. The 
batter valaes the raccoon next to the beaver for his skin. The; 
are easily tamed. 

The Great Kangaroo. — Captain Cook first discoYered this 
animal in New Hol- 
land, in 1110. It 
is five or six timea 
as large as the 



times measoring 
itom. eight to nine 
feet from the nose 
to the end of the 
tail ; and some will 
weigh one hnndred 
and fifty poands. 
The fore-legs are 
aboet nineteen inch- 
es ; the hinder three and a half feet. The length of the le^ 
of the kangaroo is at times twenty feet; and althoogh it can- 
not ran fast, its springs are so rapid in BncceHsion, that at times 
it will distance the fleetest greybonnd. This valaable animal 
feeds on roots, &c. 

The Badger ja an animal well known in England. It is 
about two feet and a half long. It is gray aboTe and black 
beneath. In itself, it is a harmless, inoffensive animal, living 
principally on roots, &c. ; but if attacked, it is very couragcons ; 
and this has given rise to its being baited : bnt this inhuman 
tport, with its horrid accomqMuiimeate, I un happy to say, is 
losing ground fast. The flesh of the badger, when smoked, 
is like bacon ; and the bristles of the skin hare varions nses. 

The Opotsum. — This race is pecaliar for one thing, whidi, 
perhaps, has caused them to be looked upon, both by old and 
yonng, with great admiration. I remember, when a chOd, of 
all the plates in onr fTatnral History, this one was most gated 
at. The females of most of the species are famished with a 
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large sack or bag, for the protection and preservation of tlieir 
yooDg : when born, the 
yoang at once retreat in- 
to this fastness, and in- 
stantly commence sack- 
ing; and this contjnaes 
for some days, in which ^' 
time they get sight, and 

their hair begins to grow. ^^^ orotsvu. 

When snfficiently strong 

to help themselves, they are bom a second time, as it were, and 
go and come to this their Btraoge home, nntil they go ont into 
the world, their own masters. The flesh of the opossnm is very 
delicate and is considered equal to the best young pig. 

The Mole is a short, thick, and somewhat cylindrical animal. 
Their snoat is formed for digging. They have no external 
ears; and their eyes are covered in with soft fnr. 

This lahorions little animal is abont five inches long. For 
some time it was thought that they had no organs of vision ; 
but this is incorrect: its bearing is very acute. "These ani- 
mals," says Dr. Darwin, "have cities under ground, which 
consist of honses or nests where they nnrse their yonng. Com- 
monicating with these houses, are broad streets, and also alleys 
and by-roads, with diverging branches." The whole family is 
very proUBc. M. de BufFon says be planted sixteen acres of land 
witii acorns in 1140 ; but that the moles or mice carried them 
nearly all away; and on his setting traps for them, he took in 
three weeks thirteen hundred. Onr farms and gardens are 
greatly injured by these hidden workers. The skin, after being 
properly preserved, makes a beautiful purse. 

7%e Hedgehog is an animal somewhat like a very large rat 
covered over with sharp, short prickles. They are generally 
abont ten Inches long, and of a greyish brown colour. When 
attacked, they roll themseves in a ball ; and if a dog takes them 
np, he quickly drops his prey, and will not always resame the 
attack. 
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The hedgehog is occasionally an article of food, and is said 
to be delicate. The skioa, in olden days, were used ae clothes- 
brnsheS. The hedgehog Bleeps through the winter. 

lY. The animcJt in the Moube Order h^^e two remarkably 
long front teeth, above and below, bat have no canine teeth. 
Their feet have claws, and are fonned both for jumping and 
mnning. 

The Porcupine, some have thonght, shoald have been classed 
with the hedgehog ; bat they hare no other similw^ty than the 
covering of the body. The porcnpine has two ^nt teeth, that 
cut obliquely, both on the upper and lower jaw, while the 
hedgehog is fbmisticd with teeth like a bear.- 



The general length of this Eingalar animal is abont two feet 
and a half. The upper part of the body is covered with sharp 
spines, some of which are a foot long, and some even reach 
eighteen inches. They are beautifully variegated with black ' 
and white rings. The quills can be elevated or depressed at 
pleasure ; and in walking make a singular noise. Tlie porcu- 
pine is found in Africa and India, and, it is said, sometimes in 
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Italy. They lire in subterranean abodes, and feed on roots. 
The ancients had a strange idea concerning this animal, — ^that 
it conld shoot its arrows if attacked. Claudian has a beantifnl 
allusion to this : — 

<' Ann'd at ill pointf in Kstnre's gnardUn mail, 
See the stoat Porcupine his foes assail ; 
And, nrg'd to fight, the readj weapons throw ; — 
Himself, at once, the Qniyer, Dart, and Bow." 

The natural history of this animal, however, does not sup- 
port this poet's opinion, though, in moulting time, the spines 
are thrown off with some force, and in this, doubtless, the idea 
originated. 

The Guinea Pig. — ^This well-known little animal is a native 
of the Brazils. It is a very gentle, quiet creature ; but not 
capable of much affection. Their habits are remarkably cleanly ; 
and much of their time is spent in smoothing each other's hair. 
The young are able to run about in twelre hours, and arrive at 
maturity in two months. 

The Beaver, — There are but two species in this family — ^the 
common and the ChiU; and this latter approximates so closely 
to the otter, that some have thought it ought to be arranged 
with that tribe. 

These clever masons and carpenters are natives of the most 
northern parts of Europe and Asia ; but they abound in North 
America; and there is little doubt but that, centuries since, 
they were found in Britain ; for Giraldus Cambrensis says, that 
these "broad-tailed animals" frequented the river Tivy, in 
Cardiganshire : and in the reign of Howel Dda, their skins 
were valued at the enormous sum of 120 pence each. This was 
in the tenth century. 

In length, the beaver is about three feet ; and the tail, which 
is oval, about a foot more. The elephant among the larger 
quadrupeds, and the beaver among the lesser, are unequalled for 
sagacity. 

The beavers live together in large families, between two and 
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three hoDdred ia number, inhabiting dwellings which they boild 
to the height of eight feet abore the water. There is & most 
TBlnable article (too long to quote) in Mr. Bingley'a inteFeet- 
ing work on the animal kingdom, which yon can refer to (vol. i. 
p. 423). The place they select for their city is generally a 
pond : and if they cannot find one to their liking, they choose 
a &tit piece of ground, with a stream mnning throngh it Capt 
Cartwright says, tliat the dams they form to stop the streams 



are sometimes a hnadred feet long, composed of stakes driren 
firmly into the gronnd, from fire to six feet liigh, which they 
nun so firmly down, and keep so perfectly level, that he has 
frequently walked on the top as a bridge. The hoDses of their 
towns are constmcted with the utmost ingenuity, of earth, 
stones, and sticks, cemented together ; and plastered on the 
inside with surprising neatoess. ^he number in each house ia 
from two to twenty. They have beds made of leaves. " In the 
snnuner they leave their abodes, and have their conntry^ouBes, 
BometJraes here, sometimes there; but generally under tfe'es 
near the water. 
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The skin of this animal is yerj valuable, and is used by 
hatters; and a good "beaver hat" cannot be equalled. The 
medicinal substance called castor, which is produced by this 
animal, is considered very valuable in some diseases. The 
beaver is an animal of great affection ; and the utmost orders 
seems to prevail in their little communities. Two of this 
fiunily were preserved in the Hudson's Bay factory; they 
thrived very fast^ and seemed happy ; but one day one of them 
was killed by accident. The survivor was inconsolable, and 
after a little pined away, and died of starvation. O my beloved 
children, what lessons we have before us in this little incident I 
How few families live in the friendship of whole commtmities 
of the beaver tribe ; and the man that would wrong his fellow- 
man, and unjustly deprive him of his life, his liberty, and his 
happiness, might well learn from this animal a lesson of paternal 
love, which echoes the words of inspiration, "Be kindly aiFec- 
tioned one toward another." Let each one remember that 
immutable word, " God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth." (Acts xvii. 
26.) My dear children, the Man-stealer and the Man-seller 
are surely abhorrent of God. 

Beavers are sometimes found living in loneliness : these have 
always a black mark on their back. Captain Cartwright sup- 
poses tiiat these recluses or hermits, as they are called, are not 
a separate breed; but that having. lost tiieir mate they are gone 
into solitude. If this be the case, what an example of deep 
affection I 

The various contrivances for building that the form of the 
beaver enables it to use, are well calculated to fill us with 
admiration. If yon passed by their houses and dams, and were 
unacquainted with their natural history, though you might not 
conjecture for what purpose these singular cities were built, yet 
yon would say, ** carpenters have been here with their hatchets 
and saws, and mwons with their mortar and trowels ;" — and so 
they have ; for this ingenious little architect has used most 
diligently his teeth as an axe and saw, and with his paws he 
23 
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haa made ap the mortar, — hia tail baa been botb bis bod to 
cany it and his trowel to spread and smooth it. 

Hit Mink Sat. — This animal is abont the size of a email 
rabbit, and ia found from the high north of Hudson's Bay to 
the south of Carolina. In the general form of their bod;^, as 
well aa in their habits, thej bear a strong resemblance to the 
beaver. Thej also build houses ; the; do not la; up for the 
winter, but have subterranean lanes to go in quest of food. 
This animal is remarkable for a strong musky smell, from 
whence it derives its name. The flesh is sometimes eat«n, and 
the far is nsed for hats. 

The Brown Sal is a well-known animal in England, and 
came to us from Nor- 
way; and though it 
has in many places 
destroyed the native 
race of black rats, yet 
he ia no acceptable 
substitnte for it, being 
more fierce and vora- 

TBC IB01TK BAT. .,_,, , , 

cions. When unmolest- 
ed tbis family so rapidly increases, that in two years a pwr might 
be multiplied to two millions. But this increase is prevented 
both by foreign enemies and continual domestic broils. A 
large rat is as much dreaded by small ones as any beaat of prey : 
tbns is this prolific race kept within bounds. 

7Ke Common .Afoufeistoo well known, both as to appearance 
and habits, to need any remark. 

The Field Monte. — This timid little animal livea in our 
meadows, and like the mole, prepares regular paths along which 
it travels. 

7K« Hamtler Sat. — This aingnlar voracious creature is found 
in overwhelming numbers in some parts of Germany. It is 
about the size of the large Norway rat. On each side it baa 
three large oval wbit« spots. It has, like the pelican, pouches 
to'put by food for a time. This animal ia as quarrelsome aa 
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onr common rat ; &iid its time is chiefly speDt in eating and 
figbting. It Beema to have little natural affection : if its bur- 
row is attacked, it will make off; and, deaf to the cries of its 
young, it leaves them to the spoiler, and shots np the way of 
escape. If this should meet the eye of a crael parent, who has 



forsaken his own offspring, it may be the Lord will give snch 
an one to mark the wretchedness of imitating a being so low in 
creation as the hamster. 

The Alpine Marmot, as its name implies, ia foand in the 
Alps. It ia also found in the Pyrenees. It delights in the 
anmmit of the monnt^s. In size, it is about eighteen inches 
long } and in some thinga it is considered to resemble the bear 
as well as the rat. Its Sesh is very good for food ; and its 
skin is valned for its far. The marmot never attacks others ; 
bat will defend himself most vigoronsly if attacked. 

2%e Squirrel. — This family is familiar to all. Light, nimble, 
and sprightly, one is delighted to meet them in the woods. 
Tbey eat erect, holding their food in their front paws. The 
coDUDon squirrel is an elegant little animal, and caressed by 
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every one ; it is easily tamed. In spring, it is frequently to be 
seen, fall of life, and seems hardly to know how to contain its 
jdy ; but when summer comes, it rarely shows itself. The nest 
of the sqnirrel, which is constructed in a fork or hollow of a 
tree, manifests great ingenuity. Like most other animals of 
this family, they in the winter become torpid. 

Hie Grey Squirrel is a larger species ; and the fur is valuable. 
They are very fickle about their residence — one year there may 
be tens and hundreds of thousands, and even more than that, in 
the woods of a particular district, and the next year, not one. 
In their annual migrations they frequently cross wide streams, 
and vast numbers being drowned, the Laplander, on whose shore 
they are washed, has a rich prize in their skins. These animals 
also abound in the Western States, and where maize grows, of 
which they are immoderately fond ; colonies of them will destroy 
whole plantations. A price is therefore often put on their 
heads ; and in some years nearly a million have been taken. , 

Beside the grey, the red or fox squirrel, and the black, are 
numerous in many districts. They are all provident, and in 
the fall lay by ample stere of nuts and acorns for their winter 
supply. They are rarely tamed as pets, but have such propen- 
sities for mischief that they can only be kept in a cage or box. 

The American Flying Squirrel is a native of most of our 
woods. It has a broad membrane extending nearly round the 
whole body. On the fore-legs it adheres as far as the toes ; 
and on the hind-leg it extends to the ankles. 

This beautiful species seldom visit the ground; but live 
chiefly in the trees; and by means of their wings they are 
enabled to leap ten or twelve yards. Like the flying fish, they 
do not flap their wings ; but extend them to the utmost, and the 
air underneath keeps them up. They cannot skim upwards, 
but generally light on a tree lower than that from which they 
spring. They are easily tamed ; and love to cretep into their 
owner's dress for warmth. 

The Common Dormouse is a pretty little animal, a little larger 
than the common mouse, but more plump and rounded ; its full 
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black ey«i and somewhat bushy tail, as well as its beantifdl 
brown coat, diBtingaiBh it. 

They are common in some parts of England. Their nests 
are built in brambles, and sncli-like places. They are easily 
tamed, and bear confinement with cheerfolness, feeding without 
fear on nnte. They do not crack the nnts, bnt gnaw a neat 
round hole and scoop oat the kernel. 

The Jerboa is a little animal foand in the eastern parts of 
Siberia, in Barbary, Syria, and some parts of Tartary, which 
resembles Mk kangaroo on a diminntive scale. They nse their 
long hind-legs in leaping like that animal ; and seldom go on 
all-fours. It is abont eight inches long, and the tail ten inches. 
There is one fact connected with this animal which shows won- 
derful sagacity. They have snbterranean abodes, with one 
entrance; bnt then they work np another road nearly to the 
surface, and when pursued in their retreat, they make for thei; 
safe^-ralre, burst through the thin surface-coTering, and so 
escape. The Arabs are Tery fond of them as food. 
S3* 
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Th* Common Hare is well known in all the kingdoms of 
Elarope ; indeed, in all the northern parts of the world. " It 
has no weapons of defence, and therefore it has been endowed 
to a high degree with the 
sentiment of fear. Dogs 
and foxes pnrsne the ani- 
mal by instinct ; wild cats, 
i weasels, and birds of pre; 
I deTOnr it; and man, far 
i more poweifol than all its 
other enemies, makes nse 
of erery arti&ce to seize 
upon an animal which cod- 
THE ooKHON BARB. stitutes onc of the chief 

delicacies of his table; and 
even the poor defenceless animal is made an object of amuse- 
ment in the chase. Bnt wretchedly indeed is man's reason and 
intellect perverted when exercised in so cmel, so nnmanly a 
pnrsait." In India, the hare is also hunted for sport, not only 
with dogs, but with hawks; bnt in India, beloved children, 
they do not profess to be ander the authority of that blessed 
word which declares that the children of 0od are to be merciftal 
as their Father in heaven is mercifol. (Lake vi. 36.) 

7»e AaiSt't.— This well- 
known animal is found in most 
parts of the world. It abounds 
with ns; and they are so pro- 
lific, that if they had no ene- 
mies, a single pair, in fonr 
yeturs, would produce, it is said, 
a million. The mother tt^es 
an especial care of her yonng, 
iHK BinfliT. ^^j nurses them with great 

Bsildaity nntll they are able to help themselves. They are very 
destructive to oar limit trees in the country, and the farmer often 
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hu to wnq> hi* tnea with itnir some two f«et from tlie gnnmd, 
in order to keep them from gnawiBg off the bvk. 

The for of the rabbit ii niefal for hate, and the fleah ia deli- 
cBt« for (bod. 

TJu Oonejf, or /TynKC.— Thia little animal aboanda ia .the 
Holj Land aod Ar^ti*. Ita front pava are rerj weak, so that 
it ia unable to borrow at the rabbit, but mokea ita home in the 
rocka. (Pa. dr. 18.) Bolomoo, when apeaklog of the conej, 
•aji, "Tlief are little npon earth, but exceeding wiae: (ttie 
margin reada ' wiae made wise :*) thef an a feeble folk, jet make 
thej their honaea on the rocka," (Frov. xix. 24.) There ia 
great instmction to na In this scriptare : — Ttie man that is wiae 
BuiLDa HiB BOOSE opov A BOCE. (Matt vi. 24-28.) 

Fifth Obdek. The order which incladea the Camel, the 
Llama, the Moak, the Stag, the Elk, the Camelopard, the An- 
telope, the Ooat, the Sheep, and the Ox, Ac., baa this charao 
teriitic, that the animals have catting or front teeth in tbdr 
under Jaw, bnt none in their npper. They also chew the end, 
and almost all have horns. 

The iftuk.—Thia ani- 
mal, which iohabita the 
kingdom of Thibet, Ton- 
qnin and Bontan, delights 
InmoontoiDs. Itisatimid 
animal, and fleea from man. 
The medicinal drag, which 
gives the name to this ani- 
mal, is fonnd in a Httle 
bag In the belly of the 
male, about the size of a 
hen's egg. 

The Brazilian, Indian, and Qninea Musics ore all of this ge- 
nus ; the latter ia not more than ten hichea long. 

2^ Oamdopard, or Ciroj?!!.— This beautiful and stately 
animal Ium putlallj the form of the cMnel and the skin of the 
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leopard; and thus ita name. It is occasionally taken to other 
GOnotriea. We have seen several beautiful living epecimena in 
the Zoological Gardens in London. Its height varies ; but it 
has been Been eighteen feet and more. It is found in the seqaes- 
tered parts of Africa. It feeds entirely on herbs. Beddes its 
long neck, which enables it to reach very high, It has a very 
long tongue, vrith vhich it lays hold of branches above ita 
reach. 

The Camel. — There are two varieties of this most asefnl ani- 
mal, both of which are invaluable to the Arab in his parched 
deserts, and to the inhabitants of other tropical conntries. The 



one is called the camel, and has two hnnches on his tuclc; the 
other, the dromedary, which has only one. The latter is by far 
the most numerous ; the former is scarce, except in Turkey and 
the Levant. The camel has a large head„short ears, and a long 
bending neck. Its height, to the top of the hnnches, is about 
six feet and a half. It has a long tail, and small hoofs.; flat 
feet, divided above, and not beneath ; on the legs are six callo- 
sities or homy pads to defend from injury vhen the anim^ Ilea 
down ; taii besides the four stomachs, which all mminating ani- 
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nwla hftTe, it hu s fifth itorehotue, which ii its rturtmr tot 
water. 

In ererj waj the camel ii I>eneflcial to man ; and if 700 look 
or«r the wbole family of the animal kingdom, not one conld 
rapplf iU place ; it is fonnd too in the rerj ipot where it ii 
needed. Bj means of this docile creature, tiie trade of Turkey, 
Perria, and Arabia, is principally carried on. Bnt erery part 
of it is osefnl : its milk, flesh, hair, kc., are all tomed to sd- 
Tanta(;e. 

Tht Jh-omtdarj/ is teldom a* large as the camel, or as strong ; 
bnt it b mnch more fleet, and its nnmben amply make np the 
deficiency. 

nt Llama is the camel of the New World ; bnt, like all 
the other animals, It is mnch lew In size than that of the Old. 
It is fonnd, bowerer, 
only in tiie mountains 
extending from New 
Sp^n to the StralU 
ofHagellao. In Pern 
itaboondi. This rain- 
able animal Is not 
above four Eeet high ; 
its colour varies. Its 
precLrion of tread, in 
aacending and de- 
scending dangerous J 
precipice* with 100 

Ibi. weight on ite «.».*»*. 

back, is marrellons. 

Its life ^pcan United to about twelve years. It is said to be 
of a very tnelancholy dispoeition, and instances an recorded of 
it« having died of grief when struck bj its master. 

Tht Oommm AfUtlcp* is a native of Barbary, and is mnch 
like onr fallow-deer; its pecnllsrity Is, that Its boms are spi- 
rally twisted, and encircled almost to the top with prominent 
rings. The females are destitute of horot. 
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There are very nnmerona rarieties of the antelope, bat their 
habits and appeu^mce are very Bimilar. 

The Stag, or Red 
Detf. — This animal, 
as well as the fallow- 
deer, was once com- 
mon in Eoglaad ; and 
though mach alike, 
the varieties never 
associate with each 
other. The sta^ is 
common to almost all 
the northern parts of 
Europe. 

Like the rest of this 

familj, the deer sheds 

its horns annualljr; 

thns we get that vain- 

able volatile spirit, 

called hartshorn, 

which is procured 

from the shavings of 

THi 8Tiu. '•'8 '"'"■ The flesh 

ofthe stag is esteemed 

above that of the fallow-deer. Thej are very bold in case of 

danger. There was an instance once of a tiger craelly let into 

the same enclosure with a stag, but the latter made so stoat a 

resistance that the tiger fled. 

Th% Iblhw-Deer is frequently domesticated, and is kept In 
the parks of the wealthy. Their yonng are called fawns ; and 
the spots on their skins give them a beaatifal appearance. The 
flesh of the deer is called venison, and is moch prized. Since 
the completion of onr continuous chains of railroads, it is a 
common thing to see deers offered in the markets of our eastern 
cities which hare been killed on oar western prairies, a thoa- 
■and miles distant. Thousands of prairie chickens and qaaib 
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are also carried every winter from these extenaiye re^ons to onr 
large cities. 

7^e Soebuci is a most beantifnl little animal, the smallest 
of this family linown, and is now extinct except in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It is about three feet long, and two feet 
high. They have this pecnliarity: that they never herd to- 
gether, except in domestic relations. The roebuck is al- 
ways faithful to its mate ; and the family live with them nntil 
they are old enough to go out into life, and provide for them- 
selves. 

7%e Moote-Deer, or Elk. — The elk is the largest of the deer 
family. It inhabits only the most northerly conntries : although 
provided with truly formidable horns, and able to kick with 
rapidity and violence, the elk is ordinarily a qniet animal, and 
BO timorous that it is a 
most difficnlt matter for ^ 
the hunters to approach , 
him. In hot weather, how- " 
ever, the poor animals are 
so pestered with torment- 
ing swums of mosquitoes, 
that its general cantion is 
abated. In the winter, its 
steps are tracked over the 
snow, and the Indians ^ 

hunt it with assiduity. ,„ koow-dibb. 

Once a chase was kept np 

by three bnnters for six successive days. On the fourth day 
one of them struned his ancle, and the others were tired out ; 
but one of them, after a good rest, again set out, and in two 
more days came up with the elk and killed it 

Its flesh is admirable food, and its skin makes soft, dnrt^le 
leather. 

The Rein-Deer. — In the deserts of Arabia we found the 
camel just adapted for its place ; but how entirely would it 
foil to fill the place of the rein-deer I The rein-deer cannot be 
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too Uf^J prized : take it from tlie liaplander, and his Iobb 

would indeed be 

dreadliiL It BDp- 

} plies to him the 

I place of the horse, 

cow, and sheep; 

for it draws his 

taedge, aflfords 

him milk, gives 

him clothisg, and 

I even tiie Tcry ten- 

; dona answer when 

whole for bow- 

sbringe, and when 

split for threads. 

TBB MiJT-DiEE, ^ Laplander's 

riches consist, not in how many thoasuid poands he has, bnt 

in how many rein-deer he has in his fold. 

In the inclement regions of the North — 

"Tbe reln-dMrform tbelrrtohes: then their tonta. 
Their lobea, their bedi, kud all their hemel; WBalUi, 
Supply — their nholeaoma fm sod nhaarfnl onpi : 
Ob»qniaai to tb^ csll, the doeile tribe 
Yield to the aled tlieir neoka, uid whlri Ifaem iwUl 
O'er hiJl and dale." 

Z^ Goat.—'VbiB family is well known, and is a valoable 
animal to na, especially on board ship, where it sopplies, at 
least to a few, milk for a long voyage. The goat is found in 
moat parts of the world. In several parts of the world goats 
are an invaluable boon to the poor. All parts of this animal 
are of use. The kids are very playfal. This was one of the 
animals used, by Qod's appointment, in sacrifiee. Though 
goats are now met with in America, there were none found 
here on its discovery. 

7^ Ihex is a bold animal of the goat genus, fotud on the 
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Alps and PyreDees: he has large knotted horns, Bometimes 
three feet in length. If the incaatiooB hunter follotr him to 
narrow places, be vill tnm round, and endeavour to throw him 
off the precipice; and if he fails, he will throw himself dofm 
an amaung height, and, falling on his horns, will escape nnhart. 
How wonderful this proTision — how full of mercy I 

The Goat of An- 
gora. — This animal 
seems conBned to 
the limited space of 
a few hundred miles, 
about Angora and 
Congar, in Asiatic 
Turkey. It is fa- 
mous for its beauti- 
ful hair. The goat- 
herds are extremely 
careful of them, wash- 
in g and combing 

their hMr frequently. to* amooba ooat. 

This production is 
unriTalled, and of it are made our most beautiful fabrics, &c. 

Hie Movffion. — Some nataralists have sappoaed that this is 
the original stock from 
whence all our present 
race of sbeep have 
spmng; bnt there is 
one great difficulty to 
this, as the covenng 
of the moufBon is hair, 
and that of sheep wool. 
The horns of this animal 
are of amazing length. 
It is a native of Greece, 
Sardinia, Corsica, and 
some parts of Tartary. 
21 
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7%« Common Sketp.—T\aa aninial, in Via present state, is 
entirely domecrti- 
cated with ds, uid 
is of tbe utmost 
beDefit, not only 
to DS, bnt to all 
tbe northern na- 
I tioDS ; for tfaongh 
cotton is admira- 
bly adapted for the 
wanner regions of 
tbe loatb, yet, 
wann as it is com- 
pared with linen, 
TBI COMMON iBinr. it is a poor sub- 

stitate for the generona heat preserved by wool. A few years 
since, an estimate was made of all tbe flocks of sbeep in several 
of the European kingdoms, and the number reached one hun- 
dred and forty million head. 

The sheep is associated with tbe earliest history of the world ; 
and the first immediate sacrifice we read of was a lamb, — 
"Jbel offered of the Jintling$ of hit flock." Abel, of coarse, 
did this by direct revelation from God — he did it in faith : 
and as Jesus the Lord was the Lamb slain before the founda- 
tion of the world, Abel, doubtless, saw his day afar off, as 
Abraham did, and rejoiced, and was glad. But I will enlarge 
on this in my next letter. 

Tbe sheep is an animal capable of the greatest affection. 
There is a fact of great interest, mentioned by Hogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, in support of this: he says, "Tbe harder the 
times, tbe greater tbe kindness of the ewe to her yoang :" and 
he adds, " Once I herded for two years in a wild and bare farm, 
called 'Willinslee,' on the border of Mid-Lotbian ; and of all 
tiie sbeep I ever saw, these were the kindest and most affec- 
tionate to their young. We had one very bad winter, so that 
our sheep grew lean in the spring, and disease came in among 
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tbem, and carried off manf ; — often bare I Bcen theae victims, 
when fallen down to rise no more, and even when nnable to 
lift tbeir heads from the gronnd, holding np the leg to invito 
their starring Iambs to Uie miserable pittimce that the udder 
conld Btill supply." 

Now mppoae, my dear childiea, 70a take a pen, and ena- 
merate the varions qnalitiea of the sheep ; and begin with the 
wool. After yon have ennmerated the articles made of wool, 
think of the thousands and tens of thoneands of hands em- 
ployed in ite manufacture, from the costly cashmere of the 
palace to the coarse worsted of the cottage, or from the ddieate 
German wool, softer than silk, to the rongh horse-clotli, harsh 
and impervions to wet. Bat pleasing as the flocks are, we 
mast pass on, and consider the next animal of sack great 
domestic comfort and blesshig to na. 

Tlu Ox or Cow. — ^Perhaps of all the qnadniped family, or, 
indeed, of all things liv- 
ing, the ?ow is the most 
nsefbl to man: though 
even this expression mnst 
be guarded ; for the cow 
would make a poor sub- 
Btitnte for the rein-deer 
dr camel where they are 
found ; indeed, it would ^^^ ^o^ 

not exist in either of the 

two countries where they abound ; but to ns the cow is an im- 
mense blessing — of untold value. This animal is found in moat 
of the quarters of the globe ; and in countries wher^ the pag- 
tnrea abound, its size is proportionately great. 

As the sheep seems to have been domesticated from the very 
enlieat times, so do cattle. Jabal, one of the descendants of 
Cain, was a keeper of cattle ; so, after the flood, we find them 
continually alluded to. With the sheep and goat, they were 
the only creatures offered in sacrifice, excepting the turtle-dovo 
and pigeon. 
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The COW exhibits for a li jtle while the most tender affection 
to her yonng; and mourns its loss most bitterly; bat after a 
little seems to forget it, and yields her milk abundantly for 
man's benefit. I snbjoin a little calculation that I know will 
interest you, showing the enormous quantity of food they take, 
and which, by that wonderful mutation of nature, goes largely 
to give us such stores of milk: ''A cow consumes about one 
hundred pounds of green food in one day. This is eighteen 
thousand fi?e hundred pounds for the whole summer. In winter, 
she consumes forty-five pounds of rootis per day : or, for the 
remaining days of the year, eight thousand one hundred pounds : 
and in return for this, if well fed, she yields two thousand 
quarts of milk." — Alien. 

Haye you not frequently seen the ox ploughing ? How pa- 
tiently he goes about it I Sometimes you see cruel men strike 
them over the horns ; but this is as unwise as it is barbarous. 
One well versed in rural life strongly recommends that all 
violence and rough language should be avoided. "If the ox 
be ever so stubborn," he says, " there should be no blows, no 
loud speaking, no scolding; but stop — pat him, pat his com- 
panion, speak gently, and he will soon move on." How true 
this is ; and not only with animals, but with man. My dear 
children, you may one day have others under you : learn thus, 
THEN, the way to get, and the way to keep authority is, "to da 
to others as ye would they should do to you ;" let there be 
nothing overbearing, nothing angry, no threatening ; and you 
will get an obedience of love, and not of fear. 

The Bison, — This formidable animal is of the Ox family. 
Its chief peculiarity is the lump between its shoulders : it also 
has a long, shaggy mane, and a beard, and a very fierce and 
fiery eye. It is found in most of the warm latitudes. This 
animal, though furious by nature, is capable of being tamed 
and domesticated, and then it is said to be even milder than 
the cow itself. The Hottentots train it to war, or at least 
used to do so, and under their management it became a most 
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fonnidftble raimal to their enemies, for it would dash into the 
midst of the oppoaing rankg, fearlesB of danger. 

7%« Amtriean £iion. — TbU animal Taries little from tbe 
former : the skin is covered with a dark wool, which is mnch 



esteemed. Its marked pecnliarity is,' the long b^, springing 
between tbe horns, hanging orer the eyes, which gives it a rei? 
formidable appearance. 

The Buffalo and the ox are very mnch alike, yet they hare 
a rooted aTeraion to each other, and are evidently different 
species. It is fonnd in Europe, and said to bare been intro- 
duced into Italy in the year 600, They also abound in Ame- 
rica. Mr. Gatlln, in his animating and affectiog picture of 
the North American Indluu, gives a striking description of 
this family : — " The great variety of nses to which the Indians 
convert t^e body, and other parts of the bnlTalo, is abnost 
incredible to the person who has not actually dwelt amongst 
these people, and closely stndied their modes and customs. 
Every part of their flesh is converted into food, in one shape or 
another ; and on this they entirely subsist. Th€ robei of the 
24* 
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animal are worn by the Indians instead of blankets ; their shins 
when tanned, are used as coTerings for their houses, and foi 
their beds ; undressed, they are used for constructing canoes ; 
for saddles, bridles, varrets, lassos, and thongs; the horns are 
shaped into ladles and spoons ; the brains are used for dressing 
the skins, and the hones for saddle-trees, war-clabs, and scrapers 
for graining their robes; others are taken for their marrow, 
their sinews are nsed for strings, and backs for their bows, and 
for thread to string their beads, and sew their dresses ; the feet, 
when boiled, make glae, by which they fasten the heads of their 
arrows, &c. ; and the hair from the head and shoulders is twisted 
and made into halters ; and the tail itself is used for a fly- 
brush." — Catlings Letters on the North Am, Indians, vol. i. p. 262. 

The Sixth Order comprises the Horse, the Ass, the Zebra, 
the Wild Boar, the domestic Hog, and the Hippopotamus. 

The Horse, — Of all the quadruped family, the horse may be 
reckoned to reach the highest point of symmetry and propor- 
tion ; and, when kindly treated, may be brought to the greatest 
state of docility. The value of this animal was very early 
known. We find them in the armies of Pharaoh, when he 
pursued the children of Israel, and in many other parts of 
Scripture they are continually alluded to ; but of all the parts 
of the world where they are in perfection, Arabia is pre-eminent, 
so that the word Arabian and beautiful horse are almost syno- 
nymous. How grievous to see this noble animal treated some- 
times so barbarously I I do not know what would be done in 
Arabia to some of our countrymen, if the natives saw them ill-treat 
their horses as they do. There, the horse is made almost one 
of the family. You remember that anecdote in your book of 
British Quadrupeds : — "In the time of Louis XIV., King of 
France, the French Consul, in one part of Arabia, offered to 
purchase a very beautiful mare of a poor Arab. He was almost 
naked, and his wife and children starving; and after a great 
deal of trouble, he consented to the purchase for a sum that 
would have made him independent for life. He brought the 
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maie to tiie dwelling of the CodbuI, dismounted, and stood 
leaning npon her. The gold, her pnrchaEe, was pat before 
' him ; he first looked at it, then at the faToorite ; — he sighed 
and wept : — ' To whom,' said he, ' am I goin^ to yield thee Dp f 
To Enropeans, who will tie thee close; who will beat thee; 
who will render thee miserable ; retnm with me, my beauty, my 
jewel, and rejoice the hearts of my children.' Saying this, he 
sprang on her back, and was ont of sight in a moment." 

"Away ! the feTered dream ie o'er : 
I could not live a d«j, and knoir that we Bhonld meet no more 1 
Thej tempUd ms, my beantiful I — for hanger's power is strong — 
They tempted me, my beautirul ! — bat I hare laved toe lang. 

Who laii that I had given thee op ? who said that thou waat sold ? 
'Tis false — 'til false, my Arabiteedl I fling them back their gold I 
Thiu, thui, I leap apon thy back, and eeooi the distant plains; 
Away ! who ovortakeB ns now shall have thee for his pains !" 

I have before remarked, that the horse, if treated kindly, will 
do anything : abundant facts confirm this statement. I will 
only mention one : — Sharon Turner, in his book on Creation, 
in one of his valnable notes, says, " An experienced cavalry 
officer once told me, that he did not feax the most viciona 
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horse, and wonld soon care it. I asked hiia his means. His 
DDBwer was, always b; mild and gentle treatment, and forbear' 
ing patience. If yon whip them, he said, joa make them bad- 
tempered, and contJQnally vicioas ; bnt steady kindneES, 
occasional bnmoaring as far as tfas safe, with a hard mo now 
and then, to let their spirit exbanst Itself, constituted always 
the most snccessfal system." 

Bat not only is the horse cmelly treated in life, but after it 
has rendered man his best services, the history of its closing 
days wonld record scenes of the most astonishing barbarity. 
Mercifnlly, some benevolent minds have taken np the sabject, 

"and have LUTED np their voice 70K THE DUIIB^" HoW tTOe 

is that word, "The righteous man [a mercifdl to his beast I" 
I%e Att, — This nsefiil animal, thoagh much like the horse, is 



very different in its habits. It is known in most parts of the 
world ; and, if possible, is worse treated than the horse. Bot 
still it is a great friend to man ; and the milk from the dam is 
considered mnch lighter and more digestible than that of the 
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COW. In tUe countries where the wild aas is in ita perfect 
freedom, yon would hardly know it aa the same animal with 
its present degraded-looking descendant. There it is the fleetest 
of the fleet; and I think Xenophon remnrks, in Ms account of 
Cyrns'a expedition, that sncb was ita awiftneas and strength, 
that they conld only catch it by having relays of horsea. In 
thoae conntriea its flesh ia esteemed aa a rarity. Thongh 
accosed of stnpidity, observation leads to a very different con- 
clusion, i. e., that it ponders mnch and acts wisely. Indeed, 
facta are abnndant in proof of this. In Eastern countries, to 
ride on white asses was a mark of high distinction. 

7Ke Sippopotamut is a vast, unwieldy-looking animal, bat 
of inoffensive habite. It reaembles a rhinoceioa somewhat, 



bnt ita skin is like an elephant's. Its enonnona head and 
month give it a atriking appearance. Ita home ia in the still 
waters of the aedgy Nile, and other rivers of Africa. B.ice, 
com, and anch anpplies, constitute its food, and daring the 
night the fields near its haunts are exposed to its devastating 
depredations. By means of a beautifnl contrivance, these 
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animals can remain for Eomo little time below the water and 
feed on the snbaqaeons herbage. Thej are formidable 
animals when attacked, and often torn npon their pursuers and 
demolish the frail boats which contain them. Their teeth are 
valoable for the making of fUse teeth for those who have bad 
ttie misfortune to lose their own. 

I%e Bog. — Animals of this genas seem to unite in them- 
BelTCH tome of the characteristic! of several other queidrupeds; 
they resemble the horse, in the number of their t«eth ; the cow, 
in their cloven hoofs and the position of their intestines ; and 
the eimo-footed tribes, in their appetite for flesh, and their 
numerooa young. 

The Ze&ra.— This beaulifnl aninml is rather smaller than the 
horae, but, if possible, more beautiful, 
and is as swift as the- stag. It In- 
habits the Cape of Qood Hope, and 
most of the southern parts of Africa. 
The stripes of the sebra are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, — in the male, 
they are brown and white, and in 
tJie female, black and white. This 
animal is most difBcnlt either to catch 
or retain ; though it is said that four 
of them were once yoked to the King of Portugal's carriage. 

7%« Wild Boar. — This animal may be considered the parent 
stock of our domestic swine: he is, however, smaller, but very 
undaunted. He is found in most parts of the world; and 
because he is courageous, man likes to hunt him. 

The Domestic Hog. — This ^mal is known in almost all 
parts of the world ; and is among the most prolific of all the 
qnadmped taxmlj. In Ireland, it is an invaluable boon to the 
peasantry ; though they very rarely taste those they rear ; having 
to sell them for their rent money. In our Western States 
incredible numbers are raised for horae and foreign consump- 
tion. Fork-packing is in some places an immense business. 
One house in Cincinnati is said to slaughter and pack teoia 
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■eTen bnndred to eight Imndred doily, in its bnsineBB aeaBOn. 
Although this animal is imiverBallj regarded aa being the per- 
sonification of filthiness, it is found that when kept in a pen with 
several apartments, it will keep one of them scrapnlonslf clean. 
In the Soutti Se& leluids this animal abonnds. 

7^ Cdtiibara, or Water Sog. — This animal is foond in 
South America. 
It looks like a 
hog ; bnt its 
snont is divided. 
It delights in the 
water, and has a 
kind of web foot, 
to enable it to 
Bwim. It feeds on 
fish, flesh, and . 
vegetables indis- 



thiog comes 

amiss to it. It is easUy tamed, uid tiien manifests attachment. 

7%« Peccary. — This, animal is alao an inhabitant of Sontb 
America. It is mach like a pig, hot of a light«r and more 
elegant form. 

7%e Btdij/rousia, or Indian Hog. — Thongh this singolar 
animal has been ranked 
with the hog genas, it 
baa bnt few similarities 
with it. Its general 
figore more resembles 
the 8t^, and its hair is 
more like woo! than 
bristles. It also has 
four enormons tasks 
growing oat of the jaws 
— the two uppermost 
of which rise like horns, 
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and bending b&ckwards, point to the animal's eyes ; these tusks 
give it an imposing appearance, and are veiy yalnablt^ being tlie 
best ivory. 

The babyroDssa is chiefly fonod in Borneo, and ^e neigh- 
bonring parts of Asia. It is a quiet animal, Sicept when 
attacked. 

TTlff Seats and Walnaet I mention here nnder a separate 
division, becanse of their strictly amphibious habits, and 
becaase there is some slight reason for supposing that they 
formed part of the fifth day's creation. 



Seals are animals of exceedingly carious form and habits. 
They possess the four limbs of qaadrupeds, but so arranged by 
the wisdom of God as to be hardly recognised. The fore-lega 
contain the same bones as our own hands, bnt are modified into 
swimming pawa, and the hind-legs are stretched oat close 
together, so as almost to look like a broad tail. 
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Their habits confine them mach to the sea, where tbef swim 
with admirable ease. Their far is of the densest description, 
and they are prorided with a thick layer of fat, both to render 
them buoyant, and to defend them fh)m the cold of the northern 
Bcas they inhabit. Their food is fish. 

To the Oreenlander the eeel is most valaable. Its skin is 
nsed as clothing, its oil supplies light, its flesh food. There are 
many Tarieties. 

7^ Walrut is still more remarkable in appearance than the 
seal, for its bnlk is much 
greater, and its body being 
more of the qnadmped 
form, seems strangely pro- 
Tided with legs. " Id wis- 
dom hast Thou made them 
all," ia however the record 
of the Spirit of Ood about 
the works of creation. 
When we meet with any 
new form, or new fact, our 

duty is to say, " I am sure ™" "*■'"''"• 

this ia perfectly what it shonld be; let me set myself to find out 
its adaptation 'to the wants of the anim^.'" 

The waJruB has two remarkable tusks hanging down from the 
upper jaw, which are supposed to aid it ia cliagiug to the icy 
rocks of its native shores. These tusks are admirable ivory. 
When ia company the walrus will sometimes attack the men of 
a ship's boat, if woaaded. The walrus feeds oa marine plants, 
and its tasks are of great nae in tearing up these ; it also eats 
various other matters. Its length is from eight to tea feet. 

We now descend lower in the scale of creation, and come to 
the creeping things that creep upon the earth ; and after these, 
to the insects, some of which emphatically, as the Ephemera, 
are the creatures of a summer's night, having their birth, 
maturity, and death, between the setting and risiag of the snn. 
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The former of these come under the Ord^ Amphibia, oi 
animals that inhabit both elements: for though this is not 
strictly the case with all, yet it is with the greater part 

This order of animals is distingaished from those which 
suckle their young by several particulars : — X. They have cold 
blood, though red; 2. They are oyiparous; 3. Their lungs 
chiefly consist of a pair of bladders, parted into small sub- 
divisions, among which are beautifully distributed their few 
pulmonary blood-vessels. 

Some of the Amphibia are furnished with formidable teeth ; 
some are without. Some are fierce and predaceous; others 
quite inoffensive. The bodies of all are cold to the touch : and 
this, with the squalid appearance of many, has produced in 
man a repugnance to the whole family, jfrom the crocodile to 
the little lizard, and yet many, very many, of this order are per- 
fectly harmless. And the serpent tribe, though it has some 
species venomous, yet they form not more than one-sixth of the 
whole family ; and when we consider how small a portion of the 
globe they occupy ; and for what a length of time, in cold 
countries, they are torpid, we have only to be thankful we know 
so little of them. 

The Amphibia are sub-divided into R€pHle$ and Serpenis, 
The reptUes have legs, and the serpents are destitute of feet^ 
but move by the assistance of scales, and their general powers 
of contortion. 

Reptiles. The Tortoise and Turtle TVt&e is a very singular I. 

family, with coverings of amazing strength. One of the larger 
species has been known to bear five men on his back, at the 
same time, without feeling it. Their body is protected by a 
singular bony covering, with a horny, scaly, or cartilaginous 
integument. The covering consists of two large plates, one 
above and the other below, joined at the edges. From these 
shells, the animal is not able to disengage itself; and they defend 
them sufficiently from almost every enemy but man. 

Those species that live on the land feed on succulent vege- 
tables ; and those that inhabit the ocean, on sea- weed. There 
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ue about thirty-eight Bpeciea of this tribe — four that live on the 
■ea, eighteen oil the &esh water, and the remtunder on the land. 

T%9 Oo^mon Tortoite. — This well-known little animal, which 
rarelj reaches more tlian nine inches in length, is found by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and 
In North Africa. Its 
legs are very short, feet 
broad, and coTered with 
scales, ag is the tail also. 
In antnmn it disappears 

for the wintCT, and is ,„ iobtowi. 

torpid nntil tiie spring. 

The longevity of this animal is snrpriging; some having lived 
upwards of one hundred years. 

The Turtle is a marine tortoise, living in the sea and coming 
on shore to lay its e^^ Its form and appearance are well 
known. The time of its coming on shore for the deposition of 
its eggs is the mo- 
ment of capture. The 
fishers wait for them 
at night, and as fast as 
they emerge from the 
water, torn them over 
on their backs, or 

strike them with clnbs ,^ icbtlb. 

to disable them. They 

are also sometimes taken with a harpoon in the water. Their 
principal nee is as a delicacy for the table. One of the species, 
the hawk't-lnU Iwik, famishes the beantifol snbstance called 
"tortoise-shell." 

All the seas of warm latitudes produce turtles of different 
kinds. They are common in the Mediterranean. 

The Frog tribe is well known in this country. 

The Common Frog is too well known to require any minute 
description. It is a humless, inofFensire creature, feeding on 
inseete. Who would Uiink that the great Creator should lavish, 
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80 to speak, apon & frog three sepa- 
rate modes of exdatfince I When it 
first escapes from the eg^ fonn, it is 
provided with external little branches 
of vessels, as breathing apparatus, 
which are aerified by simple swim- 
THE FBOQ. ming abont through the water; next 

it receives internal gills, like a fish ; 
and at last real lungs, somewhat like onr own, are developed 
for its use as a frog. 

All these changes may be easily watched, if a little of the 
spawn be pat into a glass vessel in the spring, and the water be 
kept changed, and some pond-weeds, or wat«r-cresses, be pnt 
into the wat«r for the tadpoles to feed on. 

The BvU-Frog is the giant of the tribe, and measures some- 
times twenty-eight inches. They abonnd in Tii^nia. They 
prey on yoaog fowl, when they can cateh them. The bnll-frog 
is eatable. 

The Tree-Frog is a native of America, France, and Germany. 
It resides in the summer, in the npper branches of trAs ; bnt 
in autumn descends to the mnddy banks of rivers, and becomes 
torpid until the spring^ Its croaking, when beard, is considered 
a sign of approaching storm. 

The Toad. — There is a great dread of this little animal, as 
if it were poisonous ; and if met it is often killed ; and yet it 
is aa harmless as the &0g. The circumstance of toads being 
found in stones, imbedded there, would be scarcely credible, if it 
were not substantiated on indubitable authority. To account for 
it seems impossible, though many very interesting reasons have 
been given. 

The Pipa. — This toad is fonnd in Surinam. It is much 
larger than oars. In the bringing np of its young, it is some- 
thing like the opossum. On the back of the female are certain 
cavities, like the cells of a bee-hive. When the female lays her 
eggs, the male gathers them together, abont seventy-five in 
number, and places them carefnlly in these hiding-places, which 
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then close oyer them: in aboat three months they are batched, 
and come ont, in miniatnre, jnat like the parent. 

The Livard Tribe. — Although the larger species of this 
fomily, as the crocodile and alligator, are predatory, yet by far 
the greater part are inoffentivt, thoogh their look, and cold 
feel, make them much dreaded. In this genas are fonnd some 
of the largest, as well as the smalleet, of the great qaadraped 
fomily. They «re called oviparous qnadrupeds. 

The OrocotUh. — This Toracious animal ia mnch dreaded by 
man, and yet he at- 
tacks it, and, as in Ja- 
Ta, catches it with hook | 
and line, or with a net. 
This animal abounds 
both in the Old and 
New World, but espe- 
cially in the rivers 
of Africa ; and strange 
to say, thongb it grows 
to the size of twenty-five feet, yet it lays egga not mnch larger 
than those of a swan. 

In shape, the crocodile is very mnch like a lizard. The 
armonr, or coat of mail, with which the npper part of the body 
is covered, m moA perfect, and a mnsket shot flies off it qnite 
harmless. The under covering is more pliable. The month is 
Itf ger than that of any otber animal, and is armed with fnght- 
fnl sharp t«eth. 

I remember Captain C. (filling me of a meeting he bod with 
a crocodile in the East Indies. He was going on shore in a 
boat : jnst as they got near the land, they observed one of these 
- monst«rs, on which one of tiie ofQcers incantionsly fired at it ; 
—the ball, however, bonnded off in an instant ; bnt the animal, 
enraged at the attack, made towards the boat; and jnst as it 
reached the shore, be lifted bis hnge tul ont of the water, and 
smashed it to pieces; and if my memory serves me, two of the 
men were killed, though the rest escaped. 
25* 
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This terrific animal liyes a good deal in the water, and floats 
on its surface like a dead tree, or else secretes himself in the 
reeds by the river's side ; and when the tiger, or boll, or even 
the lion itself, comes to drink, he sometimes springs on them, 
and dragging them under water, drowns them. He seldom 
pursues man or beast on shore, as they can generally escape his 
tremendous mouth, by running, and changing their course. 
The prolific character of this animal is at first sight frightful, 
laying, as it does, seyenty or eighty eggs : but then it has many 
enemies. The keen eyes of the vulture and ichneumon discover 
the nest, and destroy a whole brood in a few minutes; and 
then, again, at the moment the sun has hatched them, they take 
to the water, and a variety of fish make them their prey; Thus, 
by a gracious provision, this monster family is kept within 
bounds. When the Javanese fish for this animal, it is not a chain 
or a cable that they fix to their hook, but a long, large piece 
of loosely-twisted cotton. The voracious creature always swal- 
lows the bait ; and finding himself a prisoner, seeks to bite the 
line, but he cannot, it being entangled in his. teeth, and the 
natives, with spears, knowing his vulnerable parts, s#on dis- 
patch him. When taken by nets, he breaks the first or second; 
but by this time he is weakened, and is easily made captive. 
Thus man here also has dominion; and this monster of the 
rivers becomes his prey. 

The Common Guana, — This is a most useful animal in the 
way of food. The natives' of the Bahama Islands, feed entirely 
on it, and catch it with wonderful adroitness. This animal, 
like the whole of the family, is very fond of music. This the 
Indian knows; and when he sees his prey, he commences 
whistling. This charms the guana, who lets him approach and 
tickle him with a switch, with which the animal is so much de- 
lighted, that not until it is too late, he finds that, amid the 
sweetest sounds there is death. How forcible is that word in 
Prov. ix. 15, 11 1 

This animal is found in the East and West Indies. In length 
it Is about four or five feet. The tail is long and round: the 
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bock BOTTsted : the colonr green. It has a lai^ ponch und^ 
its chin, which in capable of great distenaion. Their eggs, which 
are abont the size of pigeooa', are considered better than those 
of a ben. 

Tht ^%ator.— This Is the crocodile »f the New World. The 
natires call it 
"Lagarto;" and 
some EngliBhmeo i 
pnt the article to . 
it, and it became 
"alagarto;"and 
thos the origin 
of the yiorAMli- 
gator. They are 
Uu than the cro- 
codile of the Old 
World. Their teeth are as white s« ivory ; and their flesh is 
very nntritions : so mnch so, that in some districts it is the na- 
tives' chief snbsietence. Sometimes, armed with a doable 
knife, the Indians will attack the alligator, in his own place of 
resort. 

The Salamander. — This singalar animaJ, for a long time, 
was supposed to be proof agunst fire, luid even to have the 
power to extingnish it The ancients called it " the daagbt«r of 
fire, with a body of ice." Thns, offices for insurance ^unst 
fire, aad fire engines too, have taken this little lizard as an em< 
blem. But naturalists have satisfactorily ascertained, that fire 
would act npon it as npon other animal sabatances; and also, 
that it is harmless and innozions. It is found in Q«rmany, Italy, 
and Fnuce. Its general length is abont half a foot; but it is 
sometimes much larger. It is easily distingaished by its short, 
cylindrical tail, and its deep black colonr, variegated with bright 
orange spots. It brings forth its yonng alive, the eggs being 
hatched within the parent animal. 

The CStamekon. — This peculiarly singular little creatnre is a 
native of India, Africa, and some of the warmer parts of Spaia 
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Mid Portugal. Ita dbimI lengtb U ten inches, and its tail the 
BBine length. 

This animal is 
perfectly innozi- 
ODS, and feeda al- 
most entirely npon 
insects, which its 
tongae ia wonder- 
fall^ formed to take 
being long, and far- 
nished witb a gla- 
tinons tip. This it 
darte ont in an instant, and the prey adheres to it. It lives 
generally in trees, for which its feet are wonderfally fitted, 
having five toes, united three and two ; bnt the chief singn- 
larity of the chameleon ia its power to change its colonr 
at will The canse of the change of coloor ?eema to depend 
on its blood, (which ia of a violet bine,) and the coats of tin 
vessels, which are yellow. Bat there is mach variety of opinion 
on this sabject. 

Thus, when the animal ia well fed and healthy, the colonr of 
the blood prevuls ; and when weak and sickly, the colonr of the 
akm. Another pecnliarity in the chameleon is, that it can look 
with one of ita eyes forward, and with the other backward. 
Ton remember the tale of the chameleon and the two travellers 
who were going to fight abont this little animd, one asserting 
that it was one colonr, and the other a difi'erent one. The 
moral of the tale is excellent — never to form an opinion without 
examining both sides : and then to offer it with modesty aaA 
hnmility. 

3T5e Jfimble Lixard. — Thia animal is common in onr woods. 
It ia abont six inches long, and the tail near twice that length. 
This is a most gentle and inoffensive little creatnre. It is fond 
of the sun, and delights in it in spring-time. It is torpid daring 
the winter. 

The Serpentt possess no legs, bnt this lack ia amply compen- 
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sated for by the mnscnlAr power they possess. There are very 
many species, but only a sixth of these are poisouooB. AH the 
species change their skins periodically ; and in cold aud tem- 
perate climates they are torpid daring the winter. The flesh 
of several of tliese snakes is eaten by the natives of many 
conntries. They bring forth their young by eggs ; aad some 
of them, like the salamander, hatch tlieir yoong before birth. 

7%e Jiaaletnaie. — There are not many species of this family ; 
bat all are famished with 
poisonous fangs. The 
bite, however, is in gen- 
eral fatal, especially if the 
animal is exasperated. 
They give notice of their 
approach, by the rattle on 
their tails, which rattle is 
composed of bollowmem- 
braneoos articnlations, 
that annually increase til) 
they reach to forty. 

This formidable serpent is fonnd in Korth and South 
America ; and is usaally about five or six feet in length. Its 
colour is yellowish brown, with transverse black lines. Both 
the jaws are fnmiBhed with small sharp teeth, and the upper 
one has four large incnrvated and pointed fangs : at the base of 
each is a round orifice, opening into a hollow, that appears 
again near the end of the teeth, in the form of a channel. 
These teeth may be raised or compressed at pleasure. This 
dreaded animal, however, happily for man, is slow in pursuit ; 
and then, agun, its rattle and fcetid smell give notice of its 
near approach ; Mid, moreover, if not attacked by man, it will 
seldom attack him. 

Some natnralists have denied tlie power of the rattlesnake to 
fascinate with its eye ; but the proofs of it are incontrovertible. 
Among other facts, yon remember our kind friend Mr.W., who 
related t^ following aceonnt to us of an incident which occurred 
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to himself, not many years since. He had gone out with the 
view of getting one of these animals as a enriositj. He soon 
came npon one that was fast asleep. He stood over its head, 
and was jnst in the act of plunging his sword-stick into it, when 
in a moment it opened its fiery eyes on him. No language, he 
said, could fully describe their power. He was transfixed to 
the spot; his body was covered with a profuse perspiration ; and 
he felt he would have given worlds to have been on the Falls of 
Niagara — ^to have fallen back from those eyes — ^when, in a 
moment, by God's mercy, the animal hearing a rustling near 
it, glided through the grass, and he saw it no more. At that 
time our friend was ignorant of the Lord ; but since then he 
has learnt who it was that protected him in the hour of danger. 

Rattlesnakes are viviparous. When their young apprehend 
danger, they run, like the little chickens, to their best protector ; 
and the method that Nature has provided for their safety is 
most singular ; for the mother opens her mouth and swallows 
them alive, and returns them again when the danger is 
over. Of this fact M. de Beauvois says he was an eye- 
witness. 

The Indians eat the rattlesnake as we do eels, and the oil 
made from its flesh is said to be of medicinal value. 

The Great Boa, — ^This enormous snake is sometimes from 
forty to fifty feet long; and its thickness then is that of a 
moderate-sized man. This race is destitute of venomous fangs : 
they never attack but by necessity, and then openly ; but the 
result is almost always fatal. Three species are found in Asia; 
the rest on the New Continent. The colour of the body is a 
yellowish grey, variegated with reddish brown, distributed along 
the back. It is a native of Africa^ India, and the Indian 
Islands. It generally lives in most retired places. 

The strength of this creature is almost beyond belief. When 
it sees its prey, it springs upon it ; and by its wonderful power 
it squeezes to a mummy even the body of a buffalo, breaking 
every bone in its skin. The following fact is related by a gen- 
tleman who lived sometime in South America ; and illustrates 
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the dread the Indiana have of tbe boa. One da; he sent a 
soldier with an Indian to get game. The Indian, bung tiled, 
sat down on vhat he 
tiionght the tnink of a 
tree- It was a boa; 
and the monster be- 
ginning to move, the 
poor fellow perceived 
his perilons sltaation, 
and dropped down 
throngh fear. The 
soldier, with great 
presence of mind, 
levelled his piece, and 

Iq a few moments the „a otxAt so^ 

snate was dead : but, 

alas I on going to the poor Indian, he fonnd that, overpowered 
with terror, he had &>llen a victim to his fright. The animal 
was thirty-six feet long. The skin was stuffed, and sent to the 
cabinet of the Prince of Orange. 

Bnt although the boa is so terri&c an enemy, yet he never 
attacks bat when impelled by hnnger, and then he so gorges 
himself, as to be incapable of moving, and a boy might kill him 
if he had courage to make the attempt. The bite of tiiis serpent 
is not venomous. The natives eat it, and nse its oil for varions 
purposes. One serpent has been known to yield five gallons 

T^e Chmmon Viper. — This 
poisonons little snake seldom 
exceeds two feet in length. It 
is not nnconunon vrith ns. It 
is chiefly distingnished fVom 
the common snake by its darker 
belly, and by the head being 

mnch thickw tluin the body. ,„ cohhoh tifib. 

If this snake u trodden npon, 
even by accident, It will be snre to bite; and the bite is poison- 
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ons. Its teeth, Ac, hj which the poison is conyejed, are 
similar to those of the rattlesnake. The most esteemed remedy 
for the viper's bite is salad-oil, rubbed continnallj over the 
wounded part. 

About two thousand years ago, the inhabitants of the British 
Isles were wont to dip their arrows and spears in the poison of 
the viper, as the barbarous natives of New Zealand do at this 
day. 

77ie Common Snake, — ^IJnder this class may be comprised 
several species, such as the garter and the chicken snake. 
These animals are perfectly harmless to man ; and are torpid 
during the winter. They come forth from their hiding-places 
when the sun begins to be fervent, and then cast their skins. 

They feed on frogs and insects of various kinds, and are par- 
ticularly fond of milk. 

The Hooded Snake. — This is one of the most poisonous of all 
the reptile family. It is between three and four feet long, and 
one inch thick. The head is small ; its hood, which is a loose skin 
that it can distend to a great size, reaches about four inches 
down the body: when it is going to spring, it puts up this hood 
and shows its fangs, and then darts on its prey with great 
force. . 

The hooded snake, when despoiled of its fangs, is exhibited 
in India, and will move its body as if with pleasure at the sound 
of the flageolet. 

The Black Snake, — ^This serpent is a native of North , 
America. It grows to a great length, but has no poisonous 
qualities. This animal will glide over the fac^ of the earth as 
fast as a horse can gallop ; and will also climb trees with great 
agility in quest of the tree frog. Its power of fascination is 
like that of the rattlesnake. It is esteemed much for its clever- 
ness in catching rats ; and also in attacking and destroying the 
rattlesnake, which it does by twisting itself round its body. 
Sometimes it is disposed to be very sociable, and it has been 
seen taking milk out of the same dish with children. 

This closes the account of the Amphibia^ and, I think, my 
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dear children, we have not found them so terrible a family as 
we thought; but in many cases have seen them supply man 
with food. And I may add what an old sailor told me eyen 
yesterday, — ^that the lizard, if it sees a man sleeping, and knows 
of any snake, or beast of prey at hand, never leaves the man 
until he has awoke him, by creeping over his feet or hands. 
And then the sailor added, — ihe man knows the «ign, and they 
both make off together. On this account, he said, '4t is too 
bad to kill a lizard.'' If this be correct, how merciful — ^how 
gracious this provision ! 

INSECTS.* 

As on the fifth day, after having contemplated the gigantic 
whale — the largest of living things — ^we were called through all 

* " No one circamstanoe connected with insects has, perhaps, arrested the 
attention of ordinary observers so much as what is termed their metamorphoses. 
The vertebrate animals retain through life, with some variations in size and 
colouring, very much the same form which they had at birth. Insects, on the^ 
contrary, pass through four states of existence, and these are in general dis- 
tinctly marked. They are first contained in eggs, which are deposited by 
their parents in suitable situ^ons, and with a degree of instinctive care which 
fiUs us with admiration ; they then become active and rapacious, and are well 
known by the names of grubs, maggots and caterpillars, according to the 
tribes to which they belong. To this condition, Linnaeus applied the term 
larva (which means a nuuh), as if the perfect insect were masked or concealed 
under the figure of the caterpillar. The ravages of which the forester and 
gardener complain, result most generally firom the voracity of insects in their 
larva state. They eat much, increase rapidly in siie, change their skins 
several times, and pass into another state, in which, in some tribes, all appear- 
ance of vitality is for a time suspended. The caterpillar of the butterfly or 
moth, when the period for this change arrives, seeks out a secure asylum for 
its period of helplessness, and suspends itself by a thread, envelopes itself in 
rilk, makes a covering of leaves, or entombs itself in the earth, according to 
the habits of the species ; some of them in tiliis state appear, on a miniature 
scale, like Egyptian mummies, or like an infant wrapped up in swaddling- 
clothes. From this peculiarity, the term pupa (a baby) has been given to 
tiiem; and ekrywaUt, a word of Cfreek origin, referring to the bright or golden 
oolonrs which some of them display, has also been applied. All insects do not, 
however, assume the quiescent state of those just mentioned. The young of 
the common gnat pass the early stages of their existence as inhahitante of tha 

26 
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the Stages of the n'Tunerous inhabitants of the deep to the 
coantless Animalcalse, some of which we were obliged even to 
get a microscope to look at; so now, on the sixth day, having 
gazed upon the lion and elephant, and all the wild beasts of the 
forest, and cattle of the field, we have come down to the 
innumerable tribe of insects, some of exquisite beauty, as the 
butterfly of South America; some of exceeding value^ as the 
bee, silk-worm, and the Spanish fly ; some the creatures of a 
day, as the ephemera; but all arranged after the most beautiful 
order ; their wings, eyes,, and general structure, all calculated to 
fill us with the utmost admiration. Indeed, in all creation, no- 
thing is more full of interest than theinsect tribe. 

" Each moss, 
Each alien, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Hik who fram'd 
This scale of beings ; holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap. 
That Nature's self would rue I" 

The class of animals called Insects, I will dwell upon a little 
more fully ; not because they are more beautiful, or more nume- 
rous, or more important, (we are little ^e, from our ignorance, 
to say which parts of God's works are most important,) but 
because insects are so obvious to every one's notice ; — ^they come 
into our houses, abound in our flowers, cross our path when 
we walk, hum by us and around us in every direction ; and seem 
to intrude themselves on our attention in so many ways, that to 
be quite ignorant of them would be almost a disgrace. 

You will understand them better if I speak of them arranged 

water, jerking about with great agility, or swimming with ease and swiftness. 
The crickets and cockroaches are as actiye and lively at this period of their 
liyes as at any other, and differ in api>earanoe from the perfect insect only in 
the absence of wings. 

''The caterpiUar is seen crawling on the earth, then apparently lifeless in 
its self-constructed sepulchre ; then,- flinging off the yestments of the tomb, 
and, with beauty of form and powers unknown before, entering on the enjoy- 
ment of ft new state of ezisteaoe."— PaMerton'« IntrodwtioH to Zoology, 
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in order ; so I will first give yon an outline of the most re- 
markable Orders. 

The First Order includes all insects with a shelly corering 
over the thin, transparent wings ; such as the cockchafer, the 
stag-beetle, the .weevils, &c. These are called Beetles, 

The Second Order comprehends all insects with long, straight, 
rigid wings ; such as grasshoppers, crickets, &c. 

The Third Order consists of insects whose wings are dis- 
tinguished by net-like nerves ; these are the dragon-flies, May- 
flies, &c. 

The Fourth Order contains insects with four membranous 
wings, of which the two pairs are unequal in size, and which 
are not nerved, like those of the last order. The wings of 
many insects of this order are hooked together by a beautiful 
little hook and eye. The bees, wasps, ants, &c., belong to this 
fourth order. 

The Fifth Order includes the numerous insects whose wings 
are covered with downy powder, or scales, as seen under the 
microscope. These are the butterflies, moths, &c. 

The Sixth Order includes all the two-winged insects, such as 
the common fly, the gnat, &c. 

The Seventh Order contains insects with wings half of a 
homy substance and half membranous ; such are the cuckoo-spit, 
the cicadfle, &c. 

The Eighth Order consists of insects, and some few other ani- 
mals, without wings. The centipedes, book-worms, lice, fleas, 
&c., belong to this order. 

The spiders, scorpions, mites, &c., cannot strictly be called 
insects, because they lack the distinct division into three parts, 
and the invariable number of six legs of insects. 

Obdeb the Fibst. — The Beede.^-^ThiB is a most numerous 
class. England alone, I have no doubt^ contains upwards of 
five thousand species. Some families of these feed on other 
insects, some on decayed animal and vegetable substances,*' 
some on living plants. Many are of formidable size, and many 
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«re exceedingly minnte. The varietj is extraordinary, whether 
we look at their form, food, or habits. 

I will just refer to a few whose history appears peculiarly 
interesting. The genus called Oicindda by naturalists, con- 
tains an insect that burrows, in its larva or grub state, in the 
earth, where it lies concealed with its head and fierce jaws at 
the mouth of the hole, ready to seize the unwary wanderer. 
The perfect insects are of brilliant colours, very voracious, and 
of exceedingly active habits. They are not uncommon on 
sunny paths near to heaths, but, owing to their agility, they are 
difficult to catch. 

The Bomhadier beetle is remarkable for possessing the means 
of making slight discharges of an irritating fluid, which be- 
comes vapour as soon as it is discharged into the air. The 
species of this genus are all small ; as many as twelve discharges 
have been noticed in one of these insects. If the beetle be kept 
alive in a box for a little while, it may be made to play off its 
artillery, by touching its back with some little instrument, such 
as a needle. They are found under stones. 

** The Aquatic beetles," says an English writer, '^are very nu- 
merous and interesting : with some of them you are all, I should 
think, acquainted. Is there one of you who has sat down to 
watch the busy population of the margin of a pond without 
noticing the little black whirling Wheel-beetles, now swimming 
in endless circles upon the surface, and anon diving into the 
safer depths of the pond or ditch, at the least alarm? These 
merry little fellows are wondrously cared for by their Maker. 
Swimming on the surface of the water, the eyes with which 
insects are ordinarily provided would only enable them to per- 
ceive danger from above them; but as there may arise peril 
from beneath, they are provided with an extra pair of eyes, 
two being above and two being below the water, as they swim. 
You have seen, too, I dare say, the great Diver-beetle of our 
ponds, with its two powerful oar-like legs, fringed with stiff 
hairs ; if you have not, when you next have the opportunity on a 
summer's day, do watch a little while the surface of a pond, and 
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yon will most likely soon be gratified with the sight of a large 
beetle rising slowly, tail uppermost^ with its oars stretched oat» 
until it reaches the sarface of the water, where it will rest. 
And if you notice attentiyely, yon will see that the tip of its 
tail appears to repel the water; — ^this is its mode of taking 
breath." 

Insects, like whales, haye to come to the sorface to breathe, 
or to obtain a globule of air to be consumed under the water, 
which is the same thing. The breathing tubes of insects open 
by several aperturea along the sides of their abdomen. 

In the Divers the homy wings fit so close as to exclude the 
water from coming between them and the abdomen, which 
would suffocate the insect; but at the end of the abdomen and 
wings there is a beautiful contriyance for keeping out the water 
while the beetle is under the surface, and for admitting air when 
it floats, as I hare described, to the top. These beetles, of 
which there is a great yariety, some being an inch and a half 
long, and others not larger than hempseed, are all yoracious 
insects, feeding on other beetles, tadpoles, worms, small fish, 
&c. They will Bye a long time in capiiyily, and some of them, 
the largest especially, wOl,* after a time, take a bit of beef from 
the hand. Their state previous to assumiog the beetle form is 
that of a formidable grub, with long legs, and horrible-looking 
jaws, which swims about^ the tyrant of the waters. 

The famous Mre-fiy is a beetle of the same kind as our own 
curious species, which, laid on their backs, spring by a muscu* 
lar contriyance into the air a few inches. The South American 
species emit a bright light. 

Southey beautifully describes the efifect produced on the first 
visitors to the shores of the New World by the appearance of 
these brilliant insects. 

''Sorrowing we beheld 
The night oome on; bnt soon did night display 
More wonden than it yeiled; innmneronB tribei 
From the wood-corer fwarmed, and dar]metf made 

S6« 
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Their beanties visible : one while they streamed 
A bright blae radi&nee upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day; 
Now motionless and dark, eluded search. 
Self-shrouded; and anon, starring the sky, 
Bose like a shower of Are/' 



The Glowworm next claims oar attention. The little glow- 
worm is jast as mach an object of admiration as the fire-fly. 
Its lamp may be somewhat less brilliant, its powers of locomo- 
tion more limited; bnt just as the wondrons phenomenon of the 
prodnction of light is as much shown by the taper as the lamp, 
so the humble little glowworm as abundantly proves the amaz- 
ing power and skill of God, as the glittering fire-fly or the 
blazing sun. And it has this important adrantage, of being 
within our reach to examine. 

The glowworm is the wingless female of a brown, softish 
beetle, about three-quarters of an inch long. It is something 
like a dark, flat caterpillar. The light, for which it is so re-" 
markable, is emitted from the under sarface of the hinder part 
of its body. The light appears to be destitute of any heat, and 
in this, of course, it differs entirely from sunlight or lamplight. 
Indeed, it is not at all understood by what means this luminosity 
is occasioned. '' Where is the way where light dwelleth V^ saith 
God to Job. This insect, during its grub state, feeds upon 
small slugs, and such like aliment, and is rather voracious; but 
as soon as it assumes its perfect form, it eats only the tender 
leaves of plants. 

The Death-watch^ because of the curious effect of its ticking 
noise oa ignorant people, requires a few words. It is a small 
beetle which lives on decaying wood, and has the habit of tap- 
ping with its head on the wood, to call to its fellows ; this 
sound, which is just like the tapping of the finger-nail on the 
table, has been supposed to be the ticking of Death's time- 
piece ; and the natural fear of death in those who do not know 
Jesus as a Saviour, has invested this little insect with terror and 
distress. Beloved children, remember there was one who said, 
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** I have a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better." What gave Paul that desire? He shall answer the 
question : — '' This is a faithful sajing, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to sare sinners, 
of whom I am chief. But for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first Jesus Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for 
a pattern to them which should hereafter belieye on Him to life 
everlasting." (1 Tim. i. 16, 16.) 

The Burping beetles are too curious to be passed oyer. They 
are rather long-shaped beetles of yellow and black colours, their 
bodies extending somewhat beyond their wing-cases. The most 
marked peculiarity in their manners consists in their habit of 
interring small animals, such as mice and moles, for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs in the decaying carcasses. To effect 
this operation, they remove the earth from beneath the dead 
body, which sinks into the hollow, and is afterwards covered 
with the loose soil of the excavation. 

In this way these little grave-diggers remove from the surface 
of the ground numberless tainted substances which, without 
their assistance, would be very o£fensive to us. 

The Cockchafer is a very common insect in this country, and 
a good illustration of this order. Examine the next you find, 
and notice its admirable beauty of structure and marking. 

The grubs of this insect live on the roots of grass, com, &c., 
just beneath the surface, and in the consumption of these do 
much serious mischief in some years when they are plentiful. 
They live three years as grubs, eating voraciously during the 
summer of each. The beetle, too, is a hungry feeder, and in 
some years the foliage of the tre^s suffers materially from their 
attacks. 

Earwige must also be noticed here. Their form and appear- 
ance are too well known to need description. Their habits are, 
however, but little understood by most persons. In many this 
ignorance arises from a foolish prejudice against all insects, and 
this one in particular, and in some from really not understand- 
ing how interesting are the facts recorded in the works of 
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nataralists. First, let me tell you that, unlike any other insect, 
so far as I am aware, the earwig watches over her eggs with 
care; and if theyhappen to be scattered, collects them together 
again ; and after the young are hatched the parent continues her 
solicitude for some time. The earwig lives upon vegetable 
matters, and our fruits and flowers suffer much from their 
depredations. The best way to catch them is to lay about old 
rags for them to creep into, or to place reeds, or calves' hoofe, 
or lobsters' claws for them to take refuge in. From these they 
may be shaken and destroyed with little trouble. 

These that I have described must suffice to give you an idea 
of the First Order. 

Order the Second consists of such insects as grasshoppers. 

The Locuit is just like a very large grasshopper. It is veij 
abundant in some years. In Africa they are abundant^ and in 
many parts of the East their ravages are not infrequent The 
reference to the awfully destructive visitation of a flight of these 
insects in the Scriptures is emphatic and solenm. 

In his Travels in South Africa^ Mr. BarK>w records, that in 
the southern districts which he visited, the surface of nearly 
two thousand square miles might be said to be covered bj them. 
The water of a wide river was scarcely visible, in consequence 
of the innumerable drowned locusts which floated on its surface. 
By-and-by this countless host was driven into the sea by a 
violent wind ; and their bodies being thrown back again on to 
the shore, formed a bank about three feet high, of many miles 
in length. An eye-witness of a locust army, says, " The column 
extended Jive miles, and the insects flew so close together that 
they darkened the light of the sun, as in an eclipse." 

''Onward they oftme, a dark oontmaons oload 
Of oonf^gated myriads numberless. 
The mshing of whose wings was as the sound 
Of a broad river headlong in its course 
Plunged from a mountain summit^ or the roar 
Of a wild ocean in the autumn storm. 
Shattering its billows on a shore of *rocks." 
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Most of the Arabs use the locust as an article of food. In 
preparing them the cook throws them into boiling salted water. 
After a few minntes* they are taken oat, their heads, legs, wings, 
&c., remoTed, and are then packed in bags for use. Others 
fry them in batter, and spread them on bread. Ton will at 
once recollect that John the Baptist subsisted on locusts and 
wild honej, when testifying to the Jews the immediate appear- 
ance of the blessed Lamb of Ood which taketh away the sin of 
the world. 

The lively, chirping Cricket is of this order, too. But I sap« 
pose I need hardly have told 
you this ; because if you have - 
paid attention to what I have * 
said, and have understood what 
this order includes, you would "" c*^^'"^- 

at once conclude that the cricket and the grasshopper belong 
to it. 

The Third Order contains those insects which hare the 
beautiful net-like wings. Such are the Dragon-fiin^ which dash 
about through the air with such power and address, after the 
insects they feed upon. Few insects exhibit so much beauty as 
do these. I dare say yon have all noticed them in your walks. 
The larva or grub of these insects is aquatic, and is remarkable 
for many curious points of structure and habit. The only one 
I will notice is an apparatus like a mask with which the head 
is furnished. This contains a pair of nipper-like jaws, and can 
be projected forward from the head to some distance, by means 
of a sort of arm with an elbow; with it the animal seizes its 
prey. The grubs live about eleven months in the water. 

The Ephemer<B^ or Day-flies, are an abundant genus of this 
order. Their brief span of life has been often noticed. But it 
is only in their perfi^ state their existence is so fleeting; as 
larvffi they live at least a year beneath the water. The day-fiiti 
usually come to maturity about eventide, and then sometimes 
rise from the water almost in clouds ; but few of these hosts see 
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the morning alive — Whence their name. Their value as food for 
the fish is exceedingly great. 

To this order belongs the Panorpa, a large winged flj, com- 
mon in moist situations, with a pinching apparatus exceedingly 
like a crab's claw at its tail. 

Also, the Ant'Hon, so curious for the pit formed by its larra. 
This is so remarkable I must describe it. * The perfect insect is 
very much like a dragon-fly, only with broader wings, but the 
larra is a wingless creature, with a pair of formidable jaws. It 
has little power of moving rapidly about, but it makes up 
abundantly for this by its surprising cunning. This larva, 
choosing a dry, sandy soO, constructs a pitfall with sloping sides, 
about two or three inches deep^ and conceals itself at the bot- 
tom. No sooner does a busy ant or small beetle approach the 
treacherous edge, than the sand slips from under its feet, and 
it begins to slide down the deadly slope. The falling grains of 
sand apprize the watching ant-lion of the success of its snare, 
and in a moment it jerks up a little shower of sand, the more to 
bewilder its hapless prey. There is little hope after once the 
thoughtless creature has passed the limit of firm ground ; its 
struggles may be more or less prolonged, but its progress is 
ever downward, and its end the hungry jaws of its crafty 
destroyer. 

How forcibly does this remind us of the slippery paths of the 
Destroyer of souls ! We have all passed within the limit of his 
toils, for "the Scripture hath concluded all under sin," in 
declaring, "there is none righteous, no, not one:" and Satan, 
"as a roaring lion, is ever seeking to devour," and "blinding 
the eyes of them that believe not." But, God be thanked, there 
is a way of escape for guilty sinners, hopelessly ruined as is 
their state by nature. God hath laid help on One that is 
mighty to save. He bids the careless sinner who is sliding un- 
consciously down the broad road to destruction, and the strug- 
gling soul awakened to a sense of his peril, to look unto Him. 
God so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
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everlastittg life^ Yon, beloved children, may be little aware 
of the vortex in which by nature yon are involved ; tmly, its 
flowers and pleasures may well deceive your eye : but the Word 
of God, which cannot be broken, plainly declares your danger, 
and the ruin that awaits the impenitent. I preach unto you 
Jesus who fulfilled the law, yet died for the ungodly, and rose 
again, the proof of sin forgiven. '' There is none other name 
given among men whereby we must be saved." 

The TermtteSf or white ants, which construct such towering 
nests in South Africa, are sometimes arranged under this 
order. 

The Oaddi%-fiy^ too, so common about our rivers, is classed 
here. The larva of the caddis-fly makes a curious little house 
for its protection. It weaves a case, silken withinside, and 
defended without by small stones beautifully cemented together 
into a compact covering ; these are common enough in shallow 
streams, as I have said, and will well repay your examination. 

Order the Fourth. — This order includes the most interesting 
of all the insect tribes, I might say the most remarkable indivi- 
duals of the whole animal creation. The bees, the ants, the 
wasps, with the numerous saw-flies, ichneumons, gold-flies, and 
others — all full of energy of purpose, and endowed with wond- 
rous instincts. 

The Saw-flies are provided with a curious little saw, with 
which they slit the bark of gooseberry and rose trees, and there 
lay their eggs. 

The Ichneumons are a numerous series 
of insects which deposit their eggs in 
the living bodies of other insects. 
There are many hundreds of species in 
Britain. 

The GaU Insects are remarkable for 
the vegetable excrescences which grow 
from the orifices made by the parent insects in the bark of the 
oak and other trees. How wonderful that we should owe our 
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{Hincipal supply of so important an article as writing-ink to 
the labours of an inaect not a qnarter of an iach long 1 Oak- 
golla, powdered with sulphate of iron and. water, form the 
essential ingredientB of black inks. 

Bnt all t^e insects of this class, nnmerons, iateresting, and 
brilliant as they are, most yield the palm of valae to man, to 
the admirable Hive-hee. I do not mean to t«Il yon ^ I know 
aboat the bee, abonnding with interest as wonld be the recital, 
bat shall content myself with an eonmeration of the principal 
facta, for year gaidance in hearing or reading the details of 
their wonderful bistory. 

The hive coottuns ordinarily a qaeen, a nnmber of drones, 
which are the males, and & host of working bees. The qneen 
has a sting, and so have the workers, bnt the drones have not 
The queen's duty consists in laying eggs, and she is the parent 
of \it» whole Bwarm ; IJie drones are idle fellows which lire on 




the toils of the worken ; and ttie workers are the busy people 
who perform all the labour of building the beautifal cells, and 
collect the entire snpply of food. They also fulfil the duties 
of nnrses to the yoong brood. 

As soon as a nnmber of the cells are formed, the queen 
deposits an egg in each, which hatch in draut three days, and 
the grabs are immediately supplied by the workers with pollen 
OB food, on which they grow ^ace. Pollen is that yellow dust 
which you must hare often noticed in fiowera. In about a 
week the grab grows to its full size, and then newly fills its 
€sU. It now ceases to eat, and the workers cover over the cell 
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with a wax lid. In the meantime, the imprisoned grab spins a 
silken case, and changes in a few days into a chrysalis. In 
another week it bursts its silken shrood aod waxen cell, and 
emerges a perfect bee. At first die new-bom insect is qnite 
pale and soft, bat the warm hive soon dries oif saperflnons 
moisture, and when its wings are crisp, and its body invigorated, 
it flies off to join its fellow-labonrers in their active duties, 
without the toil of an apprenticeship, or the necessity for 
instraction ; for Ood has given it wisdom equal to all its dif- 
ficulties, and powers fitted for all its wants. 

As the summer advances the working bees become more numer- 
ous than the hive can contain, and there arises a necessity for 
some to seek a new habitation. It would be of little use for a 
swarm to depart without a queen ; and so, about the same time 
as this overcrowding occurs, the bees choose one or two of the 
common grabs, and, making their cells much larger than usual, 
commence feeding them with a diffsrent and peculiar food. 
These distinguished grabs become queens, strange to say, and 
if they hi^pen to ccune to maturity when a swarm is ready to 
depart, one of them leads off the colony, and the old queen 
dispatches the rest with her sting. 

About the end of summ^ all the drones are destroyed by the 
workers; unless, indeed, the hive has lost its queen by any ac- 
cident, in which case a few drones* are allowed to survive the 
winter. 

After the destraction of the drones, the Test of the fine 
weather is used for collecting the winter stores, which are de- 
posited in the now empty cells. 

Many ingenious contrivances have been resorted to by ob- 
servers, to enable them to watch the labours of the bees, and 
many books have been written about bees by those who have 
taade them their particular study. 

Order the Fifth, — ^which contains all the butterflies and 
moths. The history of all these is much alike. The eggs, de- 
posited in endless variety of circumstances^ become caterpillar^, 
21 
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which feed voracioasly on learee, changiDg their skin repeatedly 
as they iocrease in size ; when fnll-growi), the caterpillars become 
cbiysaliseB, and, after more or less delay in this mnmmy state 
of existence, emerge as perfect insecta. 

The Silkworm is a familiar example of the manners of all 
the class. 

Order the Sixth contains a most numerous family of insects, 
— those with two wiogs only, each as the common honee-fly, the 
long-legged crane-Siea, all the gnats, &c., &e. 

The Hotue-My. — This is a very tronblesome insect, and during 
the rammer and &11 months, causes much inconrenience by rest- 
tog on every light-colonred object. This fly appears to be a 
oosmopolitap, as there has been no part of the world yet visited, 
where it is unknown, while in some conn- 
tries it exists in such quantities as to prore 
a serions inconrenience. " It preys on 
every species of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, always preferring sacb as is in a state 
of pntrefaction." Thus acting as a scav- 
enger, this little creatnre becomes very ase- 
fal in the removal of such things as would 
THE HonsB-FLT. ^^^ ^^^ cormpt thc air. 

By examination under the microscope, 
it has been discovered, that the fly's eye has no less than six 
. thousand reflectors, by means of which it can see in a great va- 
riety of directions. Their feet are provided with air-pnmps, or 
valves, by which they are enabled to move along the ceiling 
of a room as easily as the floor. 

Previous to a rain they appear to become almost ravenons, 
and can Bcarcely be driven from any food exposed to them, ^t 
is probable that their increased rapacity, at such times, is 
caused by the rarefaction of the air, which thns presses their 
l>odies with less external force. 

During their greatest prevalence various means are resorted 
-to for their destmction; but generally all fail to secure any 
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perceptible diminntion of nnmbers. As they are fond of light, 
perhaps the most effectual method of driying them away is to 
keep oar rooms darkened. The entire absence of flies during 
their season is considered a certidn indication of a vitiated 
atmosphere, as at such times epidemics have been observed to 
prevail. 

So you see, my dear children, that however troublesome 
swarms of flies may be, under a kind Providence they act an 
important part in securing a healthful atmosphere for us. . 

The Gad-Jlies do not seem to be very dreadful-looking insects, 
but if you were to witness the- terror of the poor oxen when the 
sound of their humming is heard, you would understand at once 
there must be some real cause of alarm. The fact i^, the gad- 
fly deposits its eggs in the back of the ox and cow ; and it is 
the fear of this operation which leads them to gallop about so 
wildly, at the least sound of its wings. The ^f^g when laid 
soon turns into a little maggot, which remains during its whole 
growth beneath the skin, living upon the matter which the irri- 
tation of its presence produces, and forming a little round 
. tumour about as large as a small walnut. It is worthy of notice 
that the maggot carefully avoids the suffocation of being shut 
in by the healing of the hole in the tumour, by keeping the tail 
end of its body, through which it breathes, in the aperture. 
When the maggot is mature it creeps out, drops down to the 
earth, and, if it escapes the eyes of watching birds, burrows a 
little way, and soon after becomes a chrysalis, and .then a per- 
fect fly. Other species lay their eggs on the hair of the borse, 
which are taken into its stomach by being licked off. These 
live in the stomach and intestines until mature, after which they 
often eat through the coatings of the stomach, and cause death. 
This disease is called the BotSy and though of long duration, is 
oftentimes not discovered until too late for remedy. You re- 
member our valuable and affectionate horse Beaver, who, appa-^ 
rently in perfect health, brought his load home to our gate, and 
then dropping down, in a few minutes died — ^the victim of these 
insects. 
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Thus oftentimes does sin work in oar hearts unobserved and 
uncared for, and yet, unless timely aid be procnred, min vntt 
suddenly come and seize us unawares. Such is the decettjulness 
of sin. 

The Orane-fiies are those common meadow-flies called by 
children Daddy-long-legs. They lay their eggs in the ground, 
where the grub feeds yoJ*aciously upon the roots of grass and 
other plants, occasionally by their numbers doing much mis- 
chief. 

The habits of the common Blue-hottU Jly axe well known. 
The fly itself feeds upon all sorts of moist sweet substances, 
but its young require a flesh diet, and so the parent, with ad- 
mirable instinct, discovers where meat may be found, and there 
lays its eggs, or, as we say familiarly, "blows the meat," much 
to our discomfort, often. Its maggots, after a time, turn into 
chrysalises, and then into flies. 

Gnats are almost as well known as common flies, for they are 
to be found everywhere performing their graceful evolutions in 
the air, and many of us have often suffered from their irritating 
bite. 

Gnats lay their eggs on the water, glued together in the form 
of a little life-boat, where they hatch, and the larvae escape into 
the water, to pass there the first state of their existence, as ac- 
tive little wriggling, voracious worms. Their next, or pupa, or 
chrysalis state, is also passed in the water. They then emerge 
into the air as winged^ insects. Few operations of Nature are 
more fraught with interest than the transformation o#-the gnat 
The beautiful boats may be found in any rain-water butt, and 
if put with some water into a wide-mouthed bottle, and kept 
in a cool place, all their habits may be watched with ease and 
delight. 

Musquiio. — '^ Contemptible as these insects appear," says 
a writer, "they are the inveterate tormentors of the lords of 
creation. They are but too well known in this country, parti 
eularly in the autumn months, and more especially in marshy 
situations. Ever greedy of blood, they pursue us everywhere ; 
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enter our lionses, especially in the erening, announcing their 
arriyal by a sharp, buzzing noise. When they bite, the sucker 
is plunged through the skin, and the pain of the wound is 
caused by a yenomous fluid which they inject into it." A good 
remedy for this is salt quickly applied to the wounded part. 
Yarious means have been deyised as security against their 
attacks ; such as gause coyering, essential oils, and smoke. All 
stagnant waters appear to produce these troublesome insects, 
which spring from eggs deposited on the surface of the water. 

Obdeb the Seventh contains those insects which we are ac- 
customed to admire less than almost all others. 

The Cockroach is a well-known insect, but not a Yery wel- 
come one, for its appearance is not yery inyiting; its habits 
are nocturnal, and its inroads on our proyisions are disagreeable. 

It is, neyertheless, like all other of God's works, endowed 
with a beauty of its own, and is perfectly adapted to perform 
its duty in the Creation. The existence of those insects which 
prey upon man himself, or inyade his dwellings, or consume his 
food, is a humiliating lesson we ought all to take heed to. 
Man may see in them the proof of his haying lost his place as 
head oyer the creatures. To the Christian the annoyances of 
noxious animals will be a continual remembrance not only of 
lost headship, but of Jesus the Second Adam, the Lord from 
Heayen, who has redeemed the place of glory Adam lost, and 
who will by-and-by take to Himself his great power, and reign 
oyer a ransomed and joyful creation. 

.But I was speaking of the cockroach and its habits. It is, 
as perhaps you know, a dark-brown insect with lo&g legs and 
antennse, whiph inhabits kitchens and other places where small 
portions of food are to be found. Its common name is '' Blaci^ 
beetle." As soon as the house is quiet, and all the lights gone, 
it issues from its lurking-places, and roams over the floors, 
tables^ shelves, &c., in search of food. Its disagreeable smell, 
and its running over everything, are its most unpleasant charac- 
teristics. The female lays its eggs within a most curious little 
27* 
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bandbox^ which it carries about for a time, (just as the spiders 
do their ball of eggs,) and then deposits in some crannj to 
hatch. 
The Mantis, often called the ** praying mantis," from its atti- 
tude when dis- 
tnrbed; for then 
it raises its body, 
and holds up its 
front legs ready 
to seize its enemy, 
and looks as if 
supplicating. 
This insect is a 
MBMAimB. °*ti^e of China, 

and there the peo- 
ple amuse themselres at its expense, by bringing them together 
to fight. They are so pugnacious that when two of them are 
put into a basin they will tear each other to pieces. 

Order the Eighth, or wingless insects. 

The famous White ants of Africa belong here, although their 
males and females, at particular seasons, are famished with 
wings. 

These little insects are remarkable for building immense hills, 
inside which they construct their roomy nests. These hills are 
sometimes ten or twelve feet high, and so firm, that the wild 
cattie mount them for the purpose of watching against danger. 

The termites, or white ants, are divided into females, males, 
workers, and soldiers. These have very different duties to per- 
form, and are constructed in a way best adapted to fulfil their 
functions. The workers build their castles, and the soldiers de- 
fend them. 

The Louse is a repulsive insect found upon almost all birds, 
and upon many animals, and sometimes upon man when he neg- 
lects personal cleanliness. It lays its eggs upon the hair, and 
increases very rapidly. 
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Fleas are likewise of this order. Man, and beast, and bird, 
have alike to bear the attacks 
of this active little foe to their 
peace. In some countries they 
abound to the most serions ex- 
tent. The leaves of the walnut 
tree are offensiye to the flea, and 
when scattered around a place ^^b flea maokipied 

which they infest, will secure a 

comparative exemption. Travellers tell us that at Rome, dur- 
ing certain seasons, they render life almost insupportable. Their 
muscular power and activity is remarkable. If man, in propor- 
tion to his size, possessed the same elasticity, he could at one 
spring clear hundreds of miles. 

They lay their eggs upon the hair of animals, or on blankets, 
or such like situations; these change into little maggots; these, 
again, into chrysalises ; and, finally, the perfect flea is produced. 

The Gdgoe^ or jigger-flea^ is a really troublesome insect in 
the West Indies, and other places, for its habit is to burrow 
beneath the skin of the feet, and there lay its eggs* This pro- 
duces acute inflammation and great pain, and if the insect be 
not extracted, but allowed to remain while the eggs hatch, the 
consequences may be fatal from the irritation caused. 

The Mites are a numerous race. I will speak only of the 
ckttse mite. This is a minute, transparent animal which preys 
upon cheese, and is well known to us all. Under a microscope 
its appearance is beautiful. It lays egge which in about ten or 
twelve days produce perfect insects, which are very voracious, 
and change t)&eir skins several times before arriving at full 
growth. 

The family of Spiders contains a wonderftil variety of spe- 
cies. These all, however, agree mainly in their habits. Some, 
however, do not construct any web, but hunt for prey in the 
sunshine, by leaping on the unwary. A few species are so large 
as to prey upon the helpless young of small birds ; but these 
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M-e not found with as. Flies are in eBpecial duiger of falling 
into the spider's meshes. 

The Scorpion and Centipede are terrible pests to the inhab- 
itants of warm climates; both being famished with poison 
apparatus for inflicting 
piunfnl and sometimes 
dangerons wounds. The 
scorpion is, yon know, 
somewhat like a crab, 
with a loDg t^l which 
ends in a sting. The 
centipede's power of in- 
jury resides in its jaws. The centipede is about six inches 
long, and exceedingly like the small centipede fonnd so com- 
monly in decayed wood and damp places. 

HftTing thus, my beloved children, considered the three great 
divisionB of the Creation of this day, t. e., the qnadruped,. ser- 
pent, and insect tribes, we come to a being of altogether a 
different order — a being made in the image of Ood. This is 
the account of bis creation, as particularized in Qen. ii. : "And 
the Lord God formed man out of the dnst of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
liTing sonl." This was the crowning act of the sixtii day. 
The previons days, God, having brought the world into being, 
fbmished it and filled it with animated life. He now places 
Adam in it, to mle and have dominion over every living thing. 
Of the extent of Adam's blessedness we can have no concep- 
tion ; but this is revealed, that he was perfect the day he was 
created. The immediate time of Eve being bropght to Adam, 
having been previonsly created in him, bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh, is not recorded. 

Thus the Lord saw everything that he bad made, and be- 
hold, it was very good; "and God retted on the Seventh dof 
troia all His work which He had made, and God blessed the 
seventh day and laneti^d it ; because that in it He rested frdm 
all His work which God created and made," {Gen. ii. 1-3.) 
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At this time, all was peace and happiness in Eden ; for as 
Creation shall be when restored, so was it ere man fell. The 
leopard and the kid lay down together, and the lion ate straw 
like the ox ; and all was peace. Adam had a sonl capable of 
commnnion with Ood, and a body of perfect symmetry and 
beanty; no sin had sallied the one, nor sickness marred the 
ol&er. How long this blessed state continued is nnrevealed ; 
for though Adam was created upright, yet his standing de- 
pended on his obedience. Gen. ii. 15-17, gires as the pro- 
hibitory law of Eden: '^And the Lord God commanded the 
man, saying, Of every tree of the garden thoa mayest freely 
eat : but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thoa eatest thereof thoa 
shalt surely die." Gen. iii. opens with the great enemy of God 
and man tempting Etc, and by his subtlety beguiling her ; and 
she ate of the tree in answer to his temptation, and in violation 
of God's command, and she gave to her husband, and he did 
eat; and d^ng, they died: that is, the soul instantly was cut 
off from God ; the body became mortal or dying ; and both 
body and soul were exposed to the judgment of God and the 
second death. Thus sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin ; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned* 
And the history Vtf all mankind is summed up in these words — 
He was begotten, and he died — the earth is at once their cradle 
and their grave. How affecting is the picture given by the 
afflicted patriarch Job ! — ** Man that is bom of a woman is of 
few days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down : he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not. And dost thou open thine eyes upon such an one, and 
bringest me into judgment with thee ? Who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean ? not one." (Job xiv. 1-4.) 

Buty my beloved children, amid all the gloom and sorrow of 
the first day of man's wretchedness, see the dawning of that 
hope — ^that Day-star, that arose even amid the horrors of that 
great darkness. The guilty Adam and his wife, and Satan, 
stood before their great Creator; but ere one word of judgment 
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is pronounced on the tempted and fallen, the Tempter is thus 
addressed, — " I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; it phall bruise thy head, 
and' thou shalt bruise his heel." This was the great prophecy 
of the Messiah — ^the Lord— the Woman's Seed— the Virgin's 
Son — ^the Emmanuel, God with us — God manifest in the .flesh. 
All subsequent prophecy went back to this primary one, which 
testified of the sufiferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow, (Gen. iii. 15 ; Isai vii. 14 ; 1 Pet. i. 11.) 

After this, the ground was cursed for Adam's sake, and Adam 
and Eve, clothed with coats of skin, were banished from the 
garden, — ^then came the birth of Cain and Abel, — and now, for 
the 'first time, we expressly read of sacrifice. Abel o£fers, and 
offers by faith, a Lamb; and as ''faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen," (Heb. ?i. 1,) 
AbePs faith must have rested on a promise; and, beyond all 
doubt, as Abraham did, so Abel saw the day of Christ afar off, 
and was glad. The lamb lay on his altar ; and the death which 
he deserved, the lamb suffered. But Cain also brought his 
offering ; here was no blood ; and there could be no faith, for 
there was no promise-^no substance of things hoped for ; and 
his offering was rejected. And Cain was wroth with God, and 
his countenance fell. On this, the devil, the murderer from the 
beginning, led him to kill Abel, God's accepted child, and he 
died. It was the just one who died ; and oh, blessed thought I 
his spirit went to God who gave it. Tes, the spirit of the first 
man who died, in a world that had fallen, went to God-^-went 
to God in triumph — ^went up justified, doubtless, amid the 
songs of millions round the throne. How could this be? 
Even thus : the Son of God had covenanted — ^had purposed 
(and being God, his purpose was immutable,) to become man, 
and die, as a lamb, the just for the unjust, and so pay, as the 
kinsman Kedeemer, the price of redemption ; and in virtue of 
this sacrifice, so certain to be offered, the holy and just God 
received into paradise the spirit of the justified Abel. The 
next important scene in the world's history is the birth of Setb^ 
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bom in Adatn^s likeness — ^the likeness of a dead man. Five 
generations were then bom ; and Adam died. This was the 
first death of nature ; for nine hundred years Adam had lived ; 
but now the hoar came, and he died. 

After this is the translation of Enoch, — "And Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him." (Gen. v. 24.) 
The commentary on this passage by the Holy Spirit in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is, ** By faith Enoch was translated, 
that he shonld not see death, and was not found, because God 
had translated him ; for before his translation, he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God." (Heb. zi. 5.) 

There is here something full of joy, — ^that whilst the grave 
opened to receive the first man because of death ; the heavens 
opened to receive the second without tasting death. Was it 
not the earnest that even the dead should live again ? Surely 
it was. If yon compare the dates of the fifth of Genesis, you 
will find that Adam died fifty-seven years before the translation 
of Enoch, and Seth fifty-five years after. 

The next great event is the call of Noah, who also walked 
I with God, — one of God's saints who had made a covenant with 

him by sacrifice. (Ps. 1. 5.) Then follows the building of the 
ark ; and Noah and his family's safety, and the world's destrac- 
tion : for while the ark floated on the bosom of the waters, the 
wicked perished. When the waters had abated, and God had 
assuaged the flood, Noah came out; and the first thing that 
went up to God was the sweet savour of the burnt offering ; 
and God accepted the sacrifice : and as it was Christ, God's 
Lamb, that was placed in faith on Abel's altar, so on Noah's ; 
and the rainbow, as a consequence, encircled the earth with 
blessing. (Gen. is. 13.) 
I The three sons of Noah become the sources from which the 

earth was peopled.* (See Gen. x.) 

* The descendants of Shem peopled Asia, and a small part of Africa. 

Japhet came to the West; and Europe, as it is now called, was his lot, while 

I ' Canaan wont oyer to Africa. Compare the history of these nations. Oh, how 

true the prophecy I America is, doubtless, of Shemetio origin, as the two 

bontinents^ at the Straits of Behring, are visible one from the other. 
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And from Shem sprang Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Jndah, 
David, iind the Messiah, to whom Nathaniel said, ''Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God ; thoa art the King of Israel." Thus, 
after the lapse of four thousand years, when the fallness of 
time was come, was this blessed word fulfilled, ''To as a child 
is born, to us a Son is given : and the government shall be 
upon his shonlder : and he shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace." (Compare Isa. ix. 6, with Luke 1. 32, 33.) 

All heaven gazed on that wondrous birth. But not only 
were the angels spectators of the mighty scene, but in a mea- 
sure were made partakers of the joy of God and man. One 
of them, doubtless high among tibe ranks of those principaUtiea 
and powers that the Lord had created, was sent with the glo- 
rious tidings. And this was his message, — "Fear not^ behold 
I l»ring you good tidings <^ great joy, which shall be to all 
people ; for unto you is boro this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. . . . And, suddenly, there 
was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying. Glory to God in the highest ; and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men." (Luke ii. 10-14.) 

** While shepherds watched their flocks bj night, 
AIT seated on the ground, 
Th« Angel of the Lord came down. 
And glory shone around. 

Fear not, stud he, (for mighty dread 

Had seized their troubled mind,) 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring 

To you and all mankind. 

. To you in David's town, this day 
Is bom of David's line, 
The Saviour, who is Christy the Lord; 
And this shaU be the sign : 

The heavenly babe yon tiiere shaU find 

To human view displayed, 
AU meanly wrapped in swathing bands. 

And in a manger laid. 
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Thns tpftke «h« fertph, and forthwitli 

Appeared a shining throng 
Of angele praising God on high, 

Who thus addressed their song : 

All glorj be to God on high. 

And to the earth be peace : 
Good willr henoeforth, from hearen to men 

Begin and nerer oease/' 

The Gospels relate the life, death, resnrrection, and aflcengion 
of this blessed Sarionr ; and the book of the Acts opens with 
the promise, that in like manner as he ascended, so shall he de- 
scend. And this has been his people's hope ever since his 
absence,—- looking for, and hasting nnto the coming of the day 
of Ood. 

And thns, mj dear chUdren, are we bronght np to the his- 
tory of man at the present moment. The Lord Jesns is now 
at the right hand of Power ; and his people are looking for 
^ him ; and, in all simplicity of faith, resting alone in his precions 
blood and righteonsness, are seeking to adorn the doctrine of 
God, their Savionr, in all things ; and with their talents, to 
occupy until he comes. The sorrows o( six thousand years are 
well-nigh oyer ; and a blessed sabbath is at hand. " Sweet is 
the harp of prophecy" that celebrates this time. Yon remem- 
ber those most beantifnl lines of Cowper : — 

" The groans of nature in this nether world. 
Which heaven has heard for ages, have an end ; 
Foretold hy prophets, and bj poets snng— 
The time of rest, the promised sabbath comes. 
Six thousand jears of sorrow hare weU-nigh 
Fulfilled their tardj and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things, 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm that rocks itself to rest 
For He whose ear the winds are, and the clouds 
The dust that wait upon his sultrj march, 
Wh«i iin has mored him, and his wrath is hot, 
BhaU Tisit earth in merej; shall descend 

28 
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PropiUouB in hU «fa«riot paved With loYe; 
And what his storms hare blasted and d«ftMd 
For man's revolt^ shall with a smile repvr.'' 

That you, my beloved cbildren, may, wbea that day ap- 
peareth, be enabled to look up witii confidence, and say, "It is 
my God, and I have waited for him ; it is the Lord, I will re- 
joice in his salvation," is the sincere prayer of 

Tour affectionate Father. 
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LETTER Xn. 

''Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to recelTd power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing, and erery ereatore 
which is in hearen, and on the earth, and nnder the earth, and suoh as are 
in the se% and all that are in thenit heard I saying, blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb for ever and erer." — Eev. y. 12, 13. 

Mt dear Children, 

Do jon remember, when living in Boston, the circnnih 
stance of a dear little boy at D., who having received a present 
of Noah's Ark, was observed by his father very bosy arranging 
the ferocious beasts of prey with the gentler ones ; and when 
the question was pat to him, as to what he was engaged in, he 
innocently replied, '' Papa, I am placing the animals as they 
will be in the happy Hme, when the leopard shall lie down witii 
the lamb, and tlie lion shall eat straw like the ox ?" (Isa. xi. 
6-9.) 

It interested as all at the time \ it was a little child taking 
the word in nrnphdiy, which indeed, is the only trae way to 
profit by it. Yes, dear children, that di^ is rapidly hastening ; 
everything aronnd as indicates its near approach ; and then, 
la trnth, shaU ** the groaning creation be delivered from the 
bondage of corraption into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
Ood." (Rom. viii. 19-23.) Bat, as in that beautiful quo- 
tation from Oowper, in the end of my last letter, though the 
chariot of the Lord shall be paved with love to his children, 
not so to his enemies — to the -open blasphemer — ^the careless, 
or the self-righteous (Matt. xxii. 7-19). He comes in flaming 
tue, taking vengeance on them that know not GK>d, and obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, when he comes ''to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them that be*- 
Ueve." (2 Thess. i. 8-10.) 
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The emblems of this day are very numerous ; some of which 
are continaally before as — as the domestic animals. Of others 
we know but little. 

The Lion is the king of the forest; and the Wise man says in 
the Book of ProTerbs, that it is the strongest* among beasts 
(Proy. xxriii. 1), and its whole appearance gives it at once 
pre-eminence; and thus, through the Scriptures^ it is con- 
tinually alluded to. 

In Ezek. i. 10, you will find the heads of the Cherubim to be 
the man, the lion, the ox, and the ea^e, — ^the emblems of in- 
telligence, power, stability, and swiftness. 

In the blessing of Judah the figure also occurs, — " JudahTs 
A lion's whelp : from the prey, my son^ thou art gone up : he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion ; who 
shall rouse him up ? The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
no)r a lawgiver from between his feet until Shiloh come ; and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be." (Gen. xlix. 
9, 10.) Prom this, and from the concurrent testimony of 
Jewish history, it seems that the standard that floated over the 
royal tribe of Judah, and which was always planted before the 
door of the tabernacle towards the rising of the sun, when the 
camp was at rest, and which led the van of the tribes in the 
march, was a lion. Hence the Lord, who sprang out of Judah, 
being the Son of David by descent, was thus announced in the 
Book of Bevelation to John : ** Behold the lion of the tribe of 
Judah ; the Boot of David hath prevailed to open the book, and 
to loose the seven seals thereof.'.' And John, looking for the 
Jjion, ''beheld there a Lamb as it had been slain.',' (Bev. v. 
1-6.) But, as I before said, power is the characteristic of the 
lion, and therefore the emblem is continually used in this sense. 

The righteous are bold as a lion — strong in the Lord, in the 
power of his might ; they need not fear any thing — ^neither life, 
nor death, nor principalities, nor powers ; but^ coveted with 
the panoply of God, they are more than conquerors through 
him that loved them (Bom. viii. SY-^SO). And thus they are 
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spoken of in God's word, not only as clothed with robes of 
white, hxtt palms ofvietary in their hands (Rev. vii. 9). 

At times when the Lord is reyealing himself as coming to 
pnnish Israel, then the fierceness and power of the lion are 
awfully introduced, — " For I will be unto Ephraim as a lion^ 
and as a young lion to the house of Judah : I, even I, will 
tear, and go away ; I will take away, and none shall rescue 
him. I will go and return to my place, till they shall ac- 
knowledge their offence, and seek my face : in their affliction 
they will seek me early." (Hosea v. 14.) 

., But the lion is more frequently used to denote the tremendous 
power and yigilance of the great enemy of souls. He is repr e- 
sented as going about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
derour (1 Pet* r. 8); continually watching mankind as his 
prey I It is a fearful figure* Oftentimes, in a moment nn* 
looked for, he springs on his victim, and too fatally succeeds. 
But the eye of God's children must be to the Lord ; and so 
shall they with Paul be enabled to say, '^ I was delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion ; and the Lord shall deliver me from 
eveiy evil work, and will preserve me unto his heavenly king* 
dom, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen." (2 Tim. 
iv. 1*7, 18.) And thus, in Isaiah, when that kingdom is re- 
vealed, it is beautifully said, V No lion shall be there, nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up thereon, it shall not be found there ; 
but the redeemed shall walk there : and the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away." (Isa. xzzv. 9, 10.) 

, Satan, in the twofold character of the cunning serpent and 
terrific lion, is set forth also in the ninety-first Psalm as sub- 
jugated under tlie Messiah's power, — " Thou shalt tread upon 
the lion; and the adder, the young lion, and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under thy feet," (v. 13.) 

In the last days, when Israel shall rise into power, and shall 
be (though a blessing to the world at large) as God's avengers 
on the nations that have despised his Gospel, they are thus 
2S* 
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spoken of: — ''The Remnant of Jacob shldl be amoog the 
Gentiles^ in the midst of many people, as a lion among the 
beasts <^ the forest, as a yoong lion among the flocks of sheep, 
who, if he goes throngh, both treadeth down and tear^h in 
pieces^ and none can deliTer, Thine hand shall he lifted np 
npon thine adversaries, and all ihine enemies diall be cnt off." 
(Mic, y. 8, 9.) 

J%e Wdf^ also, is an animal Terj flreqaenily chosen in tii^ 
book of Qod, by way of illustration \ bnt (excepting in the 
blessing of Jacob on Benjamin,) it always sets forth ciraehj, 
and an insatiate appetite for blood. Remember, in LiYonia, 
its fearful power of destracUon, and the force of the illustration 
will be strongly before you. 

The wolf is said to be the most rapacious in the evoiiBg ; 
and thus the figure is used in Jeremiah, when the prophet is 
mourning oyer the rebellion <tf his people, and speaks of the 
desolation coming upon them :-^" Wherefore a lion out of the 
f<N*est shall slay them, and a wolf of the eyenings shall spoil 
them ; a leopard shall watch oyer their cities : every one that 
goeth'out thence shall be torn in pieces: because their trans- 
gressions are many, and their backslidings are increased." 
fJcr. V. 6.) 

So, also, the propbet Habakkuk, under this emblem, describea 
the terrible army of the Chaldees, about to come down on 
Israel :-r-'' Their horses also are. swifter than the leopards, and 
are more fierce than the evening wolves : and their borsemen 
shall spread themselves, sad their horsemen shall come from 
far ; they shall fly as the eagle that hasteth to eat" (Hab. i. &) 

When the prophet Zephaniah would set forth the debased 
state of his people, how ^ariking the imagery ! '' Her princes 
within her are roaring Hons ; her judges are eveaiing wolves ; 
they gnaw not the bones till the morrow." The power of 
royalty, so good when exercised for the wel&re of the people, 
was turned to cruelty. The uprightness and justness of the 
jndge-«^a nation's Ue9sing-«.was changed for rapaciona vio- 
lence. (Zeph. ill. 3.) 
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In the New Testament^ also, our blessed Lord frequently 
alludes to this image; The great enemy of souls is the wolf, 
ever prowling about the i^eepfold of God. False teachers are 
wolres in sheep's clothing; and Paul calls them grierous 
wolves entering in among them, not sparing the flock. (Actsxz. 
39.} Satan^ as in the case of the young woman whom he 
possessed at Philippi, will even at times enter in as an angel, 
seeming to favour the Gospel ^ for he could say, when Paul and 
Silas crossed over from Asia to Europe, at the call of the man 
of Macedonia, ** These men are the servants of the Most High 
Qod, which show unto us the way of salvation." But the 
Lord did not need »ich aid ; the evil spirit was rebuked by 
Paul ; and then it was he changed his character to that of a 
raveniny tffo^. But the Lord was above all ; for he sitteth above 
the water-floods* He had created the smith that bloweth the 
coals in the fire, and that bringeth forth an instrument lor 
destruction, and he had created the waster to destroy (Isa. liv. 
1$, IT); ajid when he had done his work, then the Lord stayed 
his hand; and the earthquake shook the prison-house of his 
children, and the jailer and his house were added to tlte church 
at Philippi. (Aets xvL 9-40.) 

ITie Woff also, as well as the lion, is most blessedly intro- 
duced in the 11th of Isaiah, as feeding witii the gentler animals, 
during the reign of the Messiah — ^David's Son and David's 
Lord. 

The Bewr \a ui animal proverbially attached to her young ; 
and this is the image introduced with exceeding force in Prov. 
xvii. 12 ; for when speakmgiif the pernicious tendency of the 
society of fools — ^that is, of the unwise, who know not Christ, 
the wisdom of God, Solomon says, — '' Let a bear robbed of 
hier whelps meet a man rather than a fool in his folly." Yes, 
my dear children, £|r better to lose one's life by the infuriated 
bear, than to fall into the hands of the ungodly. Look at this 
figure again and again ; for it is most striking. 

The third of the four terrific beasts that rose up from the 
tempestuous ocean, in the vision of Daniel, was like unto a 
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hear; setting forth the Medo-Persian empire. (Dan. Tii. 5.) And 
the beast of Revelation (xiiL 2) seems to be a compound of 
the four beasts of Daniel, whose feet were as the feet of a bear. 

It was a she bear that the Lord used in judgment on those 
despising children that mocked his servant Elisha. (2 Kings ii. 
24.) A mocker of God's messengers is a fearful character ; 
for the Lord is insulted through his servants. 

ITie Fox. — This creature is the emblem of deceit ; and the 
facts recQrded of its cunning are wonderful: — sometimes it 
feigns itself dead ; and then, when the bird of the air lights on 
it, suddenly it makes it its prey. In the Canticles, or Songs of 
Solomon (chap. ii. 15), the little foxes, or perhaps the young 
ones, are represented as spoiling the tender grapes. This has 
been thought to allude to those cunning unies of Satan, by 
which he checks the fruit in the tender bud. And how true it 
is that many an act, excellent in itself, has been spoiled by the 
deceiver coming in, who, with some very trifling thing, too little 
at first to be noticed, has succeeded in spoiling the tender grapes I 

The fox is also alluded to in that ever-memoiuhle passage, 
when the Lord, the Maker of heaven and earth, said, ''The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the isdr have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay his head." "Every man 
went to his own home ; and Jesus went to the Mount of OUves,'*'* 
(Compare Matt. viiL 20 ; John viii. 1, and preceding verse.) 

In allusion, most probably, to the cunning and fraud of 
Herod, the Lord sent this message to him, — ''Go ye, and tell 
that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day, and 
to-morrow, and the third day Ifthall be perfected." (Luke 
xiii. 32.) 

The Ox. — ^When we see this animal grazing in the field, and 
led home so quietly in the evening, we should call to mind the 
Lord's use of the figure in Isa. i. 3, — " Tl\p ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.'^ How affecting is this remon- 
strance I What a happiness to listen to the voice of the Lord 
— to be continually looking for him, waiting his appearing I 
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The OX was not to be mazzled imder the Mosaic law ; but 
while (as was then the custom) he trod oat the corn, the same 
as our thrashers now beat it out, he was to feed as he worked ; 
it was the reward of his labour. And so says the Apostle, — 
that the Lord hath ordained, that they which preach the. Gospel 
shall live of the Gospel. (1 Cor. ix. 9-14.) The prayer in the 
conclusion of the 144th Psalm is very beautiful, and probably 
the imagery refers to Israel's blessedness in the last days, — 
though in anticipation, it should be true of the Church of God 
now : — " That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth : that our daughters may be as comer-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace : that our gamers may be full, aflford- 
ing all manner of store : that our sheep may bring forth thou- 
sands and ten thousands in our streets: that our oxen may 
be strong to labour : that there be no breaking in, nor going 
out: that there be no complaining in our streets. Happy is 
that people that is in such a case ; yea, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord." 

And now we come to consider that emblem more frequently 
used in the Scriptures than any other-^THE lamb — nothing living 
so innocent^ so harmless, so gentle. There are two scriptures, 
the one in the 1st Epistle of Peter, and the other in Revelation, 
of great interest, when considering our blessed Lord under this 
figure. In the former, the chUdren of God are said to be 
"redeemed with the blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish, and without spot, foreordained -before the foundation 
of the world." (1 Pet. i. 19, 20.) And in Revelation xiii. 8, the 
Lord Jesus is spoken of as ''the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world." And when we come with these two scriptures 
to the first victim ofifered by man, and see it to be a lamb, and 
that it was offered by faith, we cannot doubt but that that faith 
rested on some promise of God connected with that Lamb, the 
only-begotten of the Father. So, also, we may say of the burnt- 
offering of Koah on coming out of the ark into the new world. 
In short, the offerings of Abraham and the Patriarchs, — ^the 
Paschal lamb, and the continual burnt-offering of the morning and 
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ereniog kmb^aUhadrespectto God^s prcHuise, aiidlo<^iied fonrmd 
to the day when that prondse shfnM be folfiUed. Tbus, wben^ 
Jdm tiie Baptist first sMrtke Lord, he at ^Me durected the ^O: 
of the disciples to aU ihe9% offmng$, and said, "Behold the 
Lamb of Ood, whidi taketh awaj the sm (^ the world." (John 
i. 29.) And our blessed Lord himself unfolded the same tmth 
(at least in part) to Nlcodemos, when he said, '' God so loved 
the world, that he gave Aw anfy-begotien Son, that wbososybb 
believeth in Him should not perish, bat have everlasting life." 
(John iii. 16.) 

Bat the part of Scripture that most frequently aUudes to our 
Lord under this ^nblem, is the Bevdation of St. John, from the 
fifth chapter to the end ; I think there mretwentj-slx references. 
In the fourth diapter, he is most blessecMy introdueed as openiiig 
tiie Sevohseaied Book, in virtue of his death : — ** For I saw," 
says St John, '^ a hmb, as it had hwa slain, come and take the 
book out of the right hand of Mm that sat upon the tikrone ;" on it 
followed the triumphant song of the redeemed, giving the Lamb 
all the glory of their redemption. Jiistke Lamb, also, that 
opens the seals of the book (chap, vi.) ; and when the innumer- 
able multitude are beheld around the throne of God, with robea 
of white and palms of victory, John is told, that because they 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb, tholevobe they are brfora the throne of God, and 
serve hun day and night. (Chap, vii.) Also, when the accuser is 
cast down, who accused God^s chUdrenb^re him day andnight, 
this is the note of triumph, — ** They overcame him by the l^ood 
of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ; and they 
loved not their lives unto tiie. death." (Bev* zii. 11.) Also, 
chapter zir. : *' John looked, and, lo 1 a Lamb stood on the 
mount Sion, and with him an hundred forty and four thousand, 
having his Father's name written m thrir foreheads." These 
<< follow the Lamb whitilieiBOever he goeth." And so, in Bev. 
ziz., the Church is called the Lam&U wife. And at the last, 
when speaking of the glory of the Holy City, it is said, " The 
glory of God did lighten it ; and <&« Lamb is the. Iigh4.thare<^" 
(Rev. xxi. 23.) 
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But there is one passage more, to which I must especiallj 
eeMjonr attention ; it oocnrs in the sixth chapter, at the opening 
of the sixth seal, and repres^ts the Lamb with his character 
changed ; and the wicked dreading that countenance, which, 
till then, had exhibited nothing but meroj. Yes, dear children, 
tiie eonntenanee of the Savionr will then exhibit wrath, — the 
wicked will be orerwhelmed by it: **TiM kings of the earth, 
and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, 
and the mightj men, and eyery bondman, and every freeman, 
hid themselyes in the dens, and in the rocks of the mountains; 
and said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on ns, and hide na 
from the faee of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb: for the great day of his wrath is come; 
and who shall be able to stand?" (Ber. tL 15-lY.) 

Haring thus, mj dear children, looked at the passages which 
refer to onr Uessed Lord as the Lamb, there are a few. others 
which nse the same similitnde, as it regards his children : and 
then the character the Lord sustains is the Shepherd. Thus, 
in Isaiah, ''He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are wiUi young." (Isa. xl. II.) 
Often as I hare read this passage, yet it seems sweeter to me this 
day than ev^. Yes, Jesus is indeed the ''Good Shepherd.'^ 
The good shepherd gireth his life for the sheep. You remember, 
also, that very beautiful chapter, the last of John : — " LoTest 
thou me ?" said the Lord to Peter — ^'^Loyest thou me more than 
these ?" Peter answered for hinudft " Lord, thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I loTe thee?" "Feed mylamhg.^^ 
That was to be his fibst care. And surely the sweetest sight on 
earth is to see the young eady brought to Christ. His service is 
more than perfect freedom ; for adoption into God's family gives 
no less a name than of sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
(2 Cor. vi. 18.) 

I suppose you all remember the parable of the little ewe-^ 
lamb, that lay in the poor man's bosom, and was unto him as 
his own daught^, and of the cruel hand which spared his own 
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flock and robbed the poor man of his little all. (2 Sam. xii. 1-3.) 
Mayve all think of this parable practically; and never, in 
any wise, oppress the poor, bnt seek, as the word of God says, 
always to remember them: (Gal. ii. 10.) 

91ie Sheep, — ^The memorable passage of the fifty-third of 
Isaiah is most striking : — " He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his month;" alluding evidently to that quiet jstate 
of soul which the Lord manifested before the priests, and elders, 
and Koman governor; for it is said, ''He answered him to 
never a word, insomuch that the governor marvelled greatly." 
(Matt, xxvii. 14.) Bnt the sheep is most frequently alluded to 
as describing the flock of Christ, — ^himself the Good Shepherd. 
The Gospel of John is exceedingly full on this figure. The Shep- 
herd is there represented as going before the sheep ; leading 
them out, and providing them pastures; calling them by name; 
knowing them all ; protecting them ; standing before them when 
the wolf comes, and dying rather than they should die, (chap. 
z. 1-16.) The SHEEP are represented as hearing the Shepherd's 
voice — following him, — ^not listening to the hireling's voice, but 
fleeing from it. This is the figure ; and how forcibly the Lord 
himself applies it : — " I am the good shepherd : and the good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep. But he that is an hire- 
ling, and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seetb 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth : and the 
wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. The hireling 
fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep. I 
am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father : 
and I lay down my life for the sheep. And otiier sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shep- 
herd." (Ver. 11-16.) 

If you compare this last passage about the other sheep with 
the Lord's prayer, in John xvii. 20 ; with this command to his 
disciples, when he manifested himself to them in the Monnt.of 
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Galilee (Matt, xxviii. 19); with the account of the Holy 
Spirit's descent at Pentecost, when it is said that derout men 
out of every ruxHon under heaven heard in their own tongues the 
wonderful words of God (Acts ii. 5) ; with the Tision of the 
sheet knit at the four comers, that the Lord gave to Peter, to 
show him that God' had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto 
life, (Acts z. 11 ;) and last of all, with Eph. ii. 14, 22, where 
both are said to be one, and the middle wall of partition broken 
down that before existed ; then, I think, you will understand 
scripturally the Lord's promise concerning the other sheep, and 
the one fold under the one shepherd. 

Ton will find many children who can repeat the twenty-third 
Psalm, — ''The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want;" and 
happy the child that can from the heart repeat it. 

The Lord's my Shepherd, 111 not want 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green j he leadeth me 

The qniet waters by. 

My soul he doth restore again ; 

And me to walk doth make 
Within the paths of righteoosnesi!, 

EVn for his own name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk in death's dark rale, 

Yet will I fear none ill ; 
For thou art with me ; and thy rod 

And staff me comfort stilL 

Many other passages I might refer to, such as Ezekiel xxziv., 
where the characters of the true and false shepherds are de- 
scribed; Psa. Izzz. 1, where the Lord, sitting between the 
cherubim, is styled the Shepherd of Israel; and 1 Pet. y. 4, 
where he is called the Chief Shepherd ; and finally, in Heb. 
ziii. 20, where he is called the Great Shepherd. But let these 
suffice. The shepherd's character is one of the greatest in- 
terest; and sweet is it to know the Good Shepherd's voice, 
and to follow it. 
. 29 . 
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come up with acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the 
house of my glory." (Isa. Ix. 6, 7.) 

The meaning of our Lord's reproach to the Pharisees, that 
they strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel, is very obvious. 
They paid the tithes of anise, mint, and cummin most rigor- 
ously; but they neglected the weightier matters of the law — 
judgment, mercy, and faith. (Matt, xxiii. 23, 24.) So is it 
now. A person is sometimes most scrupulous in a number of 
little things, right in themselves, but is altogether neglectful of 
the great things of God's law ; and the fruits of the Spirit are 
unseen in him,— such as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. (Gal. v. 22, 23.) 

The exceeding danger attendant on great possessions, is also 
illustrated by a proverb that was well known to Israel,; — " It is 
easier," said our Lord, '' for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God." 
(Matt. xix. 24.) But, the things impossible with men, are pos- 
sible with God. Rich men are stewards ; they must give an 
account of the talent entrusted to them. Some rich men love 
to lay out their riches for the glory of God ; some to lay them 
out on themselves ; and some to hoard and look at them ; — the 
former is the true tise of riches, which the Lord will not forget; 
no, nor will he forget the cup of cold water given in the name of 
a disciple. The Christian should be noble, full-hearted, and 
generous, a follower of Him ''who maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good ; and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust." His motto is, "Do good unto all men, especially 
unto those who are of the household of faith." 

The Horse, — ^You have read that wonderful description in 
Job xxxix. 19-24, of the war-horse ; now see how the Lord 
uses this figure in Prov. xxi. 31, — " The horse is prepared 
against the day of battle; but safety is of the Lord." If you 
look at the former description of the horse, victory seems cer- 
tain. Not so, says God : — safety is of me. How forcible the 
instruction to the Christian ! He is never, in his conflicts with 
the great adversary, to consider himself independent ; he is to 
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fight on Ms knees. The watchman wakes in vain, the baSder 
builds in yain, if the Lord be not acknowledged. (Psa. 
cxxTii. 1.) 

In Zechariah, nnder the vision of horses, red, speckled, and 
white, is represented the Lord's minnte observance of what is 
passing on the earth. In Rev. vi., as the first fonr seals of the 
seven-sealed book are opened, horses are the emblems: — ^the 
white horse, of victory ; the black horse, of famine ; the pale 
horse, of death ; and in the nineteenth of Revelation the inna- 
merable host of the redeemed are seen on white horses. I do 
not, my beloved children, attempt to explain these figures to 
you ; but I am anxious to put before you the Scriptures, and 
would earnestly seek of God, that by his Holy Spirit he would 
enlighten your minds on them; for we must ever remember 
that " aU scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works." (2 Tim. iii. 16, lY.) 

The Ass knoweth his master's crib, Isa. i. 3. He knows 
where to go for food. With this fact the Lord reproves his 
people, as I have before remarked ; therefore, even the sight of 
this lowly animal should bring the question. Do I look to my 
God for food, for my daily bread, yea, for every thing — as 
this poor, dumb animal looks to its owner ? Other thoughts, 
also, should arise on seeing the ass. I should remember Him 
who was meek and lowly in heart — ^Zion's King, — ^who rode 
into Jerusalem on an ass, and on a colt, the foal of an ass. 
(Zech. ix. 9 ; Matt. xxi. 5.) 

The Coney f exceedingly wise, builds his house in the rock. I 
will speak to you of this emblem when coming to the ant. 

The Dog and Swine are awfully introduced in illustration, 
in 2 Pet. ii. 22. In each case they represent a man who for a 
time ran well, but went back afterwards to the world; and 
whose last state was worse than his first. 

Having thus briefly looked at the Scriptural iUustrations 
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drawn from the quadraped family, we will now consider those 
derived from the reptile and serpent tribes. 

As the lion is nsed as an emblem of Satan's power, so the ser- 
pent is of his subtlety and deceit ; and excepting the passage 
where the Lord exhorts his disciples to be wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves, I am not aware that this illustration is 
ever nsed otherwise than to set forth cruelty, cunning, and de- 
ceit. Satan is called ''that old serpent" — ''the crooked ser- 
pient" — " the great dragon" — " the wicked one ;" and his children 
are called "the seed" of the serpent: that 'is, they have the 
ways of the serpent, and lurk like that wicked spirit (whose 
servants they are) privily to shoot out their tongue at the 
innocent. The most awful words the Lord Jesus ever used 
on earth were taken from this similitude, " Ye serpents, ye ge- 
neration of vipers," said he to the Pharisees, "how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell ?"^ (Matt, xxiii. 38.) 

It was a fiery serpent that bit the Israelites in the wilderness ; 
and one like it, at God's command, was lifted up ; and it came 
to pass, that whosoever looked upon it lived. Our Lord, 
alluding to this wonderful history, says, — "As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life." The bite might have been dreadful, 
and certain death its result ; but one look at the brazen ser- 
pent, and there was life. So the poor sinner, whosoever he be, 
that looks by faith to the cross of Jesus, shall never, no never, 
perish ; for he came to seek and to save that which was lost. 
(Luke ix. 56 ; John iii. 14, 15.) 

The Insect world also are not overlooked, in the way of illus- 
tration. 

In Prov. vi. 6, the sluggard is sent to the ant for wisdom : 
and let any indolent person take a chair and watch the progress 
of this little community for an hour, and he will at least see the 
force of the divine injunction. 

In Prov. XXX. 24-28, there is another most striking passage : 
"There be four things which are little upon the earth, but they 
29* 
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are exceeding wise. The ants are a people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the snmmer. The conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks. The 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands. 
The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings' 
palaces." This is, doubtless, given to ns for instruction, as 
well as the previous passage. 

The ant in snmmer is exceeding wise, and prepares for winter. 
What is the lesson ? Surely a most important one : — ^it links 
the present and the future together. The Christian, like the 
ant, h^s his store provided ; and at that hour, when all would 
be otherwise dark alid cheerless around, he is happy,: — "ex- 
ceeding wise," taught of God's Spirit. He is safe in Christ, 
and provided for, when the bread of life could not be had, if 
neglected till then. 

The Conies; a feeble folk— without power to burrow as the 
rabbit, they seek, as their natural history tells us, crevices of 
rocks, and find a building that God has made for them. 
" Exceeding wise" are they in their plans. So it is with the 
Christian. He cannot build himself a dwelling; but in t^e 
Bock Christ he finds a house that no power can take from him. 

The Locusts. — Unlike the bee, the locusts have no visible 
head; and yet they go forth in bands, with one determinate 
purpose, and nothing can resist them. So the Christian family, 
held together by an invisible bond of union, are of Que heart 
and of one mind, striving together for the faith of the gospel ; 
and though assailed on every side, the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against them. (Matt. xvi. 18.) 

The Spider, — ^In outward appearance this insect is unattrac- 
tive, yet it is exceeding wise and persevering. Again and 
again it will fix its web until it has reached its point; and it 
aims to have a home even in the palace of the king. So the 
Christian. He is of the household of God ; and never is con- 
tent until he has reached the dwelling-place of God. 

The Bees. — This persevering little family are not, in the way 
of iUuatration, often alluded to in Scripture, but when they are 
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the figures are very striking; see especially Ps. cxviii. 12. The 
aUasion is evidently to the great power of the enemy surronnd- 
ing the Lord Jesns, and the signal character of his defeat. 
'* They compassed me about, yea, they compassed me about ; 
but in the name of the Lord I will destroy them. They com- 
passed me about like bees : they are quenched as the fire of 
thorns ; for in the name of the Lord I will destroy them." 
(Ps. cxviiL H, 12.) This is the only true way of resisting the 
enemy; thus only the giant Goliath falls before the stripling 
David. How striking the address of the son of Jesse to this 
man of Gath I — " Thou t;omest to me with a sword, and with a 
spear, and with a shield ; but I /Come to thee in the name of 
the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee into mine 
hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thine head &om thee ; 
and I will give the carcases of the host of the Philistines this 
day unto the fowls of the air, and to the wild beasts of the 
earth; that all the earth may know that there is a God in 
Israel. And all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth 
not with sword and spear : for the battle is the Lord's, and he 
will give you into our hands." (1 Sam. xvii. 45-41.) 

The Fly. — " Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking savour ; so doth a little folly him that 
is in reputation for wisdom and honour." (Eccles. x. 1.) It is 
the exceeding insignificance of a dead fly that gives force to 
this image ; but thus it is, that at times the most trifling thing, 
coming by surprise on a very correct person, causes him to com- 
mit himself; and the precious ointment which should be all 
fragrant, (that is, his profession of the name of Ghrist, whose 
''name is as ointment poured forth," Cant. i. 3,) is defiled by 
this neglect of watchfulness and dependence on God. 

The Leech, — ^When you see this little animal, most valuable 
in its place, crying, "Give, give," I think the lesson to be 
learnt is not imitation^ but the reverse. A craving after gifts 
is most undesirable, whether in grown up people or children. 
(Prov. XXX. 15.) 
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77ie Grasshopper. — ^This light and fragile insect abounds in 
all its yarieties in the Hast, and is frequently alluded to in the 
Scriptures in the way of illustration. When the spies were 
sent by Moses to search the land of promise, two only of the 
twelve were faithful, the others were unbelieving; for forty 
da^ they searched ^*the pleasant land,^^ and then returned to 
the camp and gave the most glowing account of the country; 
that it was a land flowing with milk and honey ; and two of 
their number (in all probability the faithful Caleb and Joshua) 
bore upon their shoulders, as the earnest of the land, a bunch 
of the grapes of Eschol, and pomegranates, and figs, — but the 
ten, forgetful of the deliverance from Pharaoh, and the passage 
of the Red Sea, had all their thoughts on the fenced cities of 
Amalek, and the mighty men thereof, and of their awn weak- 
ness ; and this was their language : " We be not able to go up 
against the people, for they are stronger than we ... . The 
land through which we have gone to search it» is a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof, and all the people that we 
saw in it are men of a great stature : and there we saw the 
giants, the sons of Anak, which come of the giants ; and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so were we in their 
sight.'' But Caleb and Joshua, the faithful ones, had their eye 
to God, and this was. their reply: "The land through which we 
passed is an exceeding good land. If the Lord delight in us, 
then he will bring us into this land, and give it us, a land 
which flows with milk and honey. Only rebel not ye against 
the Lord, neither fear ye the people of the land; for they are 
bread for us, their defence is departed from them, and the Lord 
is with us; fear them not." (Numb. ziii. and xiv.) Yes, my 
beloved children, before our enemies we may be -indeed weak as 
the grasshopper — but let our eye be to the Lord, and the 
whole power of the Prince of Darkness shall be as nothing. 
The Lord is with us, is the watchword of the Calebs and 
Joshuas of God's camp. But read the whole narrative — ^it is 
full of interest. 

In the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, which is addressed more 
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especially to the yoang, there is also a most striking allnsion to 
this little insect, whose form is so light, that the most delicate 
blade of grass on which it rests bends not beneath its weight. 
The scene is the bed of death. "The silver cord" — "the 
golden bowl" — "the pitcher at the fountain" — "the wheel at 
the cistern," are in an instant snapt and broken — such is 
death : this moment^ the soul a tenant in its earthly tabernacle ; 
the next moment^ fled — gone to God who gave it. Bnt ere 
this change takes place, the whole frame is shaken. The right 
hand of strength, that bat a little since woold have swept all 
before it, is now in trembling weakness. The legs, the pillars 
on which the body stood with snch manliness and power, bow 
themselyes. The appetite fails, and the grinders cease because 
thej are few. The eyes, once brilliant and sparkling, now are 
glazed and dim. The lips, that but a few days past were 
opened with language the most touching, now are closed ; and 
the voice, so flexible and melodious, is now hushed into silence. 
The nervous system, once the medium of all pleasing sensations, 
is now weakened and shaken, and the dying man starts at the 
least sound ; and, finally, the grasshopper, whose weight could 
not bend the most fhtgile flower, is now a burden to him, who 
once triumphed in his power. Yes, my dear children, such is 
the end of man : he is cut down like a flower. (Job xiv. 1, 2.) 
In both the righteous and the wicked the whole nature is pros- 
trated in utter weakness : htU oh, how differerU is the next scene! 
Angels carrying the spirit of the just to the paradise of God, — 
for they depart and are with Christ; and wicked spirits hurry- 
ing the lost soul to the outer darkness ; who there learns, but 
learns too late to profit by the lesson, that God is not mocked. 
For whatsoever a man soweth, that also shall he reap. (Gal. vi. 7.) 
There is yet one more allusion that I will advert to : you 
will find it in Isaiah xl. 22. The prophet is describing the ex- 
ceeding majesty of God, and the weakness of the creature : 
various are the emblems used. "It is he," saith the prophet^ 
"that sitteth on the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are hit as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the heavens 
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as a curtain, and spreadeth them oat as a tent to dwell in.'' 
How awfully sablime is this language 1 and yet, my beloved 
children, amid the innumerable maltitade that the eye of the 
Lord gazes on, let your soul flee to him, resting on Jesus, the 
son of his love, and you shall be as much the Father Almighty's 
care, as if there were not another in the whole earth. 

77ie Earth Worm,* — This is a creature low in the scale of 
creation ; and yet. Job, in the deepest humility,. thus speaks of 
himself, — ** I have said to corruption, Thou art my father ; and 
to the worm. Thou art my mother, and my sister." (Job xvii. 
14.) But Job had hopes beyond this relationship,-:-'' Dust he 
was, and to dust he would return." But how glorious his 
hope I " I know that my Redeemer liyeth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth : and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shaU behold, and 
not another ; though my reins be consumed within me." (Job 
zix. 25-27.) Blessed, indeed, was the hope of Job ; and happy, 
and only happy that man who has the same hope : he can look 
beyond the sorrows of the grave, and rejoice in the thought, that 
even over the bodies of the saints alive at the Lord's appearing, 
death shall have no power. How beautiful the language of St. 
Paul, — "Behold I show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed." This 
will be the triumph of the Lord and His Church ; and then will 
death be swallowed up in victory: — "O death, where is thy 
sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of death is 
sin ; the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." (1 Cor. 
XV. 65, 5t.) 

* Our blessed Lord, in Ps. xxii. 6, says of himself, ''I am ft worm, and no 
man :** this was in the deepest hour of his sorrow; but in theyery same Psakn, 
Sn the fulness of his anticipated joy, the word is, <'My praise shaU be of tfaee 
in the great congregation." yer. 25. 
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And now, my beloved children, I must bring my long series 
to a close. Very happy have I been in thus endeavouring to 
search out, both through the fields of nature, and especially in 
God's blessed word, instruction for you. Imperfectly I feel it 
is done ; but still, I trust, the Lord will own it. May you, and 
all who read this book, be found children of God, and adopted 
into his happy, holy family ; and know in your own souls the 
power of this word, — " Unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation." (Heb. ix. 
28.) How sweet the invocation of the poet Cowper I — 

" Gome, then, and added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, — ^the crown of all the earth, — 
Thou who alone art worthy I It was thine 
By ancient coyenant, ere Nature's birth. 
And Thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim thee King; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipped in the fountain of eternal love. 
Come, then, and added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest. 
Due to thy last and most efifectnal work, — 
Thy word fulfilled — the conquest of a world P 

Farewell, my beloved children ; my first and last prayer shall 
be for you, — ^that you may love the Lord ; and, resting alone 
on the precious blood and righteousness of Christ, may be 
faithful in every good word and work — ^blessed of God — and a 
blessing to others. 

Believe me, 

Ever your affectionate Father. 



THE END. 



